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I should not have thought it necessary to prefix 
any Advertisement to the foUowing Charge, if I 
had nothing to account for but the long delay 
which has taken place in publishing it. For, in 
fact, on that subject, I have nothing to say, except 
what would probably be presumed without my say- 
ing it — viz. that it has arisen, much against my 
will, from various engagements and interruptions, 
and that I greatly regret it. But, as the sheets 
were passing through the press, I saw reason to 
leave out a passage of some length, and relating to 
a subject of much interest and importance. And 
I think it right to render some account of the 
omission here, if only for the satisfaction of those 
who heard the entire. 

After having spoken very fully on what I regard 
as the most formidable of the internal dangers of 
the Church at the present time, I proceeded to say 
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something of some of those which threaten it from 
without. In speaking of these latter, I had chiefly 
in view the Irish Branch of the Church, as the one 
most immediately menaced — rather indeed directly 
and violently assailed : and in looking at its- posi- 
tion and prospects, some of the general questions 
connected with a religious establishment, presented 
themselves for consideration, so naturally and so 
pressingly, that it was hard to avoid taking some 
notice of them. It was so late, however, when 
they offered themselves, as to make it plainly im- 
possible to bestow on them anything like the time 
which such debated questions would have required; 
and, in fact, the discussion, if such it might be 
called, which they underwent, was much too 
limited to be anything but very inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. But, however inconveniently re^ 
stricted it was, it was inconveniently long, in the 
place in which it occurred. And, apart from the 
space which it occupied, I could not but feel that 
the introduction of a new and weighty subject, at 
such a stage, was a very ill-timed and unreasonable 
demand upon attention, already more than suffici- 
ently tasked. And if this were the impression 
which it was calculated to make upon those who 
heard it — and I could not but feel that it was^ — ^it 
was likely to make the same, and much more 
strongly, upon my readers. For, in the course of 
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the publication, I had been led to make additions 
in several places to the already copious illustra- 
tions of the progress. and state of the Movement, 
which I had drawn from Tractarian publications. 
And the preceding part of the Charge was thus so 
extended, as considerably to increase the awkward- 
ness and inconvenience of such an appendage as 
the passage referred to. 

But, however strongly such considerations 
Bdight have made me feel the disadvantages of 
retaining it, I do not believe that, of themselves, 
they would have determined me to omit it. But 
at the time that the question of keeping it in, or 
leaving it out, came to be finally settled, I was 
actually engaged in preparing a Charge for the 
then approaching Visitation of the present year. 
And this not only ofiered an immediate and easy 
opportunity of taking up again the important sub- 
ject to which the passage in question referred, but, 
under a feeling that my former notice of it was very 
cursory and insufficient, I had, in fact, returned to 
the consideration of it, with some hope of being 
able to treat it somewhat more satisfactorily. This 
removed the chief difficulty which I felt in the way 
of what there seemed to be otherwise so many rea- 
sons for doing; and the passage in consequence 
was left out. 

I was disappointed in my expectation of being 



aWc to i^j)air the omission at the Visitation, 
Iw when it came, I was prevented by illness 
ttxkW delivering ray Charge. I promised, how- 
t^vor, those to whom it was to have been addressed, 
to publish it as soon as I could find time to pre- 
pare it for the press, — which I hope will be at no 
long interval. 

Dec. 3, 1846. 
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My Keverend Brethren, 
When we first met on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, I was able to express my satisfaction at the 
general order and regularity, with which the public 
and stated duties of your office appeared to be 
discharged. While, at the same time, as I noticed 
with much pleasure, our services exhibited none 
of the innovations or renovations, which were even 
then beginning to perplex and distract men's 
minds elsewhere. And I regard it as matter of 
much thankfulness, that, being graciously allowed 
to address you again after so long an interval, 
I find no reason to qualify the expressions of 
satisfaction which I then employed. I am now 
better able to speak of the state of our united Dio- 
ceses from personal observation than I then was ; 
but my acquaintance with it in detail for the whole 
year is still mainly derived, — as from the nature of 
the case it must be — ^from the Reports of the Rural 
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Deans, to which I then confessed myself so largely 
indebted. — And I feel that I ought not now to refer 
to oflScers to whom I owe so much, without again 
thankfully acknowledging, not only the eflSciency 
with which their ordinary duties are discharged, 
but the willing aid which they have at all times 
rendered to me, in the care and government of the 
portion of the Church over which Divine Providence 
has placed me. — Their Reports for the present 
year concur with those of the two years which have 
intervened since my last Charge, in presenting our 
Dioceses as, for the most part, in a healthful and 
happy state as regards things Ritual. 

I need hardly say that, with respect to this part 
of religion, the healthiest and happiest state of the 
Church is, when it receives its due measure of 
consideration, and no more — when rites and cere- 
monies are not objects of exclusive or predominant 
anxiety, but of such a measure of care and atten- 
tion as is necessary to secure decency and order 
in all things connected with public worship. I 
do not mean to say that there is absolutely 
nothing to correct in either way — either in the 
way of excess or defect — ^among us. But I am 
thankfiil to beUeve that there is much less than 
might be reasonably apprehended ; and the more 
particularly, considering the times in which we Kve. 

But, however little there may be to blame or to 



amend in such matters, there is, I am sure, much to 
guard against. For in this, as in everything else, 
there is a danger of extremes, arising from men's 
natural dispositions and habits ; and this danger is 
liable to be increased from time to time, by the 
circumstances in which they are placed. One man 
is naturally disposed to regard such observances too 
lightly, while another's natural bent is to too curi- 
ous care about them. And such natural tendencies 
are liable of course to degenerate into irregularity 
and irreverence on the one hand, and on the other 
into formality and superstition. It could hardly 
be, but that there should be minds of both classes 
among ourselves. And I need not say that the 
controversies of the times, and some of their re- 
cent fruits — more particularly in England — are 
well calculated to foster and inflame the prevailing 
dispositions of both classes, and that both in the 
way of stimulus and of reaction. But this aggra- 
vation of our dangers from this quarter is one 
which I think it more convenient here to glance 
at, than to dwell upon. I will only speak, in 
connexion with this subject, and very briefly, of 
a source of danger which exists at all times, and 
which indeed reaches very much farther than the 
matter under consideration. It is this : that, 
instead of looking steadily at the extreme to 
which our own class tends, we are disposed to 
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keep continually before our eyes the extreme to 
which the opposite class is liable. That such 
a habit is only calculated to scare a man faster 
and farther into the very errors to which he is 
most prone, and to which he is already probably 
tending but too fast — is abundantly plain — so plain 
indeed, that it would seem superfluous to address 
any warning against it to thinking and conscien- 
tious men. But it is not so. It is so flattering to 
our prejudices, and so soothing to our self-love, to 
feel confirmed in the views to which we are already 
wedded, and encouraged in the course which we 
are most inclined to take, that it is not surprising 
that a habit which ministers this gratification to us 
should be preferred to the opposite one, which 
brings with it so much mortification and restraint. 
Certain it is, that, preposterous and fraught with 
danger as it is, many, and even thoughtful and 
conscientious men, fall into this self-indulgent habit, 
and seem continually to feel no dread of any excess 
except the very one from which they are perfectly 
secure. And therefore it is not as superfluous as 
at first sight it may appear, to remind you, that, 
in this, as in everything, our wisdom and our safety 
lie in distrusting ourselves on the side to which 
our tastes and habits incline us, — and that we are 
better employed in guarding ourselves against being 
carried too far in that direction, than in expending 



unnecessary care and caution in watching against 
excesses to which we have no temptation. 

And I may further remark, that, even after we 
have determined rightly the line in which we ought 
to be afraid of exceeding, we are very apt to be 
mistaken in determinmg what excess is. That we 
shall be so, if we take our own tastes and feelings 
as our measure, it must be needless to say. But it 
may be useful to observe, as it is not so obvious, 
that in this matter we cannot safely make even our 
own spiritual experience our standard. Let all 
things be done unto edifying^ is the Golden Rule 
of the Apostle, which is adopted formally by our 
Church as her guiding and restraining principle in 
the regulation of things Ritual. And it is the prin- 
ciple which ought to guide and restrain us, in the use 
of all the discretion which is left us in such matters. 
But a minister cannot be sure that what he does 
not feel to be any hindrance to his own edification, 
may not prove very unedifying to his flock. — We 
have no right to say that error is ever wholly in- 
operative, — that an error in excess or defect, in this 
matter, is no impediment to a man's growth in grace. 
But it is very inteUigible to say, and it is very true, 
that its effects may be less, just in the degree in 
which he is advanced in his Christian course. A 
man of established piety may be little dependent 
upon the aid of forms on the one hand ; and, on the 



other, may be, in a good measure^ raised above the 
deadening and hardening influences which leaning 
too much upon forms is fitted to exercise, — so that 
one man may perhaps verge to negligence, and ano- 
ther to scrupulosity, in his practice, without much 
effect upon the health of his own soul. But 
with his flock, or the great majority of them, the 
case may be widely different. The process which 
does so little injury to their minister, may be train- 
ing them in irreverence or formalism. For their 
edification, therefore, if not for his own, he is bound 
to watch over and to restrain his natural bias in 
such matters, whatever it be. 

But it will be said, however sound such maxims 
are, and however useful such cautions might be 
under other circumstances, what room is there for 
the application of them in a church, which has not 
only laid down distinctly general principles with 
respect to the Ritual part of religion, but has given 
detailed rules for the conduct of public worship ; 
and all whose ministers are straitly bound to ac- 
cordance with her principles, and conformity to her 
rules ? 

I could not answer this question in its full extent, 
without engaging in discussions which I have seen, 
as I think, good reason to avoid on the present 
occasion. But, for all purposes of justifying the 
consistency and necessity of the foregoing sugges- 



tions, the question is sufficiently answered when I 
explain, that they do not so much refer to the 
introduction or omission, the use or disuse, of 
specific observances, as to various matters con- 
nected with the way in which the whole subject of 
Kites and Ceremonies is handled and presented in 
your discourses, in your mode of conducting the 
pubUc services, and in the whole course of your 
ministry. Such matters are clearly within the dis- 
cretion of a clergyman, and indeed, from their 
nature, cannot be made the subject of Church rules, 
and yet they do a great deal, in many cases every 
thing, to form the views of those committed to 
his care, upon the important question. What is the 
true place and true use of Bites and Ceremonies in 
religion. The same Bites and Ceremonies, in fact, 
may have been gone through in two churches 
fix)m one end of the year to the other, and yet the 
two congregations may have been imbibing widely 
different views and feelings in reference to this 
most important question. There are different ar- 
rangements in minor matters connected with public 
worship and the mode of conducting it, which have 
a large share in producing this diversity ; and so far 
as such differences in outward things fairly represent 
the different principles and feelings of the respective 
ministers, perhaps there would be no use in advert- 
ing to them. But they may very easily go much 
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farther in their effects than either minister contem- 
plated or would desire : and the more especially at 
the present day, when the employment or omission 
of trivial acts and their accompaniments, — habits, 
gestures, postures, tones, &c. — ^are significant sym- 
bols of diflerent schools, and may even indicate the 
stage of advancement of the individual in the school 
to which he belongs. And so of his teaching. The 
space allotted to such subjects in his discourses, 
and the prominence that is given to them there, as 
well as the tone and style in which they are treated 
of or adverted to, must contribute largely to deter- 
mine the space which they occupy in the minds of 
his hearers, and the prominence given to them 
in their religious thoughts and feelings. And 
all such effects may be confirmed and deepened 
in his private intercourse with his flock. 

I have put out of sight all direct inculcation of 
extreme, or indeed in any way erroneous, views. 
Because wherever it is supposed that the effect is 
designed and desired, it would be unmeaning to 
point out in the way of caution, the various modes 
in which such views may be indirectly impressed 
upon a congregation. Such cautions can only 
be addressed to those who, though they have ap- 
proximated to extreme views, are not conscious 
how far they hold them, and would be sorry to 
impart them. And there is no diflSculty in be- 
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lieving that such cases are not uncommon. Men 
will often agree in an abstract principle, and 
differ decidedly in the practical application of it. 
Prejudices, partialities, passions, which are quies- 
cent while a man is speculating, are awake and 
operative when he begins to act. And if, as often 
happens, they are indulged instead of being re- 
strained, the differences to which they lead at 
the outset go on widening without Umit. So 
in the case before us, two men may have set out 
with the same true view of the nature and use 
of Bites and Ceremonies in the abstract, and 
yet with a widely different bias as to the things 
themselves. And if this bias be not watchfully 
controlled, but recklessly indulged, they will not 
only, as they go on in their ministry, separate more 
and more widely from each other, but each in a 
different direction, depart farther and farther from 
the truth with which, or rather from which, they 
started. And this process may, in a great measure, 
go on unconsciously. They cannot indeed be blind 
to their differences from each other, but each may 
believe that these arise from the other s departure 
from the truth which they profess in common, while 
each may be able to disguise from himself that he 
himself has also widely departed from it. For he 
may, at every period of his course, be prepared to 
profess in good faith that he still holds, that religious 
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rites are means to spiritual ends, which are really 
efficacious, not irrespectively of the state of mind of 
the worshippers, but through their faith. And he 
may believe that there is nothing inconsistent with 
this view of their nature and purpose in any part of 
his ministry. Both may thus persuade themselves, 
while dispassionate and intelligent observers can- 
not see and hear them in the reading-desk, at 
the communion-table, in the pulpit, or in private, 
without seeing and feeling that the Rites which they 
administer, and of which they speak, have lost their 
proper place in the minds of both, — that in the 
one they are degraded to the rank of mere forms ; 
and in the other exalted to that which of right be- 
longs to the ends themselves. And where this is the 
case, it is plain, that so far as those committed to 
their charge are formed by thera^ they are likely to 
despise the ceremonial part of reUgion, or to rest in 
it. And my object in the suggestions which I have 
oflTered is, to bring before those who would depre- 
cate sincerely such effects from their ministry, how 
possible it is that they may be unconsciously in 
various degrees producing them, and at the same 
time to point out in a general way, the best mode 
of guarding against such unhappy results. 

And, with this explanation of their meaning and 
object, I shall content myself with these few words 
of advice and caution upon this head. What I have 
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said has been confined within very narrow limits. 
It is designedly accommodated to our own cir- 
cumstances and wants, rather than framed to meet 
the whole extent of the question, or even to deal 
with it in the practical shape in which it presents 
itself in the sister country. I am very far from 
looking on with unconcern at what has been done, 
and is doing, there. But, on consideration, I have 
thought it better to decUne any formal review of 
it. To make such a review at all useful, I should 
speak fully and freely of everything connected with 
the origin, progress, and conduct of the unhappy 
strife referred to. And this necessity would render 
the task so difficult and deUcate, so painful to 
myself and painful to others, that nothing short of 
a very clear call of duty, would be an adequate 
motive to engage me in it, or, indeed, an adequate 
justification for undertaking it. Considering the re- 
lation which we bear to the parties, and the strong 
ties which bind us to them, I should regard any 
feir prospect of exercising any healing influence, 
by such interference, as a clear call of duty. But 
I could entei-tain no such hope. And as to our- 
selves, while I trust, as I have said, that there is 
nothing in our actual state to make such a discus- 
sion necessary,* I do not think that it would be 
wise as a measure of prevention. That there is 

* Note A. 
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danger of contagion from the propinquity of such 
disorders, the more particularly considering the 
causes from which they spring, cannot reasonably 
be doubted. But I think that this danger will be 
better guarded against by such cautions as I have 
given, against losing sight in practice of those 
sound general principles, which I suppose all of 
us in the abstract hold, with respect to the right 
place and right use of forms and ceremonies, than 
by discussing in detail the various minor contro- 
versies to which our ritual rules have given rise. 
And, in conclusion, I will add, that I know nothing 
better fitted to give sober and reasonable views 
upon the true value of forms and ceremonies, than 
the Articles of our Church which refer to them, 
combined with the Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer. One who is thoroughly imbued with the 
moderate and enlightened principles which are so 
clearly and decidedly laid down in those authorita- 
tive declarations of our Church's views, will be Uttle 
likely either to undervalue or to overvalue the cere- 
monial part of religion. And I would recommend 
them very earnestly to your renewed study, as an 
admirable preservative against the prevailing errors 
of the times. 

I now turn, and with pleasure, to say something 
of the duties of your office, which are more directly 
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and more closely connected with the substance and 
life of religion. 

In my fonner Charge I spoke to you of Sunday 
Schools, of Parochial Visiting, and of Pre- 
paration FOR THE Pulpit. And as the Charge 
has been since published, you have had an oppor- 
tunity, of which many of you have taken advan- 
tage, of considering more at leisure what you then 
heard. What I was able to say was, of course, 
a small part of what might be said with profit on 
all those important subjects. It was a small part, 
indeed, of what I should have desired to say on 
the occasion, but that the pressure of other subjects 
constrained me to assign but a very limited space 
to these, however important and interesting. And 
the same reason now forbids my returning to them. 
I think it more advisable to leave what I said 
without any attempt to make it fuller or more 
complete ; and to use the present opportunity for a 
few hints upon some other Ministerial labours^ 
upon which I was not able then to touch. The 
labours to which I refer, are not among the 
stated duties of your office, but they may fairly 
claim a place amongst its duties, as they are but 
the employment of important means, which are pro- 
videntially placed within your reach, for promoting 
its great end. 

The great end of all your teaching, whether of 
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the old or the young, whether publicly or from 
house to house, is accomplished, just in the degree 
in which the love of God and the love of man are 
implanted in the hearts of those committed to your 
charge. And in the degree in which they really 
feel this love, will they desire, to the utmost extent 
of the means which God has given them, to aid in 
everything that is doing to promote the cause of 
Christ in the world, and the well-being of all for 
whom He died. But this desire, like every other 
commendable feeling, requires to be kept alive and 
strengthened by exercise. And there certainly is 
no lack of objects for its exercise. There is more 
than enough of ignorance, and error, and sin, and 
misery, around us, wherever we are ; and in remov- 
ing or lightening this heavy load, almost every one 
may find some appropriate place. Every one at 
least may have his interest awakened about what is 
doing for the purpose, and his prayers called forth 
in its aid. But besides, there are extensive agencies 
in operation for doing the same good work in more 
distant and wider spheres, which ought to engage 
the sympathies and the prayers of all Christian 
people. And the principle of association, which in 
our advanced state of society, has been drawn out 
to such an extent, both for good and evil, is most 
happily applied to the conduct of such under- 
takings, so that even to the very greatest of them 
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the smallest contributions are made available, and 
thus every one is allowed to put his hand to every 
work in which his heart ought to be. 

Those in your respective ftocks, who are brought 
under the power of the love of God and the love of 
man, will no doubt take advantage of such opportu- 
nities. But it is your place to lead them in this, 
as in every good work, — so to inform and to direct 
their zeal, that it may be exerted most usefully 
both for themselves and for others. And the right 
discharge of this duty on your parts is of the very 
highest importance, not merely in reference to the 
prosperity of such undertakings, but to the moral 
training of those intrusted to your care. I am, I 
hope, not insensible to the importance of its con- 
nexion with the former object, but it is its bearing 
upon the latter which I shall keep chiefly in view, 
in the suggestions which I shall offer to you on the 
subject. 

Of course, your ultimate object must be to bring 
even the remotest human interests within the range 
of the sympathies and the exertions of those whom 
you have to train through the successive stages of 
the Christian course. For God who hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth^^ has clearly made known to 

* Acts xvii. 26. 
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us that it is His will that our love should know 
no narrower bounds than this community of origin 
and blood sets to it — that it should not be limited 
by any differences, however wide, in climate or 
country, colour, language, or faith, — but that when- 
ever a human being, needing the assistance which 
we are able to bestow, is brought within our reach 
by His providence, we are to look upon him as 
our neighbour,— entitled to the love which we are 
commanded to bestow on our neighbour, and to all 
the good offices to which such love naturally leads.* 
Now the Missionary labours which are going on 
aver the globe, propose to minister to those wants 
of our fellow-men which are of all the most deserv- 
ing of our commiseration : to open their eyes and 
to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins , and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith which is in 
Christ JESus.f In such a work of exalted be- 
nevolence, your people ought to be taught to feel 
it to be a high privilege, that they are allowed to 
share, — to feel that it is a signal felicity of their own 
times that this privilege is open to the very humblest 
contributor. And how ought it to raise and en- 
large the mind of a poor, and powerless, and igno- 
rant member of a Christian congregation (it may 

* Luke X. 25 — 37. t Acts xxvi. 18. 
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well indeed fill the wealthiest, and the most exalted, 
and the most learned, with amazement and gratitude 
for himself) to find that he is actually connected 
with operations so much beyond and above his na- 
tural powers and sphere of action : operations so 
vast in their range, so important in their effects, 
even in this life, and of such transcendent and 
overwhelming importance, when their issue in eter- 
nity is taken into consideration. That all, even the 
very humblest, should be actually connected with 
such operations, by contributing according to their 
means to canying them on, is of the highest im- 
portance in its effects upon the great work itself. 
Because the wealthy, for the most part, give so little 
to such objects, that they rest for support in no 
small measure, upon the numbers who can be en- 
gaged to contribute to them. But I notice chiefiy 
the effect of such combinations in bringing indivi- 
duals into closer contact with this mighty under- 
taking, by personally connecting them with the 
conduct of it, and thus, upon well-known princi- 
ples, heightening all the interest that they take in 
the details of its history, of the diflSculties which it 
has to encounter, of the exertions which are made 
to overcome them, and of their varying, but on the 
whole encouraging, success. I know nothing more 
happily calculated to take all men, but more espe- 
cially poor men, out of themselves, and to raise them 
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above the petty concerns which engross and debase 
them, — nothing more fitted to enlarge and elevate 
their minds, than a real interest in such labours. 
And it is a peculiar advantage to ministers, whose 
stated duties so often leave them but little time for 
any addition, that there is so much in the work 
which is fitted to excite interest, that the simplest 
statement of the facts best known with respect to 
the origin and history of Christian missions, is sure 
to awaken it, and especially in those who form the 
^ great majority of your congregations. 

It is not merely that this history brings stirring 
adventures and distant scenes, — strange lands and 
their productions,-8trange people and their cus- 
toms, — before those, for whom every thing that goes 
beyond the narrow limits of their own observation 
has all the charms of novelty. There is in the 
work itself, a deeper and more abiding source of 
interest, which will supply the place of such attrac- 
tions when in the course of time they are naturally 
exhausted. It is true that the great conflict which 
is going on between Christ and Satan, is] every 
where essentially the same. Even on the most con- 
fined scale, and when it wears the least imposing 
form, it contains all the elements of that great mys- 
tery, which tasks and baffles the very highest facul- 
ties, and supplies to reflecting minds inexhaustible 
matter of interest, and wonder, and awe. But, in 
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some of its accessories, the form of this contest which 
the history of Missions brings before us, differs very 
widely from that which presents itself to us in the or- 
dinary work of the Christian ministry. And these 
accessories are of so striking a character as to make 
an impression upon minds least disposed to investi- 
gation or reflection. All that attests the presence 
and power of the evil one shows itself so much more 
flagrantly in barbarous and heathen lands, than in 
the forms of civilized society with which we are 
acquainted, that the antagonist power is also more 
clearly unveiled. We seem to see, on the one hand, 
the strong man armed keeping his palace and his 
goods at peace : and, on the other, the stronger 
than he coming upon him^ and taking from him 
all the armour in which he trusted, and dividing 
his spoils. And thus this great warfare offers itself 
at once to the mind, without needing any effort, 
and in a shape fitted powerfully to engage and in- 
terest all classes and orders of minds. 

And while the history of Missions exhibits more 
openly and impressively this great warfare, there is 
also a more striking manifestation of the power of 
the Gospel, both in the zeal and devotion of the 
Missionaries, and in the moral transformation which 
they are at times enabled to effect. This is calcu- 
lated to make a happy impression upon all minds, 
and certainly not least upon the most uneducated 
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minds. For those, whose only knowledge of the 
history of the Church is derived from the Bible, 
pass at once from its first to its present state, with- 
out any of the preparation for the change, which an 
acquaintance with its intermediate history supplies 
to the better informed. They are therefore pecu- 
liarly liable and hkely to be perplexed and troubled 
at the wide difference between what they read in 
Holy Scripture, and what they see around them. 
And so a sense of relief from painful perplexities 
mingles with, and heightens, the interest with which 
such persons learn the history of Missions, in which 
they are at times allowed to see the spirit of those 
earlier days in such a measure reproduced in men, 
who are content to separate themselves from the 
ties of country and of home, and from the enjoy- 
ments of civilized life, and to encounter toil, and 
hardship, and danger, in the cause of Christ, in 
distant lands ; and in which too, from time to time, 
they see the foolishness of preaching again win- 
ning trophies in heathen lands, which in some mea- 
sure recal the early victories of the faith. 

All this, and a great deal more, is calculated to 
supply great facihties and aids in your attempt to 
make Christian Missions an object of interest to 
your people. And the interest which you have 
such means to excite, the constant progress of 
Missions furnishes the amplest materials for keeping 
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alive. And these materials are supplied in such a 
form, that they are almost prepared to your hand, 
so that it requires but little time or skill to bring 
them to a shape in which they shall be fit for com- 
municating to your people. 

How they shall be communicated, whether from 
the pulpit in an annual sermon, or at parochial 
meetings held at stated times ; or whether both 
shall be combined — ^an annual sermon, that is, to 
lay the foundation for parochial working, and to 
repair it fi:om time to time, while in the intervals 
the interest excited in this way is maintained by 
the supply of missionary intelligence at such paro- 
chial meetings as I have referred to, — which of these 
modes shall be adopted, it is for each minister s own 
judgment to settle in every particular case. I shall 
only say that the last mentioned mode seems to offer 
many advantages. And I would hear with satis- 
faction that it was the practice in every parish in 
our united Dioceses, at stated intervals, not too 
firequent, for the people to meet their parish cler- 
gyman, aided, if he saw it to be necessary or con- 
venient, by one or two neighbouring parish minis- 
ters (to whom he might return the good office), in 
order to hear what had been made known in the 
interval, of the progress of our various Missions in 
different parts of the world : — while, as connected 
with this mode of management, subscriptions were 
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collected from week to week, or from month 
to month, by persons appointed by the minister, 
and those whom he associates with himself in the 
work, rather than contributed once a year after the 
sermon. It is much better that contributions 
should flow in steadily from a ftiU understanding 
of the objects and measures which men are sup- 
porting, and a well estabUshed concern about 
them, than be forced out in irregular jets by the 
eloquence of a speaker, whether in the pulpit or 
on the platform. 

I do not mean to deny the necessity of large 
assemblages, and earnest and impassioned appeals, 
for carrying on the operations of societies on a 
large scale. Nor do I mean to say that in their 
moral and religious effects, the good does not coun- 
terbalance, or overbalance, any evils which result 
from such machinery. But it is a strong recom- 
mendation to me of the mode to which I have just 
adverted, that it harmonizes so well with the even 
tenor of our pastoral system, and may be made 
so easily and so happily to amalgamate with the 
quiet course of parochial instruction. 

And it is obvious that the same means may be 
employed for raising and sustaining an interest 
about any of the other various works of Christian 
benevolence in which a minister desires to engage 
his people ; and especially those kindred works, 
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which supply in the same way new matter to com- 
municate from time to time, — as the work which 
is carried on for supplying the religious wants 
of our brethren in our foreign possessions, — that 
for the conversion of the Jews, — and any others of 
the same kind, — ^including, and giving a very high 
place to, what is doing to make our Roman Ca- 
tholic countrymen acquainted with the word of 
God through the medium of the Irish language. 

And, before I leave this head, I desire to say, 
that I should be misunderstood if it were supposed, 
because I have dwelt so long upon the subject of 
Foreign Missions, that I regard an interest about 
them as so clear a proof of Christian feeling, 
that it might stand in the place of all concern about 
other and nearer objects of our benevolence. This 
is so far from being the case, that I feel that we are 
peculiarly liable to deceive ourselves in this matter. 
In these remoter objects there is so much to strike 
the imagination, and through such impressions to act 
upon the feelings, while all the repulsive incidents 
which belong to the realities of Ufe are kept far from 
us, that the interest which we take in them may be 
very delusive, whether regarded as a proof of our 
Christianity, or our benevolence. And there is 
no doubt that we are deceiving ourselves, if we rest 
upon such a proof, while we are neglecting the 
claims of objects around us. For God, while He 
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commends, as I have said, all men to our love and 
to our good offices, very distinctly sanctions the 
gradation among their claims which men's natural 
feelings and their common sense have every where 
established. Indeed, not only are there passages 
in the revealed word, expressly affirming the pre- 
cedence of those claims which are founded on close 
kindred and upon community of faith, * (and 
thereby, by parity of reason, in their proper order, 
other distinctions resting upon the same natural 
principles), but we are distinctly told, that what- 
ever other indications of Christian principle there 
may be in us, we have a sure proof that they are 
fallacious when we find ourselves neglecting these 
near and pressing duties.f And so, whatever 
measure of sympathy and aid we bestow upon re- 
mote missions, if we take no interest and no share 
in the various undertakings to abate the misery and 
the ignorance and the vice and the error which we 
have at home, there is no room to doubt that we 
are either misled by very mistaken principles of 
duty, or are not acting from a sense of duty at all. 
I trust, however, that those committed to your 
care, my reverend brethren, will be better directed ; 
and that while you engage them in the cause of 
Missions to the Heathen, you will make them feel 
how strong are the claims upon their support, of all 

* Gal. vi. 10. 1 Tim. v. 4, 16. t 1 Tim. v. 8. 
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attempts which are made to assuage any of the 
many evils, physical or moral, which afflict their 
own country, or any part of it with which Pro- 
vidence may have especially connected them by 
any ties. All such objects ought to be brought 
before them, and their duties with respect to them, 
honestly pressed upon them from the pulpit, from 
which they should learn not only the general 
principles of Christian duty, but the application of 
them to the various relations which by God's ap- 
pointment they sustain: — those cases, of course, 
being most dwelt on, and oftenest recurred to, 
where there is most need to explain, or to defend, 
or to enforce the application, — where there is any 
natural or artificial obscurity or uncertainty about 
it, — where it is most likely to be misrepresented, or 
mistaken, or forgotten, and where it is most im- 
portant that it should be understood and remem- 
bered. 

I will only add, with respect to the various works 
of Christian benevolence which a Minister desires 
to commend to his flock, that, while I think that 
weekly collections are the best mode of obtaining 
support for them, I think also that the common 
mode of having an annual sermon for each of the 
Societies by which they are carried on, — in which 
its objects, and its operations, and its claims, and 
its wants are more especially brought before his 
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congregation, — is a well-conceived plan to enable 
him to discharge his duty in this matter effectively. 
Nor need you be alarmed at the number of 
claims which wiU thus be made upon your people, 
and apprehend that they will be distracted and 
exhausted by such multiplied demands. For the 
duty of contributing must of course be limited, 
like all other duties, by a man's abihty. The 
question, whether he is to contribute in any par- 
ticular case, and, where it is determined that he 
is, the further question of the amount of his con- 
tributions, must be settled by his means. And 
if he sincerely desire to perform this duty, with 
an honest regard to the means which God has be- 
stowed upon him, and as in His sight, he may be 
taught to be at ease, though he should contribute 
ever so little, or nothing at all, — as knowing, that 
"if there be first a ydlling mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not." Your first object ought 
to be to give them the willing mind in such mat- 
ters, — to procure for every object which deserves 
it, their sympathies and their prayers. And when 
men really feel for any such object so as really to 
pray about it, the duty of contributing to its sup- 
port will not be neglected ; and the amount may be 
left safely to their own consciences to settle, — all 
of course being done that belongs to your relation 
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to them, to make them understand the duty, and to 
press it on them, so as to make them feel that the 
question is a very serious one as regards their own 
souls' health. And when men begin to give on such 
principles, they will find themselves able to give 
much more than they themselves, or even impar- 
tial judges, — or indeed exacting judges, — of what 
they ought to do, would beforehand have thought 
possible. The power of habit is felt in Christian 
UberaUty, as in every thing appertaining to our 
bodies and minds. The act of giving, and all the 
sacrifices connected with it, become easier by exer- 
cise. And the principle of duty too becomes not 
only stronger by being acted on, but stricter and 
more exacting. Because as those who are obeying 
it advance in the divine life, their apprehensions 
of the standard of duty are continually raised and 
enlarged. And this result is that in which we 
are at present most concerned. The larger con- 
tributions which will be made to the various im- 
portant objects which you commend to your peo- 
ple, are a matter of great importance, as affecting 
the well-being of others. But this effect would 
not fall within my present purpose, if it were not 
connected with their own advancement in Chris- 
tian principle. But springing as it does from this 
advancement, growing with it, and accelerating its 
growth, it becomes plainly a very important part 
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of your duties as teachers, and it is as such, that 
it has received so large a share of my attention on 
this occasion. 

In noticing some of the more Domestic objects 
which ought to be brought distinctly and statedly 
before your congregations, in the way that I have 
described, I am not to be understood to intimate 
that there are no others which deserve and call 
for the same pains to make their claims understood 
and felt. I merely select those upon which I 
think I can most usefully offer a few words, whether 
of advice or encouragement. 

The Additional Curates' Aid Society would 
have been a useful and needful auxiliary to the 
Church in its most prosperous state. But the ne- 
cessity of its operations has been rendered much 
more urgent by the reduction of the means of the 
parochial clergy, which has forced them to dispense 
with the assistance of Curates in many cases where 
they used to be employed, — sometimes where they 
were greatly needed, — and which, for the most 
part, forbids an increase of their number, however 
much it may be required. The operations of 
this Society have been most useful. But it is so 
very inadequately supported, that while not merely 
opportunities of wider usefulness, but cases urgently 
demanding its aid, are continually offering them- 
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selves to it, it is only able to continue in the field 
which it has hitherto occupied by such encroach- 
ments on its capital, as cannot be repeated with- 
out exhausting it altogether. And if this be not 
prevented by a timely increase of its annual income, 
the necessity of narrowing the range of its opera- 
tions will recur, without any resource by which it 
may be avoided, and the stability of the Society 
will be rendered most precarious. 

But the case of this Society was pressed upon 
you very strongly by His Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin at his Triennial Visitation last year, and 
it has since been recommended to you by a circu- 
lar letter firom myself. You are, therefore, tho- 
roughly acquainted with its objects and its opera- 
tions, and with the added claim which it has upon 
your exertions on its behalf from its present cir- 
cumstances. I should therefore say no more on the 
subject, except that I have heard that when ser- 
mons were lately delivered on behalf of this most 
useful Society, it was in some places said, that the 
laity could not fairly be called on to contribute to it ; 
that if such aid were needed by the clergy, it ought 
to be provided by the clergy. As this impression, 
wherever it exists, must arise from great want of 
information on the subject, I think that it is so far 
from being a reason against bringing forward the 
case of the Society, that it, on the contrary, clearly 
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establishes the necessity of doing so, — not to force 
contributions from those who are reluctant to give 
them — which you cannot do, and ought not to de- 
sire to do— but to give sounder views upon an 
important part of their duties to your congregations, 
which you may do, and which you are bound to 
attempt to do.* 

The Protestant Orphan Society is another 
of those which I think may be most advantageously 
made the subject of an annual sermon, not merely 
for its sake, but also for the sake of your congre- 
gations. There was a time when such discourses 
were needed for the purpose of explaining and de- 
fending the principles of the Society ; but it is now 
no longer in the same way on its trial. It is now 
generally felt and acknowledged that, when it pleases 
God to take away any of our poorer brethren from 
among us, and with them to take away the means 
of support, protection, and guidance from their 
children. He commends the orphans to those whom 
He leaves behind ; — and that not as objects of idle 
commiseration, or of casual relief, but of parental 
care, so far as we can bestow it on them ; — That 
we are bound— bound in His sight — to supply so 
far as may be the loss of their parents, — not only to 
shelter, feed, and clothe them, but to educate them ; 

♦ Note B. 
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and that not for time only but for eternity. It is 
plain that it is only by a Society that such duties 
can be performed, steadily and effectually. And 
I believe, that it is generally felt by those who 
think or feel on the subject at all, that what we 
would need as a Church to explain and defend, if it 
could be done,is not the formation and maintenance 
of such a Society, but that it has been so tardUy 
formed and so insufficiently supported. This ad- 
mits neither of explanation nor defence. It is a 
thing to be acknowledged and mourned over. And 
for what is past that is all that can be done. The 
Protestant orphans, who have heretofore been left 
without such fostering care, and who have passed out 
of life altogether, or arrived at mature Ufe, are now 
beyond our reach. The sin and misery which have 
resulted from such past neglect are irremediable. 
But it ought not to be put out of sight and forgotten. 
It ought to aid in quickening us to the discharge 
of this duty now and for the time to come. The 
office of bringing home this duty to men's con- 
sciences belongs to you, and it forms now the main 
object of your stated addresses from the pulpit on 
behalf of this Society. I do not mean that it 
is safe in such addresses, to omit everything in 
the way of explanation and defence even now. 
For no misconceptions are so vivacious as those 
which keep men easy under the sin of withholding 
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their contributions ; and they often re-appear after 
they have been supposed to have been entirely and 
for ever silenced. But the main object of such Dis- 
courses now, is to make men feel, and act upon a 
duty, which, for the most part at least, they do not 
deny. 

There is, however, an effect from such sermons 
upon those who have little or nothing to give, 
which is of great value, and to which the circum- 
stances of our times give increasing importance. 
I mean the comfort which they are fitted to minis- 
ter to our poorer brethren, under the heavy cares 
which must weigh down their spirits, as often as 
they think of what their children's lot is to be, if 
they themselves should be taken from them in 
their early years. Even one who is leaving his 
family in the enjoyment of all that wealth can pro- 
cure, surrounded by friends, and secure of all the 
minor good offices which are so readily rendered to 
the prosperous ; — even the wealthy parent who is 
about to be taken from a young family, cannot 
without very painfrd solicitude, look forward to 
their entering upon the course of trial and tempta- 
tion which lies before the young and inexperienced, 
when deprived of their natural protectors. But 
how light are his anxieties, compared with those 
which harass the mind of one who is leaving his 
children poor and unbefriended, and as yet too 
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young to support or guide themselves ! Indeed, 
poverty so embitters all the evils of orphanhood, 
that it might seem that^ when it is added to tbem, 
they admit of no further aggravation • But alas 1 
in our country, at least in a very large portion of 
it, as you well know, there is a bitter ingredient 
added to this cup of misery when the destitute 
orphai^s are Protestants. A Protestant parent 
of the humbler class feels that his children, when 
he is taken from them, will be surrounded on all 
sides by the members of a hostile Church, who 
will have the means of making life miserable to 
them : he knows how much there is to dread for 
them from the animosity, both political and reli- 
gious, of those who possess this formidable power, 
and how much more from their religious zeal ; that 
if their animosity be dormant, their zeal is ever 
awake, and ever prepared to prompt and to sanctify 
every abuse of their power which seems fitted to 
effect the end of making proselytes to their Church. 
Can a poor parent think of all this, and think of 
his defenceless children, in tender years, of imma- 
ture minds, and it may well be of unfixed principles, 
without sad forebodings of the hard trial that they 
have to undergo, and of its probable issue ? And 
what joy and thankfulness must it bring to the 
hearts of all such parents to be told, that if God 
should see fit to make their children orphans in 
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their early years, he has provided tor them some 
protection from some of the worst evils of orphan- 
hood I What peace is such intelligence fitted to 
impart to their troubled minds ; what heartfelt 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good ought it to 
awaken, and at the same time, what kindly feeUngs 
towards those who are the ministers of His bounty I 
And this last efiect may be expected to extend 
still more widely. Those of the humbler class who 
are not in such circumstances as to dread such 
destitution for their children as gives them the 
same direct personal concern in the operations of 
this Society, will still take a lively interest in them, 
and be touched in the same way, though not in the 
same degree, by all that is to be told of them, as 
a proof that the class to which they belong, and 
with and for which they feel most keenly, are not 
uncared for by their brethren in the faith whom 
God has placed above them. And so, besides all 
the other good that it does, this Society will serve 
as an additional kindly link to bind together the 
rich and poor of our communion, whose union is 
now more than ever called for, when such pressing 
dangers menace all that is most valuable and that 
ought to be dearest both to poor and rich. 

The Church Education Society is also one 
for which a sermon has been annually preached in 
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almost all the Churches in these Dioeeses. And 
it is most important, I think, that the practice 
should be kept up. It is needful, in the first place, 
to use all means within our reach to keep up and 
to augment the funds of this Society, which, with 
every exertion, fall so far short of what they ought 
to be, whether its claims or its wants be considered. 
And besides, these sermons answer in a measure 
the purpose to which I just now adverted, in 
speaking of the Protestant Orphan Society : I 
mean that of bringing home to the minds of the 
poor of our communion the interest which those to 
whom God has given larger means take in their 
well-being, and the exertions which they are 
making to promote it. While it offers a favom-able 
opportunity of impressing on them how important 
to the well-being of their children education is; 
and what an all-important element in their educa- 
tion an acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures is ; 
and what an important part therefore of the duties 
they owe to their children it is, to take advantage of 
the opportunity of giving them the benefits of such 
an education, which the goodness of God provides 
for them, through the bounty of their wealthier 
brethren. And, as regards these last, it affords 
also an occasion of bringing to their minds, and 
pressing upon them faithfully, a duty, which, whe- 
ther it be remembered or forgotten, is really one of 
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the clearest and most imperative of the many duties 
which God has connected with the wealth that He 
has bestowed on them. And finally, you will have 
an opportunity of stating from time to time to both, 
the principles on which the great body of the clergy 
and laity of our Church have felt constrained to 
unite in founding this Society, and to persevere 
in their efforts to maintain it. 

I have had such proofe that we are agreed, both 
upon the necessity of this step, and upon the prin- 
ciples which rendered it necessary, that I do not 
feel that I need, or that I ought, to engage here in 
any defence of the course which we have taken. 
When I addressed you before, I gave as a reason 
for saying little upon the point, that ^^ the questions 
in theory which the subject of the education of the 
poor naturally suggests, and the practical question 
which the peculiar circumstances of this country 
present, had been too long before the minds of 
ministers of our Church, and that, under too press- 
ing a necessity for coming to a judgment upon 
them, and acting upon it, to allow me to suppose 
that there were many of my hearers who had still 
their opinions to form upon them." And I felt, 
and I said so, that there was an additional reason 
for abstaining from discussing either question, — 
either the abstract or the particular one, — in the 
fact, that in the earlier part of that year, we had 
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laid our views upon the subject before Parliament 
in a Diocesan petition, which afforded a happy 
proof of the unity of judgment and feeling that 
existed among us on this important point, as it was 
signed by almost every clergyman in the united 
Dioceses. 

The question which appeared then closed, has 
been since re-opened. But still I do not feel it to 
be necessary to discuss it here ; not merely because 
I think that nothing has been brought forward 
which ought to have any effect upon your opinions 
or your conduct with reference to it, but because 
nothing has been brought forward, either in the 
way of fact or argument, with which you ought not 
to have been before acquainted, — I would almost 
say nothing but what you must have been long and 
well acquainted with. However, I have a better 
reason for treating you as unaffected by everything 
that the recent revival of this discussion has brought 
out, even than my own opinion of its strength, or 
the fact that it could not have been new to you. 
For when a majority of the Prelates of our branch 
of the Church lately published an Address,* in which 
they distinctly declared that they could see no suffi- 

* This Address has been extensively circulated in various 
ways^ but as it contains a statement of the principles on which 
the Church in Ireland has been acting in this very important 
matter, I have thought it better to give it in the Appendix^ 
NoteC. 
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cient grounds, in anything that had been done 
since they before set forth their sentiments on this 
question, to warrant them in changing their judg- 
ment or their line of conduct with respect to the 
National System of Education ; the Address was 
most cordially responded to here as elsewhere, and 
the document in which your concurrence in its 
sentiments was expressed, was signed by almost all 
whose names were attached to the Diocesan Peti- 
tion before referred to, — that is to say, almost every 
one in the united Dioceses. And having this re- 
cent and decisive evidence that you are still of the 
same sentiments as when I last addressed you, I 
have the same reason for declining to enter upon a 
discussion which I have such conclusive proof is 
unnecessary for you. 

But arguments which make but little impression 
upon you, may make a very serious one upon mem- 
bers of your congregations, who have not had the 
question before them in the same way from the 
first, and considered it as anxiously and as closely. 
And the trial of patience which has not overcome 
your stedfastness, may exhaust theirs. They look 
at all such reasoning under a bias unfavourable 
to a fair consideration of it. It proposes to relieve 
them from what, to most, is an uneasy position, — 
to enable them to do what it is evidently a strong 
wish of the Government that they should do, and 
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to free themselves from the burden which, even 
the inadequate support rendered to the Church 
Education Society lays upon them. And then, 
that some see the question in a new lights is of 
itself a reason with others to believe that it does 
present itself under some new aspect : and, instead 
of looking to see whether it actually does so, and 
if it do, how far what is new alters their line of 
duty, they are under obvious temptations to huddle 
up the whole matter, and to satisfy their consciences 
while they are only doing what wiser persons have 
seen it right to do. 

All these temptations have come in a stronger 
shape to yourselves. But that you have withstood 
them so resolutely — without misgivings and with- 
out repinings— is no ground for supposing that 
the best help which you can give may not be 
needed to enable your congregations to resist 
them. It belongs to your office to give this help 
— from time to time to set forth and to enforce 
the principles on which the Church has deemed 
it a clear, however trying, duty, to bear testi- 
mony from the first against the National system 
of Education established in this country, and, 
at whatever cost, to decline connexion with it : and 
to show them that this duty, however more diffi- 
cult or more painful it may have since become, has 
not ceased or become less certain. And if it were 
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our duty, and continue to be our duty, to abstain 
from connecting ourselves with this System, then 
the foundation of the Church Education Society 
was clearly a duty, and its maintenance is clearly 
a duty. For that the education of our youth, whose 
parents are unable to provide education for them, 
is matter of obligation on the Church, no one ven- 
tures to doubt. And if the State will only aid us 
in the discharge of this duty upon terms with 
which we cannot conscientiously comply, it cannot 
be doubted that we are bound to devise proper 
means to enable ourselves to discharge it, and to do 
all that we can to make these means effectual, both 
by contributing ourselves, and pressing upon others 
the duty of contributing to this most important 
object. 

This is what we have done and are doing. And 
however short we may have come of the measure 
of success which ought to have attended such a 
cause, no one who considers fairly what has been 
done, can doubt that a very cheering measure of 
success has attended past exertions. Indeed the 
bare fact, that nearly 105,000 children* have been 
receiving education in schools connected with the 
Church Education Society, is a very encouraging 
one, — and the more especially considering all the 

* 104,968. Sixth Annual Report of the Church Education 
Society. 
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activity which has been employed, and all the 
means that are at command, to put the education 
of the country into the hands of the National 
Board. It is to be regarded as a happy proof that 
our poorer brethren are alive to the principle on 
which we are acting in this matter, and that the 
value of the education which the Society furnishes, 
under all disadvantages, is extensively felt. 

In all that is encouraging in the general result 
of the operations of this Society, we have had a 
very fair proportion in our division of this field of 
labour.* But as the details of our Diocesan Aux- 
iliaries are well known to you, I shall not detain you 
by entering upon them. We may say, I believe, 
that however much more we might do, and how 
much better soever it might be done if we had 
better means, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that there are not many places in these Dioceses, 
in which there is a pressing necessity for a school 
for the education of our own poorer children, in 
which there is not actually a school in connexion 
with the Church Education Society. 

Not only of ourselves, but of the Society at 
large, we have to say, that, with better means, we 
could engage in a much wider sphere of opera- 
tion, and fill it more effectively ; and in particular, 
educate our masters better, and procure masters of 

* NoteD. 
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a higher stamp. And to obtain the necessary ftinds 
to enable the Society to effect such high and 
important objects, ought to call out more vigorous 
exertions in all its supporters. If the only fruit 
indeed of your efforts were to enable it to main- 
tain the ground which it at present occupies, there 
would be enough to excite and to reward them. 
But they have this still higher aim ; and however 
much it may seem beyond your utmost efforts, it 
ought never to be let out of sight. And, in the 
way of encouragement to keep this high end in 
view, I may refer to the impulse which was given 
during the past year, to the liberality of others, by 
the munificent donation of an individual mem- 
ber of the Society, whom we have the happiness 
of numbering among our own clergy.* The power 
which, in this way, the Society acquired in a single 
year of making some permanent and most impor- 
tant improvements in its system, shows what an 

* The Hon. and Very Rev. R. B. Bernard, the Deanof Leighlin, 
oflFered in the beginning of 1844, to place £1000. at the command 
of the Society, should eight or nine thousand pounds be raised 
within the year. Great exertions were made to meet this very 
liberal offer ; but the contributions would not have reached the 
greater sum mentioned, but for another munificent donation of 
£1000. from a contributor who chose to conceal his name. It is 
right to add that when it seemed doubtful whether the subscrip- 
tions would amount to the sum which he had originally fixed on, 
the Dean of Leighlin declared his determination to make the dona- 
tion which he had offered conditionally, whether the condition 
were fulfilled or not. 
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advance may be made in its means barely by the 
diflftision of a more enlarged spirit of Christian be- 
nevolence, even if it should fail to obtain aid from 
the State. 

But I cannot believe that you will always be left 
dependent upon the means which such exertions 
can provide. I believe, on the contrary, that it 
is impossible that the hard measure which has 
been dealt to the Church in this matter can be 
long persevered in. It is too much and too 
openly at war with the principles of common fair- 
ness, to be long sanctioned by what is the ultimate 
arbiter of public measures in a free country. I 
can only account, indeed, for the little impression 
which it has made on the public mind in England, 
by supposing that the great majority of those who 
might be expected to think and feel on such ques- 
tions, have never let this one come fairly before 
them. This might appear impossible, considering 
the pains which have been taken to make it known. 
But when men have a feeling that they wiU find it 
hard to settle a question, they have a way of 
putting it from them, in the hope, as they say, that 
it will settle itself. And I believe that it is under 
some such expectation that the Education question 
in this country has been hitherto so little con- 
sidered, even by right-minded persons in England. 
But when they find that this expectation is not re- 
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alized, they will consider the question. And it is 
impossible that men of fair minds, who do consider 
it, can come to any conclusion except this : that 
the Church in Ireland has been treated most 
harshly and unjustly in this important question of 
Education. 

While the question between the Church and the 
Government was, Whether the National System of 
Education should be so modified, as to allow the 
Church to share in the benefit of the annual Par- 
liamentary grant for Education in Ireland, the 
feeling of men who entered but Uttle into the reli- 
gious consideration of the question, might have 
been, and probably would have been, very different. 
They would not unnaturally say, Government, 
with the concurrence of Parliament, have made a 
great experiment for the settlement of a difficult 
practical question. Those persons who complain 
of the principles on which this settlement has been 
made, may have something to say for themselves. 
But in asking the Government to unsettle what 
has been settled with so much difficulty, and what 
could not be now unsettled without a host of diffi- 
culties of the same kind, they ask too much, — 
more than it can be expected that Government 
should concede. And so a majority of men of the 
world would side with Government and the Le- 
gislature in rejecting our petitions, while such was 
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their prayer. But even in the eyes of men of the 
world, who allow themselves to look at it, the case 
became widely diflferent, when the object of the peti- 
tions was altered ; when the Church virtually said — 
We do not withdraw our protest against the system 
which you have established. We cannot forbear' 
from reminding you, from time to time, that in 
this you have done wrong. For that is a duty 
which rests upon us, and of which we cannot re- 
lieve ourselves. But we will so far acquiesce in 
your determination, that, beUeving it to be fixed, 
we will not attempt now to disturb it. But as you 
are resolved that the National System shall remain 
in a state in which we cannot conscientiously take 
advantage of it for our people, we ask you to aid 
us in educating them, according to our conscien- 
tious views of the mode in which that duty should 
be performed. 

It does not appear how, upon any principles of 
common equity in the administration of the State 
and the distribution of its advantages^ and least 
of all on the principles on which the National 
System was framed, or however, the principles on 
which it would be defended, such a prayer could 
be refused. The principle on which the National 
System was established, at least the principle on 
which it would be defended, is, that not only ought 
the State to provide education for the children of 
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its poorer members, but to take care that it shall be 
on such a system as shall oflfer no hindrance to their 
availing themselves of the boon. And that when 
any objection is raised against the system adopted 
in the schools supported by the State, which pre- 
vents those for whom they were intended from 
taking advantage of them, if the objectors cannot 
be otherwise satisfied, whatever has given them 
offence should be taken away. This is the princi- 
ple, I suppose, on which the authors and advocates 
of the National System in this country would 
choose to defend its introduction and maintenance. 
In fact what they say is : Roman Catholic 
children were taken and kept away from the 
schools provided for the poor, because their parents 
were opposed to the part of the system adopted in 
those schools, by which all children in attendance 
who could join in the exercise intelligently, were 
required to read the Bible. And it was right and 
necessary that what operated as a hindrance to 
their profiting by this state-provision for their 
education, should be taken away. And this was 

done accordingly ^But then, — waiving all the 

questions of fact and of principle which this defence 
involves, — is it not notorious that this change which 
has thrown open the schools of the State to Soman 
Catholics, has closed them against the children of 
the Church ? That the members of the Church feel 
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that there are objections to the existing System> 
which prevent them from taking advantage of it ? 
And does it not appear that, upon the lowest prin- 
ciples of fairness, they might expect for their scru- 
ples and for the loss which they entail on them, 
some measure of the consideration which was so 
liberally shown to Koman Catholics? That if it were 
thought too much to ask, that the System should 
be restored to its former state, in order to enable 
them to take advantage of it, they should at least 
be helped to maintain schools upon a system which 
offers no violence to their religious principles ? 

It would be no answer to say, as many would 
be disposed to say, that what they dignify by the 
name of religious principles, are really perverse 
prejudices, which deserve no respect from reasonable 
men. Be it so. Were this ever so true, it would 
not materially alter the case. For it is to be sup- 
posed that the concessions which the Government 
and the Legislature made to the Koman Catholic 
objections against the reading of the Bible, were 
not made because they regarded such objections as 
enlightened,' and reasonable, and deserving of re- 
spect, but because they believed them to be strong. 
They saw that they were a hindrance to their avail- 
ing themselves of the benefits of the education pro 
vided by the State, and believed them to be an 
insurmountable hindrance. And they gave way to 
them. Well, and are not the objections of the 
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ministers and members of our Church against the 
altered System, which enjoys the exclusive patro- 
nage of the State, operating as a hindrance to their 
taking advantage of it for the children for whom 
they have to provide gratuitous education ? And 
if this be so, on what principle are they disregarded? 
It can hardly be that they are thought to be less 
invincible than those of the Eoman Catholics to 
the former System. The fact is, that they have 
not only been acted on for a far longer time, but 
under far more trying circumstances* Neither is 
there room for the plea that the numbers who suf- 
fered by the Scriptural System were so great as to 
make it necessary to sacrifice it to their objections; 
while objections to the existing System only ope- 
rate to the disadvantage of comparatively few — 
too few to deserve the serious consideration of the 
State. I believe that some urge this plea in good 
fidth. But it is only because they do not take the 
trouble of informing themselves on the subject. 
For to say nothing of the principle of the defence, 
it rests on a total mistake as to matter of fact. 
There is, in fact, no such enormous disproportion 
as to give any colour of justification for such a 
mode of dealing with the case. What was the 
numbei* of Koman Catholic children who were 
excluded from the benefits of education, by their 
objections to the reading of the Bible in the 
schools supported by the State, we have no 
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direct means of determining. But we have conclusive 
evidence that it could not have been considerable, 
until violent efforts were for a short time used 
to drive them from all Scriptural schools,^-eflbrts 
which could not have been kept up, and which 
would never have been made, but with the prospect 
of eflfecting the overthrow of the existing System. 
In 1831, it would appear that not fewer than 
300,000 Boman Catholic children were receiving 
Scriptural Education in Ireland.* Fourteen years 
after there are found in the schools of the Na- 
tional Board less than 400,000 children ; f though 
the public money has been so liberally voted iri' 
its support, and all the influence of Government^ 
and all the Ecclesiastical power of the Bomish 
Clergy are employed, to make those schools the 
exclusive channels of education to the poor; 
While at the same time the Church Education 
Society, deprived of all aid from the public 
frmds, is educating above 104,000 children. This 
answer therefore, even if it were unimpeachable 
in principle, is altogether erroneous in matter 
of fact. And so the question recurs. When Boman 
Catholic prejudices against the Bible are treated 
with such tender consideration, why are the preju* 

* This is the calculation of the Rev. Dr. Martin in his Defence 
of the Irish CUrgy^ p. 6. 

t 395,550. Meventh Report of the Commisnoners of National 
Education in Irdand, 

B 
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dices, if they be prejudices, of Protestants in favor 
of the Bible, treated with disregard and scorn ? 

I think that it is impossible to return any answer 
to this question, which will give the proceeding 
towards the Church in Ireland in this matter, such 
a show of equity as is essential to tl^e permanence 
of any course of public policy, at least in England.* 
A love of fair play is so strong a feeling in the 
English mind, as to array the great mass of the 
nation against any measure which is so decidedly 
wanting in that quaUty, as soon as they thoroughly 
apprehend its character. And if the supporters of 
the Church Education Society go on quietly in 
their present course, doing all that they can do to 
discharge the duty which rests on them in this 
matter — ^all that they have done hitherto, and 
more — while on all proper occasions, and by all 
proper means, the claims of the Society are calmly 
and fully brought forward, — I cannot believe that 
the Church will be long without such a measure 
of the sympathies of the English public as will in 
due time reach Parliament and the Government, 
and free them from the painful constraint under 
which it is to be hoped that they must have been 
acting in the case, — by providing a force on the side 
of duty, of right feeling, and sound principle, 
which will more than countervail the pressure in 

* Note E. 
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the opposite direction to which they have been, I 
would lain hope most reluctantly, yielding. 

Such a result could hardly be looked for if 
the Church were divided, or to be divided, on 
this question* Any considerable secession from 
the supporters of the Church Education Society 
would leave the claims of the residue the same in 
the most important respects, but it would leave 
them in a state in which they would produce much 
less impression. And the relief which I confidently 
expect for the Church, could not reasonably be ex- 
pected for a section, even a respectable section of it. 
But I have no apprehension of any such defection 
as will make any important change in this respect. 
I feel confident that the Church Education Society 
will still have the support, which it always has had, 
of the whole Church, with very inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions,— of almost all the clergy and far the greater 
part of the laity. I am not insensible to the forces 
which are brought to bear to shake the stedfastness, 
more e^eciaUy of the clei^ in this matter. But 
I have no fears that they will prevail to any extent. 
The clergy of our Church have borne too much in 
this cause, and borne it too well, to leave room to 
fear that their principles will fail to support them 
through the trial to which they are now exposed, 
or any that may be still in store for them.* 

* Note F. 
E 2 
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Of these trials of your stedfastness, so far as they 
address themselves to you through any sordid or 
ambitious feehngs, I have little apprehension ; and 
I do not mean to speak of any of that class of temp- 
tations. But there is a temptation drawn from a 
supposed connexion between this question and the 
interests of the Church, which may produce an im- 
pression on some who would be proof against any 
of a more selfish character. And this I must 
briefly notice. 

It is urged that the course which the Church has 
pursued, and is pursuing, has separated her from 
her best friends in the State ; and that if she con- 
tinue to maintain a position which is so calculated 
to alienate them, or convert them into enemies, the 
result may be most disastrous to her, beset as she 
is by envenomed foes, and fighting for her very 
existence as an establishment. You will often hear 
this argument urged, and in difierent shapes, and 
you may be tempted to think that it alters your 
line of duty in the case most materially. One 
of your first duties being to guard the interests 
of the Church, you may be led to doubt whether 
you are justified in persevering in a course which 
seems so greatly to augment her perils. 

On this point I feel it necessary to say something, 
but I shall speak very briefly upon it. And I 
am anxious in the first place to say, that such 
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fears^ however well-founded they may appear to 
be, can ftirnish no su6Scient grounds for the ad- 
vice which is built on thpm. Such calculations, 
— calculations of the effects of our actions on 
our own or others' interests, — are only fitly re- 
sorted to, to determine our choice between two 
courses, when it is clear that, so far as duty and 
principle are concerned, both are open to us. But 
till that question is settled, and still more, after it 
has been settled in the negative, such calculations 
have no place. 

Now the latter is our actual position with respect 
to the matter under consideration. We have made 
our choice by the higher and more certain rule, 
and are not at hberty to unsettle it now by the 
lower and more precarious one. We have been 
acting in accordance with what we believe to be 
the requirements of Christian principle. Of 
course, if it were shown that we were mistaken 
in this behef, it would be open to us to consider 
whether a regard for the interests of the Church 
did not call on us to retrace our steps. But until 
this be shown, we ought not to alter our course, 

' nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but stiU bear up, and steer 
Right onward ' — 

whatever may appear to be the consequences, 
not to ourselves only, but to the Church. To 
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the Great Head of the Church we may commit 
her interests^ He will dispose of them as seems 
good to His infinite wisdom. What He may de- 
termine concerning her is unknown to us. But 
one thing we are sure of, and that is, that we have 
no warrant from Him to attempt to guard or to 
advance her interests, anymore than our own, by de- 
parting a hair's breadth from the path of rectitude. 

We have therefore nothing to do with such cal- 
culations. But I wish to add, that I think that 
those on which this counsel is based are altogether 
erroneous. My settled conviction is, that this 
advice is not less mistaken in policy than it is 
unsound in principle ; and that, if it were followed, 
it would not avert or diminish the dangers which 
now threaten the Church, but fearfully, if not 
fatally, augment them. 

Of course the reputation of our Church can be 
little affected by any change of sentiment or of 
conduct, with reference to this question, so long 
as the change is confined to a few individual clergy- 
men. But, €ifter all that has been said and done 
in this matter from the first, and for years, by the 
great body of the clergy, if they, or any consider- 
able number of them, were so to change, it cannot 
be doubted that the character of the Church for 
consistency and true principle would be deeply 
injured, if not altogether destroyed. 
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Now the character of the clergy is so essential 
to the maintenance of their influence, and to the 
efficiency of their ministry, that the security of the 
temporal possessions of the Church would be dearly 
purchased at the cost of its reputation. But, in 
fact, they cannot be so secured. No intelligent 
observer of the Church's struggles for the last 
quarter of a century can, I think, doubt, that what 
has sustained her (humanly speaking), and enabled 
her advocates to maintain her cause, even with the 
measure of success which has attended their exer- 
tions, is the evidence which she has given of un- 
shaken stedfastness of principle under the sorest 
trials. Much of the estimation which she enjoys 
is no doubt due to her newly-awakened zeal and 
activity ; and the signal improvement, which her 
worst enemies must acknowledge to have taken 
place, in the qualifications of all orders of her mi- 
nistry. But even this (still speaking according to 
human speculations,) would not, I believe, have 
availed her, but for the evidence which her trials 
enabled her to afford, that all this rested upon a 
solid basis, and that her clergy, even in the extre- 
mity of privation, suffering, and danger, could not 
be brought to purchase relief for themselves, or for 
those dearest to them, or even forbearance or favor 
for their persecuted Church, by sacrificing, holding 
back, or in any degree compromising, her princi- 
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pies and their own. At least had she failed, when 
tried, to give this proof, all the advancement to 
which I have adverted, would have been regarded 
as outward and hollow, and would have availed 
her but little against the persevering and vigorous 
assaults to which she has been exposed. 

Doubtless that she has been hitherto preserved 
is due to the good pleasure of the Most High, and 
her future destiny depends altogether upon the 
inscrutable will of the same long-suffering and gra- 
cious God. But looking at means, I believe, as 
I have said, that to the reputation for principle 
which she has so dearly earned, she is mainly in^ 
debted for her safety. And my firm belief is, that 
the dangers which now menace her would be far 
more fearfully augmented by th^ loss of this repu- 
tation, which must be incurred by any departure 
from principle upon this great question, than they 
can be by any effects which a stedfast abiding 
by her principles can produce, whether in the 
way of alienating her friends, or exasperating her 
enemies. 



I certainly have no disposition to underrate the 
dangers which now threaten the Church. What 
one needs indeed in such times, is to guard against 
the temptation to over-estimate dangers, which 
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every one must feel to be real and great. In all 
our judgments about the times in which we live, 
we ought to remember how liable we are to ex- 
aggerate their importance. Not that that is 
always the error which we fall into with respect 
to them. We often allow events, pregnant with 
the most momentous consequences, to pass by un- 
heeded. But the general disturbance of our judg- 
ment, with respect to objects which are close to 
us, is, as every one knows, the other way. As to 
distant events^ time has told his tale, and we can 
look at them somewhat dispassionately in the pages 
of history, and see them in somewhat of their true 
dimensions and connexions. But it is not so with 
respect to those in the midst of which we are living. 
Their proximity of itself has a tendency, if we 
look at them at all, to give them a disproportioned 
magnitude. And the way in which our interests, 
and passions, and feelings, are connected with 
them, is calculated to increase the error in the same 
direction. And it behoves us to remember all 
this, when we pronounce any judgment on events 
in our own day. But after every reasonable allow- 
ance for such sources of error, I think that any 
reflecting person, who considers the present aspect 
of affairs in all its bearings, will hardly hesitate to 
pronounce the dangers which actually threaten the 
Church to be great and unexampled.* And though 
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this judgment, in the minds of most who pass it, 
refers only to dangers from without, I cannot 
but fear that it is true also with respect to our 
dangers from within. 

Upon one of these internal sources of danger — 
the Tractarian movement, and the principles frt)m 
which it sprang, — and the way in which they had 
developed themselves in its progress up to the time, 
— I spoke at large to you when I addressed you 
before. Regarding this movement as by far the 
most formidable of all the dangers by which the 
purity, the efficiency, and the peace of our Church 
are threatened in our day, I not merely expressed 
my opinion upon it distinctly and strongly, but I 
sustained it by an account of its origin, progress, 
and actual state at the time. I wish you to be 
aware, that my judgment concerning this unhappy 
movement in the Church continues unchanged : 
And that I see no cause to withdraw or to qualify 
any statement of facts which I then made con- 
cerning it, or any opinion which I expressed upon 
its character and tendencies. 

The intervening time has not passed without 
furnishing additional matter of the same kind. 
And I should feel it to be very interesting to con- 
tinue the eventful story, as presenting a fturther 
development of the principles of the movement, 
^nd as confirming and illustrating all that I before 
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said of it. But there are maBv reasons which 
tend U. resrt. me fro. entering i largely into iU 
later, as I did into its earlier history. It is in- 
deed fortunately unnecessary to pursue it in de- 
tail in the same way, because I trust the minute- 
ness with which I traced its progress previously, 
was not without its eflfect, both in directing your 
attention to what has happened since, and sup- 
plying you with some guidance in judging of what 
you observed. But though there is much to ren- 
der so detailed an account of the recent history of 
the movement unnecessary, and something to make 
it mexpedient ; yet it is so very important that you 
should understand the actual position of this active 
party, that I shall give such a glance at the in- 
terval, as is necessary for that purpose. 



When my review of the progress of Tracta- 
rianism ended, it seemed impossible that matters 
should rest long in the position to which they had 
been brought. It seemed impossible on the one 
hand, that those who had gone so far should not 
go still further — and on the other, that those who 
were charged with the government of the Church 
and the University should be able much longer to 
maintain the forbearance which they had so long 
exercised. Both anticipations were soon realized. 
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And in proceeding to give a few of the most 
important incidents connected with their fulfilment, 
I would premise that I shall bring them forward, 
not in order of their occurrence, but in that which 
enables me most easily to exhibit the present state 
of the movement. 

The British Critic was sacrificed, as you are 
probably aware, to the alarm which its fiercer arti- 
cles created. And having been formally disowned 
and cast off by a more moderate section of the 
party — in a publication of which I shall be obliged 
to take some notice by and by — it was discon- 
tinued. But one of the writers, whose articles 
were as much as, or more than any other s, the occa- 
sion of this catastrophe, (Mr. Ward) came forward 
to avow and justify them, in a work published with 
his name, in which he re-stated all that he had 
written in the Periodical, with at least as much 
strength as when he was speaking under the pro- 
tection of an anonymous publication. — His book, 
which was a bulky volume, appeared under the title 
of The Ideal of a Christian Church considered 
in comparison with existing practice^ and so 
afforded a natural occasion for giving his views 
both as to what our Church ought to be, and how 
far she falls short of the standard. And if you 
remember some of the extracts which I gave you 
before from the British Critic ^ you will have some 
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idea of how he takes advantage of the opportu- 
nity to descant on both themes. Your anticipations 
are not likely to go beyond the reality. The 
Tablet^ a well-known Roman Catholic newspaper, 
noticing the book at its first appearance, after ac- 
knowledging cordially its religious promise^ and 
bestowing ample praise upon the intellectual abiUty 
which it displayed, describes it as "not less dis- 
tinguished for its abhorrence of every shred of 
Protestantism — for deep sympathy with the Roman 
Church — for disgust and loathing at the present 
condition, theoretical and practical, of the Esta- 
blishment." * 

This is really an unexaggerated representation 
of its leading characteristics. But even this descrip- 
tion would fail to give you an adequate notion of 
what the book actually is, without extracts. Those 
which I shall subjoin, have in view the simple 
object of showing the licence which the author 
allowed himself on both subjects,— his own Church, 
and the Church of Rome. They are not intended 
to show the boundless power of self-delusion which 
the writer possesses, the reckless inconsistencies 
with which his work teems, or the almost incredi- 
ble ignorance that it displays.! They will necessarily 
disclose something of his rashness and violence and 
extravagance. But even that is not their purpose. 

• TabUt, July 27, 1844. t Note G. 
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Their purpose is to exhibit his views of the Church 
of Borne and of our own Church, and his state of 
feeling towards both, at the time that he regarded 
himself as a loyal and dutiful child of the latter, 
and professes that the very idea of leaving her had 
never been before his mind as an immediately prac- 
tical question ; nay^ that his present feeling wasj 
that he would be committing a mortal sin in doing 
so* 

The writer describes the system which he had 
been taught in his own Church as radically cor- 
rupt and heretical ;'\ he professes to regard the 
English Reformation as the very embodiment of 
the sins most opposed to dut if ulness and faith, 
and holds therefore that, so long as it is assumed 
that that event is to be regarded with respect^ 
these important principles cannot be apprehended 
in their true colour s.^ I do not know what may 
be thought of the evidence which he gives that he 
apprehends in their true colours the great princi- 
ples of dutifulness and faith ; but he certainly 
leaves no room to suspect that if he fails in rightly 
apprehending them, it is from regarding the Eng- 
lish Reformation with too much respect. For he tes- 
tifies that he is among the members of our Church 
who regard that miserable event with deep and 
burning hatred : \ that so far is he from agreeing 

* P. 71. t P. 75. X P. 99. ^ P. 44. 
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with those who prefer it to the Foreign, that he 
knows no single movement in the Church , except 
Arianism in the fourth century^ which seems to 
him so wholly destitute of all claims on our sym- 
pathy and regard^ as the English Reformation.^ 
And as to the present position of the Church, 
while he allows that she is gifted with the power 
of dispensing sacramental grace ^ he describes her 
as wholly destitute of external notes ^ and wholly 
indefensible as to her position^ by external^ his- 
toricaly ecclesiastical, arguments. 1[ He says : — 
** A Society so ordered, may be still, by God's 
inscrutable mercy, a channel of Divine grace, as 
our Church is; but it is literally unmeaning to 
speak of it as a Dispenser or Witness of religious 
Truth. We cannot learn doctrine from the Eng- 
lish Church, if we would ; for she teaches no uni- 
form doctrine to be learned. "J 

His language upon all these subjects appears 
abundantly strong ; but he takes care to assure us 
that the words which he uses do not even fully ex- 
press the convictions f which are among the very 
deepest that he feels. ^ 

I gave you in my former Charge some of the 
passages in the British Critic^ in which his views of 
the Doctrine of Justification by Faith are expressed. 

* P. 46, note. f P. 286. I P. 409. § P. 293. 
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They are referred to in his book, and he appears 
anxious to explain them, chiefly in order to show 
that he used such expressions with a precise 
and definite meanings not with inconsiderate and 
hasty vehemence. And he sets down the most 
remarkable ot these passages, taken from his various 
Articles in the Periodical referred to, in which 
Luther and " the Evangelicals" are held up to 
due abhorrence as the author and the supporters 
of a " soul-destroying heresy." These are given 
to prove that he has every desire to repeat in 
his own name the condemnatory language which 
he had used anonymously.* And he subjoins 
that there is no one circumstance connected with 
his humble efforts in the British Critic, on which 
he looks back with so much satisfaction as on 
thisy that he has ventured to characterize that 
hateful and fearful type of Antichrist in terms 
not wholly inadequate to its prodigious deme- 
rits. \ 

It is right, however, if only to vindicate this 
author s impartiality, to add, that it is not merely 
Luther and " the Evangelicals " to whom he deals 
out such hard measure. He expresses his deep con- 
viction that the fundamental principle of ordinary 
* High Church^ theology , — the principle on which 

* P. 302. t P. 305. 
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* High Churchmen ' justify the Reformation^ 
— praise Cranmer and his associates^ defend our 
continued separation from Rome^ and claim for 
our Church the allegiance of her members^ — that 
this fundamental principle of ordinary * High 
Church^ theology y considered in the temper of 
mind to which it fitly appertains^ is simply Anti- 
christian, and, considered in its inevitable tendency, 
is destructive of all religious belief whatever.* 

He maintains that the fruits of the Befonnation 
among ourselves, if fairly compared with those 
which it has produced abroad, will not exhibit the 
advantage on the English side, which is so conti- 
nually assumed, but the contrary. " Holiness of 
life and orthodoxy of faith," he says, ** cannot have 
been less cared for abroad than here : for here the 
inculcation of them has been utterly neglected, and 
more cannot by possibility be said of any Society 
calling itself Christian.** The comparison is pur- 
sued in reference to other particulars, with the 
same results. But the final point which seems 

* P. 117. The principle thus denounced^ as stated by him is : 
" that when * the holy Church throughout the world,' (or at 
least that which has hitherto been believed to be such) with one 
voice propounds a certain scheme of doctrine for acceptance, a 
local church is at liberty to throw off such doctrine, (not because 
religious men among her members have heartily accepted it, and 
then find by experience that it offends against sacred and in- 
violable principles of conscience, but) because in the judgment of 
that local church, such doctrine is not sufficiently supported by 
the testimony of early ages." — Ibid, 
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to turn the scale most decidedly against Eng- 
land is this : " Nay, to come to a more shocking 
thought still, English * High Churchmen' are in 
the constant habit of attributing to the most holy 
and mortified men, to St. Bonaventura, to St. 
Bernardine of Sienna, to St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
a close approach at least to positive idolatry. 
What more fearful approximation to blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost has the wildest German 
ever devised ? " * This feature of our theology, 
with which, as with the most fearful of ally he 
closes this comparison, is, he says, "Alas! even 
more signally characteristic of ' High Churchmen ' 

than of others:" "the class, as a whole, 

have invented for themselves a principle, [with 
reference to these saints] new in the history of 
Christian theology, and in many respects even 
more conspicuously offensive in God's sight than 
the more avowed results of the rationalistic spirit." 
After describing the self-exalting spirit of Anti^ 
Christ, which in these our days has been unchained 
among us, he demands : " Where has it exercised 
more certain and unmistakeable influence than in 
our own * High Church ' theology ? " And recur- 
ring to the manifestation of that spirit to which he 
before referred, — in the boldness with which ordi- 
nary men venture to criticise the practice of the 

* Pp. 425, 426. 
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Romish saints, and arraign them of the sin of 
giving to the creature the honour due to the 
Creator, — he asks : " Who can wonder at the 
small degree of favour which God seems to have 
shown to the Anglican * High Church ' principle, 
when it has its origin and life in this appalHng 
blasphemy?"* 

One of the objects of his book was, to engage 
High-Churchmen to combine to discharge the pre- 
sent duties of the Church — to unite in steadily car- 
rying the principles on which they all agree, for- 
ward to their results. What his anticipations are 
of the ultimate issue of such a course, he does not 
affect to hide : " For my own part, I think it 
would not be right to conceal — indeed I am anxious 
openly to express, my own most firm and undoubt- 
ing conviction, — that were we, as a Church, to 
pursue such a line of conduct as has been here 
sketched, in proportion as we did so, we should be 
taught from above to discern and appreciate the 
plain marks of Divine wisdom and authority in the 
Boman Church, to repent in sorrow and bitterness 
of heart our great sin in deserting her communion, 
and to sue humbly at her feet for. pardon and resto- 
ration.^t His own sentiments towards Rome har- 
monize with those which he entertains for his own 

* Pp. 427, 428. « At p. 428, we find a sentence that strikes 
us as rather strong." — TaMety as before. t P. 473. 

F 2 
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Church. lie acknowledges that it is to the Church 
of Rome that his own eyes are always Jirst direc- 
ted when in search of spiritual wisdom.* He 
seems indeed more apprehensive that the amount 
of reverence, gratitude y sympathy, and faith, 
which he desires always to feel towards Roman 
doctrine, will be under than over-rated; and ac- 
knowledges that it is his own habitual wish and 
intention that in his writings devotion to the Papal 
see should manifest itself on all occasions.^ How- 

* P. 470. To this declaration the following note is appended : 
" I mean, to which, as an organized Society, my eyes are so di- 
rected ; many, I suppose, will understand and echo my feelings 
when I say, that the first quarter to which I always look for 
spiritual wisdom, is nearer home." There is no difficulty in con- 
jecturing the name of the spiritual guide alluded to. But who- 
ever he he, the best wish that one can offer for him is, that he 
may be led to repent the use which he has made of the reverence 
and submission with which so many looked to him as their 
spiritual director. 

t P. 431. The passage referred to is ; "The immediate rea- 
son of my allusion to this article [in the Foreign and Colonial 
Qtuirterly Review, October, 1843,] is the writer's mention, (p. 
595) of that * deadly chill with which many of our * ordinary 
writings ' in the British Critic ' freeze the very life's blood of 
many that repair to them to be taught, how they may unite loyal 
love to their own immediate mother, with a true acknowledgment 
of brotherhood to the Romish Church.' If I wished to be criti- 
cal I should rather demur to the last expression. I trust cer- 
tainly for myself, that none even of my earlier writings in the 
British Critic imply any such equality of the English Church to 
the Roman, that I should presume simply and without qualifica- 
tion, to call Roman Catholics, as such, brethren ; and indeed all 
through his comments on the * Extreme section of theologians 
within the Church of England ' he understates the amount of 
reverence, gratitude, sympathy, and faith, which for myself cer- 
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ever, after all this, he did not think it right at the 
time to leave the Communion of the Church of 
England. And for this view of his duty, he gives 
his reasons at considerable length. Those which 
he regarded as the most weighty, were, first, that 
not a few individuals who were tried by doubts, 
whether a society so fearfully distracted as our 
Church is, could really be a home of Christ, had 
resolved to live a stricter and more active and self- 
denying life in her communion, in order to put the 
matter to a practical issue, whether Christ would 
still give the strength in our Church for this 
more samtly life, and that the result had been en- 
tirely satisfactory.* And, moreover, that there 

talnly, I always desire to feel towards Roman doctrine. In this 
particular I am bound to acknowledge Mr. Palmer's description 
as more just and accurate than the Reviewer's ; for when the 
former says that ' it is quite curious to observe how on aU occa^ 
sions this devotion to the Papal See manifests itself.' (p. 55^ 
note) though the immediate occasion of the remark is an article 
by another hand, it does no more than justice to my own ha- 
bitual wish and intention." 

* " not a few members of our Church, finding them- 
selves brought into so critical a position, have taken that very 
course, which would follow from those principles which I have 
humbly attempted to advocate ; a course surely, which must com- 
mend itself to aU dutiful and serious minds, who are not absolutely 
bewildered by the technicalities of controversy. They have resolved 
to load the ordinances of our Church, as it were, with a heavier 
weight ; they have regarded the lowering aspect of things around 
as a call from God to aim at still higher and stricter obedience, 
to open new paths of labour and self-denial ; that they may put 
the matter to a practical issue, whether Christ will still give them 
strength in our Church for this more saintly life, or wiU summon 
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was nothing to prevent a member of our Church 
from holding all Roman doctrines.* 



them into a new position, that they may enjoy the fuhiess of His 
grace. And the response of aU (I believe) without exception, 
who have made this trial, has been most wonderfully harmo- 
nious : the more they have laboured to chasten and deny them- 
selves, the more they have experienced, not a restless and uneasy 
desire for fuller privileges, but the very reverse ; their treasure 
has been increased, of heavenly peace and joy in believing. The 
truth then has been, that such Christians as I have been describ- 
ing, have obtained a deeper and more certain assurance than ever 
had been before in their power ; — while we ordinary men have 
obtained, by means of the more visible and acknowledged aus- 
terity of life which has been here and there brought before our 
view, an external note, of a far higher and more heavenly nature, 
than any which some among us may consider that we have lost. 
Nor can it be necessary to point out, how that in proportion as 
any member of our church may have a deeper conviction of her 
prostrate, miserable, and corrupt condition, in that very propor- 
tion will such remarkable facts as those I have mentioned, appeal 
to him as peculiar and most constraining indications of God^s 
wUl."— pp. 569, 670. 

* A subordinate part of his reasoning deserves, on more grounds 
than one, to be set down. He is endeavouring to turn aside the 
application of Augustine's argument against the Donatists, to 
members of the Church of England like himself, whose eyes were 
opened to the correspondence in some important particulars be- 
tween the two cases — that of the English Church and the ancient 
Schismatics referred to : ** Let us suppose that the Donatists had 
remained for three hundred years practicaUy separated from, not 
actively opposing, the great body of the church ; let us suppose 
that few Catholics comparatively, came across their path, and 
those desirous on the whole rather to conceal than display their 
characteristic marks ; nay, occasionally making common cause 
with God-denying heretics to oppose the dominant Society ; let 
us suppose that, by help of the positive doctrines they retained, a 
sudden spring of catholic life gushed forth from the bosom of this 
Society in itself ; that either the whole Society, or a certain con- 
crete mass of it, as yet unascertainable in extent, were plainly 
and avowedly gravitating back in the direction of their ancient 
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Whatever satisfaction such reasons gave him 
at the time,* you are aware that, as might have 

mother . . . have we any right to infer, that under such circum- 
stances as these, St. Augustine, had he lived in such a time, 
would have summoned individual Donatists, one hy one, to exer- 
cise their private judgment, and come forth from a body now 
exhibiting such signs of freshness and of life ? The plainest 
common sense, answers — No." — ^pp. 674, 675. 

* It was so perfect that he declares : " When I consider all 
this, I plainly say that — supposing, under the influence of some 
apparent force of argument, or some active impression on the 
imagination, I were to dissever myself from these objects of 
veneration, — I doubt if I should know one moment's peace of 
mind during the remainder of my life." — p. 672. This strong 
profession of loyalty and fidelity to the Church of England comes 
on one strangely towards the end of a long book which seems 
written for the express purpose of extinguishing every spark of 
such feelings in the breasts of others. Every one is in courtesy 
supposed to know his own mind best, and so this writer is not to 
be doubted, when he says, that it was essential to his peace of 
mind at the time to abide in the Church of which he gives so 
fearfril a portraiture. But certainly most honest men, if they 
believed but one half of the charges which he has preferred against 
the Church, could not know one moment''8 peace of mind whUe 
they remained in it. But one must not forget that there is such 
a thing as idiosyncrasy, intellectual and moral. And aU that one 
can say is, that the mind in which such feelings of veneration 
and affection, loyalty and fidelity towards the Church, could 
coexist with the other feelings and opinions so vehemently ex* 
pressed in the volume, must be so unusually constituted, intel- 
lectuaUy and morally, that ordinary minds must be content to 
look with perplexity and wonder at its movements, without at- 
tempting to understand them. The Review in the TaUet before 
referred to, regards this as the most extraordinary feature of this 
very extraordinary book, and renders its tribute of admirart^ion 
in the following passage : — ^^ But of all its distinguishing features, 
we confess we can find none more eminent than this — the extra- 
ordinary capacity of the author for standing upright, and ba- 
lancing himself on an invisible point — for walking in perfect 
security upon a line compared with which the edge of the keenest 
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been anticipated, they have been found insufficient 
to retain him within the pale of the Church. He 
has discovered that in these, his two principal rea- 
sons, he was mistaken as to the matter of fact ; 
while he has ceased to regard them as sufficient even 
if they had been true.* Accordingly, he has at 
last reached the natural termination of such a 
course, and thrown himself into the arms of Romcf 
And some will be therefore disposed to think that 
we have been misspending our time in dwelling on 
his violence and extravagance : that we have, in 
fact, no concern — at least here, — in this wild book, 

razor is breadth unlimited. After reading by far the largest and 
most important part of Mr, Ward's book^ we are wholly unable 
to form the least guess of how, or where he finds a resting-place 
for the sole of his foot."— It may be added, that the preface of 
his book was dated July 6, 1844, and that the date of the letter 
to the Editor of the Oxford Herald announcing that he was unable 
any longer to regard " the English Church as a safe home for the 
Catholic-minded Christian," is August 28, 1845. 

* " Now as I say in my letter, both these reason^ for remain- 
ing in the English Church have ceased to exist ; first, the free 
spread of Roman doctrine in our Church has been authoritatively 
checked ; and second, it is no longer true, as is now very generally 
known, that a stricter life in our communion has lessened doubts 
in the quarter where doubts have been most acutely felt. Those, 
then, who thought the arguments adduced in my work in defence 
of our position satisfactory (as I now do not think them) cannot 
any longer rest upon them ; for whatever force they once had, 
has come to an end." — Letter to the Editor of the Oxford Herald. 

t The new9 of this event reached the part of the country in 
which I was on the day before my charge was first delivered, and, 
as may be supposed, after all that goes before with respect to Mr. 
Ward, was written. But, as will be collected from what follows, 
I should have written about him at the same length, and in the 
same way, if the fact had occurred before I began to write. 
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or its author, — no more to do with his denunciations 
of the Church of England, and his admiration of 
the Church of Rome, than we should if they were 
found in a work of any avowed member of that 
Church. 

This is likely to be thought by some, but it 
is a very great mistake. It should not be for- 
gotten that, though he is now an avowed Boman 
Catholic, he was not so at the time that he wrote 
these things, but a professed member of our 
Church, and, as it would seem, determined to con- 
tinue in her communion. And moreover that he was 
a Tractarian Divine of considerable eminence, who 
had for three years been writing in this strain both 
of his own Church and of the Church of Eome ; 
and who not only enjoyed the confidence of the 
acknowledged leaders of the party in the earlier 
part of his course, but who, as will appear hereafter, 
had received public testimony of their sympathy in 
the expression of some of the strongest of the 
sentiments which he had published with respect 
to both churches. It must be felt, I think, that, 
in this point of view, we are very clearly and very 
nearly concerned in this exhibition of his principles. 

I must now notice the way in which it was dealt 
with. The writer not only published with his 
name the book of which I have given some speci- 
mens, but he thought it necessary to draw the 
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special attention of the authorities of the University 
and the Church to the outrage, by a passage which 
could hardly be regarded as any thing less than 
a direct challenge. After stating that the pro- 
gress of the movement, which had brought so 
many things to light, had revealed the fact, how 
utterly lax and inoperative our Articles really are, 
he proceeded— "No secret has been made of this 
conviction. It is now three years since I, a cler- 
gyman of the English Church, writing in my own 
name, published an opinion, ^ that the Articles 
were not directed against those who retained the 
old doctrines^ so that they were willing to join in 
a protest against the shameful corruptions in ex- 
istence, and also to give up the Pope * (Few More 
Words, p. 34, 35) that * the Articles do not exclude' 
the opinions which ^ had existed^ (at the time of the 
Reformation) * in the Church for an indefinite 
period' (Appendix to ditto, p. 8.) No argument 
has appeared of any force against these positions ; 
and, what is more to the purpose, no condemnation 
of them by any authoritative tribunal. Three years 
have passed, since I said plainly, that in subscribing 
the Articles, I renounce no one Roman doctrine : 
yet I retain my Fellowship, which I hold on the 
tenure of subscription, and have received no eccle- 
siastical censure in any shape." * 

* p. 567. 
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Whether this vaunt brought the book with more 
certainty under the notice of the Academic au- 
thorities, we cannot say ; but when it was considered, 
it could hardly be passed over, whatever were the 
anxiety to exercise forbearance. The proceeding 
to which it gave rise is so recent, and attracted so 
much attention, that I need not give any beyond 
the slightest account of it. The Hebdomadal Board 
submitted to convocation certain passages from 
Mr. W.'s book, and two propositions founded upon 
them. The first declared the passages cited, to be 
utterly inconsistent with the Articles of the Church 
of England, and with the declaration in respect of 
those Articles made and subscribed by the writer, 
previously and in order to his obtaining his degrees 
of M. A. and B. A. respectively, and with his 
good faith in respect of such declaration and sub- 
scription. The second was for his degradation 
from those degrees. The former of these propo- 
sitions was affirmed by a large majority ; though 
the minority who recorded their votes against 
such a sentence upon such passages, appeared 
astonishingly and alarmingly great. The numbers 
were 777 and 386. Some of those who gave 
their voices on the negative side, showed an 
anxiety to vindicate themselves from the inference 
that they concurred in, or approved of, the pas- 
sages submitted to Convocation, which they re- 
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fused to condemn in any way that expressed " any 
opinion upon the good faith of the author."* And 
no doubt the inference, however natural, is by no 
means necessary ; and therefore ought not to be 
maintained against such a disclaimer. The disclaimer 
ought certainly to protect those who joined in it,t 
fix)m being regarded as approving of the sentiments 
contained in the extracts from the Ideal submitted to 
Convocation, or even as expressing positively their 
judgment that such sentiments are consistent with 

* " The subjoined declaration of nearly one hundred Members 
of Convocation, is a satisfactory proof that thogie who refused to 
affirm the vague and indefinite proposition of the Oxford Hebdo- 
madal Board are not therefore to be classed among the favourers 
of Mr. Ward's popish or paradoxical views. . . . 

DECLARATION. 

Oxford, February 13. 

The undersigned Members of Convocation, desire to express 
their concurrence in the foUowing amendment, wliich was this 
day tendered in Convocation [The Vice Chancellor had refused 
to allow it to be put, on the ground that no proposition could be 
made which had not been previously agreed on by himself and 
the Hebdomadal Board] : ' That the passages now read from 
the book entitled The Ideal of a Christian Chv/rch consideredy are 
worthy of grave censure, but that Convocation declines to ex- 
press any opinion upon the good faith of the author, or to exer- 
cise the functions of an ecclesiastical tribunal by pronouncing 
judgment upon the nature or degree of his offence.' [After the 
signatures, it is added] There is no doubt that the foregoing 
signatures will shortly receive important additions, as lists are 
opened for that purpose at Mr. Parker's, Oxford ; and Messrs. 
Rivington's, Waterloo Place." — British Magazine, March, 1846. 
pp. 307 — 309. (Under the head Documents, and said to be from 
the Morning Post,) 

t Less than one- third of the minority on the first proposition, 
and one-fifth of the minority on the second. 
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an honest subscription to the thirty-nine Articles. 
But it at the same time shows that the vote is to 
be interpreted as a declaration on their part that 
this latter is a doubtful question, — that it is doubt- 
ful whether or not such sentiments as this writer 
had published can be held consistently with good 
faith by a Minister of the Church of England, — 
— whether or not subscription to the Articles in a 
non-natural sense, as explained by the writer in 
question, and distinctly acknowledged by him to 
be the only way in which the Articles could be 
reconciled to his published sentiments, is compat- 
ible with good faith. And if this be less formida- 
ble than actual accordance with, and approbation 
of, the passages in question, it is at least a suffix 
ciently startling opinion to be put forth by 386 
members of Convocation.* 



* This is interpreting the vote of the whole minority against 
the first proposition by means of the Amendment ; whereas it 
would appear that only those who actually signed the declaration 
(see for^^ing Note), can be regarded as adopting that explana- 
tion of their vote. This is no doubt true, but it will be seen 
by the following analysis of the minority, that the only error 
conmiitted by taking the amendment as expressing their princi- 
ples and feelings, is, that the amount of indulgence and &your 
which Mr. Ward's sentiments found among them is thereby con- 
siderably under-rated. 

The following statement is made by a gentleman (Thomas 
Henry Haddon, M.A., Exeter College) to whom the publication 
of the Declaration had been intrusted : " There are many others 
who have expressed their full concurrence in the terms of the 
proposed amendment, and their intention of voting for it, if it had 
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The second proposition was also aflSrmed. But 
the votes were here much more nearly equal, which 

been put, and who have, for various reasons, declined signing any 
public declaration to that effect ; and there are many more, who 
have voted against both the resolutions of the Idth, and who have 
expressed views in various ways similar to those embodied in the 
amendment, but have objected to one or other of its clauses or 
expressions." He deprecates the inference that all who voted 
against the first resolution, and did not sign the Declaration, were 
more or less favourable to the passages extracted from The Ideal : 
^' The main issue raised by that resolution was a very specific 
one — whether or not the passages, each and all, are inconsistent, 
not with the opinions of the voter, but with the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. To assert the strict affirmative of that issue was confessedly, 
difficult, — to prove it, impossible. How then can those who, whe- 
ther reasonably or not, acted upon this objection, be fairly charged 
with the expression of any opinion whatever upon a question 
wholly distinct from it ?" [Mr. Haddon here defends those who 
voted against the first proposition, on the ground that they could 
not have voted in affirmation of it, without thereby declaring 
each and all of the passages quoted to be inconsistent with the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Four days before, Mr. Oakley had published 
this, which is rather a different, view of the case : ^* It is impossible, 
as I conceive, to determine whether, in the minds of the proposers 
and ratifiers of the measure, all the extracts are considered to be at 
variance with the good faith of the author*s subscription, or only 
iome of them, and if some only, then which in particular of the 
whole number ?*'] . . . . "In justice to Mr. Ward, on the other 
hand, it must be stated that a large number, even of those persons 
who differed from this [his ?J view, did certainly feel, in addition 
to the reasons already alluded to for negativing the resolutions, 
that the points of difference between him and them did not in- 
volve any denial of the fundamental truths of the faith, and that 
it was therefore unjust in their opinion, to censure him, while 
others, whose errors loere said to be fundamental, were left un- 
touched. Many persons declined signing the inclosed declaration 
on these and similar grounds — and many more, it must of course 
be supposed, from other reasons equally or more favourable to 
Mr. Ward." — Letter to Editor of Morning Post. British Magazine^ 
March 1845. Documents, pp. 309, 310, 
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may be easily accounted for in various ways. They 
were 569 and 511 — above eighty members who 
voted on the first proposition, having withheld 
their votes on the second ; and above 1 20, as it 
would seem, who voted for the condemnation of 
the author s sentiments, having voted against his 
degradation. The only other point connected with 
this division to which I think it necessary to advert 
— and it is one of very great importance as re- 
gards the prospects of the Church — ^is this, that 
among the votes in the negative, on both questions, 
were not a few of the best known members of the 
Tractarian party, who would claim, and would be 
in general regarded as entitled to, a reputation for 
moderation.* 

As the book which fiimished the obnoxious pas- 
sages could be regarded in no other Ught, than 
an application of the principles of Tract XC, 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Hebdomadal Board 
thought it right to submit to Convocation a pro- 
position embodying their well-known censure of 

* " Mr, W. E. Gladstone^ M. P. was among the non-placets 
on both propositions. His cry of ' Non -placet ' in the theatre 
yesterday, was observed to be particularly energetic. Mr. New- 
man did not vote, nor was he present. Among the non-placets 
were Archdeacon Mannings Dr. Hook, Archdeacon Robert Wil- 
berforce, Archdeacon Thorpe, Dr. Grant, the Rev. John Keble, 
the Rev. John Miller, Dr. Moberly, Dr. Gresley, and Dr. Pusey." 
— British Magadne, March, 1845. p. 303. (Under the head Do- 
cuments, and said to be taken from the Morning Papers.) 
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this Tract. It had been always alleged by those 
who desired to depreciate this sentence, and to 
weaken its moral force, that it was but the opinion 
of the Heads of Houses, having no claim to be 
regarded as the judgment of the University until 
affirmed by Convocation. And it was very confi- 
dently predicted, that whenever such confirmation 
was sought, it would be seen that the Hebdomadal 
Board did not speak the sentiments of the Univer- 
sity. It might have been supposed that the favour- 
ers of the Tract who maintained this tone with 
respect to the views and feelings of the University, 
would have gladly concurred in taking advantage 
of so fitting an opportunity of deciding the ques- 
tion. But it turned out otherwise. They depre- 
cated very earnestly the measure for submitting it 
to the judgment of Convocation. And in the 
end, no vote was given upon the proposition 
of the Hebdomadal Board ; for the Proctors, 
upon its being proposed, exercised the power which 
they possess by their non placet^ of preventing 
the votes of Convocation from being taken. Their 
intention to interpose in this way had transpired, and 
an address of thanks for their determination was 
got up beforehand, and signed by 300 members of 
Convocation, including as before the best known of 
those who are regarded as Moderate.. Xxactorians^'l^ 

* " The foUowing address to the Proctors is in circuiatipmand 
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It k much to be regretted that this most mis- 
chievous publication should have been screened 
from condemnation on this occasion. There was 
indeed no room to doubt what the decision would 
have been, had the votes been taken, and so, as 
regarded the character of the University, and the 
influence of its judgment, the effect was the same 
with fair and thinking persons, as if the proposition 
had been affirmed by Convocation. But for per- 
sons of a different description, who unhappily form 
the great majority, a formal act, admitting of no 
dispute, would have been much more impressive. 
But notwithstanding this drawback, there could be 
little doubt that the whole proceeding was attended 
with considerable advantage. The solemn decision 
of the University, that to hold all Boman Doc- 
trine, as the author of the Ideal professed to do, 
and to subscribe the Articles in a non-natural 
sense, as he avowed that he did, was inconsistent 
with good faith, ought to have been in different 
ways salutary in its effects. 

has been signed by nearly 300 names, among which are Mr. 
Gladstone's, Judge Coleridge's, Dr. Hook's, Archdeacon Man- 
ning's, Sir W. Heathcote's, &c. : — 

^ To the Reverend the Proctors, 
' We, the undersigned Members of Convocation, understanding 
that you have resolved to put your negative upon the proposal re- 
lating to the Ninetieth Tract, in Convocation, on Thursday, the 
Idth instant, beg leave to tender to you our cordial thanks for a 
determination which we consider to have been demanded by the 
principles of our academical constitution.' " — Ibid, See Note H. 
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To the youth of the University it ought to 
have been a useful anticipation of the experience 
of life. Within the walls there was much to com- 
mend to them the teaching by which they were 
led step by step to the stage which it required 
Tract XG. to defend. And much too, in addition 
to its own pernicious sophistry, to blind them to 
the true nature of this defence^ and to beguile them 
into availing themselves of it, rather than resolutely 
retrace the path which had conducted them to a 
position that could not honestly be maintained. 
The Ideals in which the principles of the Tract 
were carried out to their proper results, was no 
doubt calculated to take away all delusion as to the 
true nature of those principles. But though some 
would be scared by Mr. Ward's boldness, others 
would be dazzled by it. And to many, under such 
circumstances, it ous^ht to have been useful to be 
™ae .. .ee, tha,'i„ th, judgment of . gre.. 
majority of those in whose esteem they would 
most desire to stand well, they could not act upon 
the principles of the Tract without forfeiting all re- 
putation for honor and honesty. Many, it is to be 
feared, were too far advanced to be turned back. 
But one might hope, that for not a few, this solemn 
declaration of the judgment of the University 
would prove a wholesome safeguard and restraint. 

Outside the limits of the University, this trial 
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of the strength of the party was likely to do some 
goody in abating the perplexity and alarm which 
exaggerated impressions of its extent had created. 
Such doubts and fears were not felt at the first, 
but they had by this time become very lively, 
and were very widely diffiised. There was a good 
deal in Tractarian practices and Tractarian teach- 
ing, which was attractive to the mass of the people, 
— who might have been led very far with the 
movementj if they could have been kept i^o- 
rant whither it was tending. But when this be- 
came clear, no further security was needed. The 
English people, generally speaking, have never 
lost the deep and strong feelings of aversion and 
dread of Borne, under which they cast off her 
yoke at the Beformation. And though such 
feelings are dormant under ordinary circumstances, 
it has been again and again shown at intervals 
that they are not extinguished, but that they can 
be roused in formidable strength, whenever there 
is reason to apprehend that the work then wrought 
is in danger. At this time there was not a little 
to awaken such fears. The party, of whose prin- 
ciples and tendencies there was now no longer any 
doubt, comprehended a considerable number of the 
clergy. They were scattered widely, and every 
member of it, wherever he was placed, contrived 
to become an object of attention, more or less, in 

G 2 
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his locality. And so the party had some visible 
and active representative wherever men turned their 
eyes, and appeared therefore more numerous than 
it really was ; — while its strength was further exag- 
gerated by the countenance which it received on 
various politic grounds, and the extent to which, 
what were regarded as its watchwords and its 
badges, were adopted by many who still professed 
not to belong to it. 

Under such circumstances it could not be sur- 
prizing that many should be in some danger of 
confounding the whole body of the clergy with 
this unsound and formidable party ; or at least, of 
feeling much painful perplexity how far the taint 
extended, and whom they were to trust as a safe 
guide, and whom to dread as a wily seducer. It 
might be expected that this vote would do some- 
thing towards re-estabUshing a more wholesome 
state of feeUng. The body which had given the 
vote was not exclusively composed of the clergy, but 
it was likely to be regarded as a fair representation 
of their principles and feelings.* And it was 

* The following passage may be taken as a proof that it was 
BO regarded. — ** As to the main body of the clergy, I do not see 
how any doubt can be seriously entertained, if we consider tlie 
tenour of the recent votes at Oxford, the University of the two 
in which it was believed there were most grounds for hope ; 
where a great part of the voters were clergymen." — Bev, W, Wing- 
fiMs Reasons for withdrawing from Ministerial DtUies in the 
Church of Bfigland at the present crisis. 
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something that a large majority of this body had 
come forward, not only publicly to purge them- 
selves of all sympathy with the offensive extrava- 
gances of the Ideal (which would have been very 
little,) but also decidedly and publicly to pronounce 
that such sentiments could not be held by a 
Minister of the Church of England without a 
violation of good faith. 

It is true that this was only a declaration against 
the Romanizing section of the movement, and that 
men, it would seem, might join in such a declara* 
tion, and yet be deeply imbued with Tractarian 
principles. And it may be thought that so there 
was, after all, but little in the vote to dispel 
the well-grounded alarm at the wide diffusion of 
those principles among the clergy. But the 
effects of such proceedings always depend mainly 
upon the state of feeling at the time, and much 
less upon their own force and bearing, when 
cooDy examined afterwards, without due reference 
to the state of the public mind to which they are 
addressed. And it is to be remembered, that the 
main object of men's fears, at that juncture, was 
the open demonstrations of Bomish principles which 
were made by Ministers of our Church ; and that 
therefore what promised to abate this outrage would 
be joyMy received at the time, though it might 
afterwards be seen and felt that much more was 
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needed. Besides, in estimating the value of this 
vote, it is necessary to consider, what would have 
been the effect, if such a production as the Idealy 
written by a member of the University, had been 
passed over by the authorities from a dread of the 
strength in Convocation of the party who were 
disposed to screen it from censure ; or if, when it 
was brought under the consideration of Convocation, 
that party had succeeded. 

But moreover, though the measure was only 
directed against a very extreme demonstration of 
the Bomanizing section of the movement party, it 
appeared, when the lists were examined, that it was 
treated as a common cause by the whole body. Either 
feeHnga.. their own pri^efple, were «^y touched 
when this development of them was assailed, or 
feeling that the holding of the Tractarian foundation 
was a bond of union which nothing that was heaped 
upon that foundation, even the whole cycle of Ro- 
man doctrine, could annuls — almost the entire 
party, including the moderate members, came to 
the rescue, and, though not a few blamed the im- 
prudence of the author of the Ideal^ yet all were 
resolutely banded together to protect him from the 
just censure which the authorities of the University 
attempted to inflict on him. And so the proceed-* 
ing was, in effect, a trial of the strength of the 
party, and, in the issue, a victory over it. 
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' It may be thought that it qualified the advantage 
of the result, that the proceeding brought out such 
a demonstration on the side of the movement. No 
doubt the minority was a very formidable one, whe- 
ther one looks to its numbers, or to the strength of 
the ties by which it appeared that they were united. 
But, as to their numerical strength, great as it was, 
it probably fell short of their own expectations, and 
of others* fears. Besides, if it were otherwise, it is 
always better in suqh divisions that the real state of 
the case should be known. And, as to the strengdi 
of the bond which united together all connected 
with the movement^ it was obviously desirable that 
it too should be clearly exhibited. And I may 
add that it could not be distinctly known, without 
serious detriment to the party. In one way, no 
doubt, union is always strength. But visible union 
in a bad cause is often, in another way, a source of 
weakness. And it must have been such in the pre- 
sent case. For the people of England not only 
have a keen sense of a want of uprightness, but 
they dispose of all questions connected with prac- 
tical morals by very succinct and direct processes, 
according to the dictates of plain sense and natural 
feeling, and are peculiarly secure from having the 
conclusions to which they come in this way dis^ 
tnrbed by far-fetched subtleties, — of which indeed 
they are in a remarkable degree distrustful and 
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impatient. And, moreover, they not only entertain 
a firm attachment to their own Church, and a rooted 
abhorrence of the Church of Borne, but also a deep 
sense of the importance of Ihe differences be* 
tween them, and a firm conviction that they are 
irreconcilable. 

There was not a Kttle in what we have been 
looking back upon, to fill minds so predisposed, 
with indignation and disgust. Many indeed could 
not understand the subtleties of Tract XC, 
but the commentary on them in the Ideal was 
intelligible to every one. That a minister of 
the Church of England should not only assail 
his own Church with the coarsest vituperation, 
and bestow the most unmeasured praise on the 
Church of Rome, but should profess that he held 
all Roman doctrine, and that he enabled himself to 
do so, and at the same time retain his place as a 
minister of the Church, by signing the Articles in 
a non-natural sense^ was, in the eyes of the people, 
an outrageous violation of all principle. Here, if 
ever, in their judgment, was a flagrant and aggra- 
™ted c.« of d.^one;ty. Upon thi^ un^ 
ticated minds were agreed, — ^they entertained no 
doubt about it, and they could not conceive how 
it could be made a question by any one who re- 
tained any vestiges of common hoi^gsty and com- 
mon sense. And they could not see the entire 
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movement party mustering in full strength to. pro** 
tect such conduct from being declared by Convo- 
cation to be inconsistent with good faith, without re- 
garding the whole body with the same feelings with 
which they looked upon the individual delinquent* 

As to the various attempts to save the vote from 
being conBtrued as adopting and defending all that 
was contained in the Ideals they, were likely to be 
dealt with summarily by plain men. Without 
looking exactly at such apologies in detail, they 
would be hkely to dispose of them in the gross, by 
the popular, but not unfair, dilemma : Either these 
men agree in the monstrous sentiments of the 
Ideal ; or, if they dissent frt)m them, the difference 
is a light matter compared with the party-ties 
which bind them to its author. Either they have 
no 2eal for the honor of the University, no care 
for the purity and safety of the Church, no sense 
of right and wrong ; or, if they have, all such 
feelings in them are overpowered by their sense of 
their obligations to their party. Which is the more 
favourable supposition to them we hardly know, 
and therefore, which is the true account of their 
conduct we do not care to settle. In either case, we 
are clear that they are unscrupulous and dangerous ; 
and hence we can neither respect nor trust them, 

I am too much removed from personal acquain- 
tance Mrith the state of the public mind in England, 
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to be able to say to what extent such thoughts 
and feeUngs as these were the result of the pro- 
ceedings in Convocation. But I greatly over-rate 
English clear-sightedness and soundness of prin- 
ciple, if such effects were not very widely pro- 
duced ; and if, in consequence, the number of the 
minority on this occasion did not greatly impair 
the moral strength of the party. 

On the whole, I think it cannot be doubted that 
some good effects resulted from these proceedings. 
And at all events they seemed of sufficient import* 
ance in the history of the movement, to make it 
right to dwell on them for a Httle. 

It soon appeared, however, that among their 
good effects, that of bringing aU who agreed 
with Mr. Ward to juster views, was not included. 
For they were scarcely ended, when another of 
the contributors to the British Critic^ who had 
hastened its downfal, (Mr. Oakeley) threw out 
a challenge to the University authorities to re- 
new them in his own case. On the day after 
the decision of Convocation, he addressed a letter 
to the Vice-Chancellor, in which he reminded 
him that he had transmitted to him about six 
weeks before, a pamphlet, in the Preface to which 
he had distinctly claimed the right of holding (as 
distinct from teaching) all Roman doctrine^ and 
that, notwithstanding his subscription to the Thirty- 
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nine Articles.* He informed him furthery that in a 
Tract which he had put out during the last fort- 
night, he had stated that these words were pub- 

* The pamphlet referred to was entitled, The svhject of TrouA 
XC hutoricaUy examined. It appears by the Preface that it had 
been publish^ between three and four years before : that it was 
intended originally as a historical defence of the Tract, and that 
it was republished as a historical yindication of Mr. Ward's 
claim, which the writer considered as an advance on Tract XC, 
but as defensible on the same grounds. It accordingly appeared 
for the second time, a month or six weeks before the meeting of 
Conrocation, in the hope that it might make an impression on 
the members who had to vote on Mr. Ward's case. The writer 
professes that the reflection and experience of the three years 
which had elapsed since the first publication of his Essay, had 
left him in fuU and confirmed possession of the view of the 
Thirty-nine Articles for which he pleaded in his work, and upon 
which alone, he declared that he himself was able to subscribe 
them. And he refers with no little complacency to the fact, that 
his pamphlet had been for such a space of time before the public, 
and had gone through an edition, and that he was not aware of 
any attempt to dispute its chief position. He adds, ^' Had that 
position indeed, been one of abstract argument only, I might 
have been led to interpret this silence as a testimony to its insig^- 
nificance. Not, however, being of that kind, but depending 
nmply on matters of fact, conclusive of a very important ques- 
tion, if true, and capable of an easy refutation, if untrue, I feel 
it no sort of presumption to suppose, that the statements on which 
it rests have not been disputed, because they are in reality indis- 
putable." — Preface, pp. x, xi. Mr. Ward referred to the silence 
of adversaries in somewhat the same way : *^ Our adversaries 
profess U} go by argument : for three years they have made no 
reply to Mr Oakeley's pamphlet or to mine : if they must de- 
nounce, pray let them argue first, and denounce afterwards." — 
IdecHy p. 175. All room for this complaint has been since taken 
away. Fortunately for the many who might have been imposed 
on by the confident tone of the pamphlet, Mr. Goode took up the 
examination of it. The character which he gives of it at the 
outset is : ''It must be remembered that this work was lying by 
its author for three 3'ears before its publication, and yet at the 
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lished ''with the fullest deliberation.'^ And he 
continued to say, that as a statement upon the 
subject of subscription, in substance tantamount 
to this, appeared among the extracts from ' The 
Ideal of a Christian Churchy on which Convo- 
cation had passed sentence, it might be supposed 
that this was one of the positions intended to be 
condemned. And as thus the right which he 
claimed had been apparently called in question 
by the late vote ; he felt it necessary to state 
that, under all the circumstances, he did not 



end of that time it is re-issued, as remarkable a collection of 
mis-statements and mistakes as could easily be crowded together 
within the same space. I doubt whether there is one statement 
of any importance to the main argument, from the beginning to 
the end, which will bear examination/' It is hardly necessary 
to say that Mr. Goode does not giye this character of the work 
without proving it to be well founded. His pamphlet indeed is a 
patient and complete exposure of Mr. Oakeley's £edlacies and mis- 
statements. And it must be regarded as a most decisive settle- 
ment of the question. To some it never was a question, and they 
will perhaps feel impatient of so painful a refutation of wh^ 
they regard as too absurd to be treated seriously, — ^nnder the 
feeling which Mr. Goode himself expresses, ^' The position main- 
tained by Mr. Newman, Mr. Oakeley, and others, respecting the 
thirty-nine Articles, is to my mind so utterly and manifestly 
untenable and unreasonable, that an argument for the purpose of 
opposing it seems almost like one for proving that two and two 
do not make five." But there were many to whom the confident 
statements of Mr. Oakeley's pamphlet, and the show of proof by 
which they were sustained, must have been a source of painful 
perplexity ; who required a fuller elucidation of the question than 
they were able to provide for themselves ; and who will be duly 
grateful for the effectual service which Mr. Goode has rendered 
to them. 
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regard this vote as necessarily passing any judg- 
mient on this particular question of subscription, so 
as to affect him and others who agreed with Mr. 
Ward's -new, and deisired to appropriate it,— 
neither appropriating, nor disclaiming, other state- 
ments contained in the extracts. If the Hebdo- 
madal Board and the Convocation thought dif- 
ferently, he was anxious not to shelter himsdf 
under cover of supposed differences in this matter 
from others who had been directly assailed. " Ifj 
on the other hand,** he added, **I am allowed, 
after this plain and public declaration of my senti- 
ments, to retam my place in the University, I 
shall regard such acquiescence as equivalent to an 
admission on the part of the Academical authorities, 
that my own subscription to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles is not at variance with ' good faith.' " 

This was a very distinct challenge. But it ap- 
peared that the Academical authorities to whom it 
was sent, did not think it right to found any pro- 
ceeding upon it ; * and the writer next published a 

* There were, no doubt, rery sufficient reasons for this for- 
bearance, but Mr. Oakeley's interpretation of it was, that under 
no circumstances would the proceedings in Mr. Ward's case be 
repeated. The foUowing passage is from a letter to the Eruflith 
Chwrefmany (dated Feb. 26, 1846) defending himself from the 
charge of rashness and imprudence which had been brought 
against him in that print. ^' As far as the University is con- 
cerned, the result of the letter does not appear to myself, in any 
way to throw doubt upon the policy of the action. — If anything 
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Letter, addressed to his Diocesan the Bishop of 
London, in which he informed his Lordship 
(though he said that it could be no news to him) 
how he had put forward his accordance with Mr. 
Ward in this matter of subscription ; had declared 
that he signed the Articles in the same sense ; and 
had offered himself as plainly as he could offer him- 
self to encounter a like penalty to that with which 
Mr. Ward had just been visited. And, calling the 
Bishop's attention to the claim which he had put 
forward in the Preface to his Pamphlet referred to 
in his Letter to the Vice Chancellor, to hold all 
BoMAN Doctrine, as distinct from teaching it, he 
repeats this claim as a clergyman of his Lm'dship^s 
diocese, — to which relation, rather than to his 
academic position, he regards the distinction as 
properly applying — and he expresses his ccmfident 
expectation that the distinction will receive, as it 
ought, consideration with his Lordship.* 

at all be won (even in public opinion) a great deal is won inclu- 
siyely with it ; while the loss will be either that of a single 
person, or (as is more probable) none at all. It turns out that 
non-residence is an exemption ; but / tfuppoie it is also true, and 
if true, important to be exhtbiied, that the Universi^ wiU nUpaaa a 
second act of degradation under any circiwietancee. Thus the whole 
hebdomadal morement resolves itself into a simple privileginm 
against Mr. Ward, not for any thing he shares with others, but 
for what is peculiar to himself. Moreover y I think, that any thin^ 
which served at the moment to draw off the fire from JVo. JCC, should 
he estimated as a goin^"* 

* In explaining his views of the distinction, he makes this 
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He, at the same time, leaves no doubt as to what 
he means by all Roman doctrine ; informing the 
Bishop that he is not of the number of those who 
are able to draw a line between the earlier and 
later decisions of the Catholic Church : and that, 
believing that the later decrees (including, as he 
distinctly says, those of Trent) bear the same rela- 
tion to the earlier, which the Athanasian Creed 
bears to the Apostles', he thinks too well of his 
own Church to suppose, without overpowering 
reason, that she directly and unequivocally contra- 
venes the decrees even of the later councils.* 

acknowledgment : " Were I to be found teaching Roman doc- 
trine in your Lordship^s diocese, I would, as I feel, most deser- 
vedly expose myself to your lordship's censure. It is plain that 
your lordship, as a Bishop of the Church, could not, and would 
not suffer it." At the same time that he admitted in terms, what 
was sufficiently apparent, that he was precluded from preaching 
against the Roman doctrine by his published opinions on sub- 
scription. He adds, " If my obligations as an English clergy- 
man require me to controvert the doctrine of Rome, then I freely 
admit that I do not fulfil those obligations." 

* " I will never believe, then, that the strong current of dog- 
matic theology was suddenly frozen up in the fourth or sixth 
century of the Christian era. Moreover, I believe also, that in 
the latter centuries heresy assumed quite a new shape, and 
whereas in earlier times, it occupied itself in dealing with the 
elective doctrines of the gospel ; in the more modem ages it caught 
the mbfective spirit of the times, and issued in all kinds of fatal 
speculation upon matters connected with the internal life of the 
Christian ; such for example, as the mode of his justification in 
the sight of Grod. ShaU I suppose the Church to have been silent 
on such emergencies ? On the contrary, I believe her to have 
been ready at Trent, as at Nicsea, with her scholastic definitions 
and her preclusive anathemas. And so in the times intermediate. 
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" What 2 " he exclaims with becoming indignation 
at the wrong done to his Church in ascribing such 
presumption to her, — " What ? a body of divines 
in one cwner of the world, (good men, I doubt 
not, in their way, yet surely exposed, and appa- 
rently not superior, to exterior influences,) set 
about deliberately to caU in question the solemn 
acts of the assembled prelates of Christendom ! " * 
This is probably enough of this extraordinary 
letter. There was a great deal in some publica- 
tions which had gone before it, and most especially 
in Mr. Ward's book, to abate the wonder which 



That sort of relation which the Athanasian Creed bears to the 
ApostleSy' I believe that still later dogmatic decisions bear to it. 
With these feelings, your lordship can hardly wonder that I 
should deem too well of my Church to suppose, without oyer- 
powering reason, that she directly and unequivocally contravenes 
the decrees even of later Councils.** — LdlUr to Bishop of London^ 
p. 20. 

* Nothing needs be said of the reverence for the solemn acts '^ of 
the assembled prelates of Christendom,** (that is, the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council .of Trent,) which Mr. Oakeley ascribes to 
the English Reformers, because, though his pamphlet before re- 
ferred to, exhibits sufficient ignorance of what they said and did, 
to make it very credible that he may be speaking seriously, it 
seems much more likely that he is not. But it is very evident 
that he u quite serious in thinking, that, among the other points 
in which '* the assembled prelates of Christendom '* were immea- 
surably above our little knot of divines, (to whom however, not- 
withstanding, he seems graciously disposed to allow some merit iu 
their own small way), was their superiority to exterior tnJhtenceB / 
One cannot but be curious to know from what history of the 
Council of Trent he derived his views of the actors in that im- 
portant drama. 
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such a production would have naturally excited. 
It was certainly distinguished advantageously from 
the last-mentioned work by the very temperate 
tone in which it was written. But still, as a direct 
challenge to his Diocesan, it had a character of 
audacity peculiarly its own, which attracted atten- 
tion to it, and made the way in which it was to 
be dealt with, matter of much interest. * The 

* It seemed hard to yiew the letter in any other light than as 
a deliberate experiment^ to ascertain whether there were any 
limits to the forbearance on the part of the authorities in the 
Church, upon which the writer, and those of his party who had 
reached the same stage of advancement, might reckon. At all 
events one must habitually see through a strange medium who 
regarded it as an out-pouring of his thoughts and feelings to his 
Diocesan, as to his spiritual father, penned in all the simplicity 
of filial confidence, and which nothing but some unaccountable 
misconception of its nature and design could have made a subject 
of judicial investigation and censure. Such is Dr. Pusey's view 
of this printed and published challenge ! And this singular fancy 
is hardly more extraordinary than the style in which he chooses 
to express it : — 

" Among the heart-aches which are, day by day, the portion of 
every one who loves our Church, it gives a fresh heart-ache to 
look at that case. There must have been some strange miscon- 
ception that such a letter should have been written, printed, and 
prosecuted. I ought, at once, to say, that I do not mean to im- 
pute blame to any one. I, of course, have no access to what 
passed in the mind of him who instituted the proceedings against 
Mr. Oakeley. It were in every way unbefitting in me to have a 
thought about it. Even if I had, I could not here discuss it, and 
should withhold my mind from it, both out of reverence for his 
office, and gratitude for his zeal in alleriating the heathenism of 
the metropolis. I am speaking merely of the result, of a painful 
feeling of incongruity which forces itself upon the mind, as one 
reads in the judgment the almost over-candid statements in Mr. 
Oakeley's letter, and sees them made to aggravate the charge 
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Bishop happily took the only course by which this 
strange question could have been set at rest. In- 
stead of withdrawing the writer s licence, and so 

against him, and the very groundwork of that charge. Where 
that misunderstanding lay, it is not for me to conjecture : the 
sorrow is^ that it should have heen, and is now irremediahle. . . . 

" There must, one must think, have heen some great miscon- 
ception, ere this could have heen brought to an end as it loas. 
One can understand what was in fact, a challenge on Mr. Oake- 
ley's part, to the University, becoming matter of judicial in- 
quiry ; or an explanation to a Bishop being taken into private 
consideration, and, if unsatisfactory to him, that such inquiry 
should proceed as before, or any other proceeding be adopted 
which before were open ; but that one, confiding in the extreme, 
should pour out every feeling and thought he has to his Bishop, 
should take pains to analyse himself and his inmost thoughts and 
give account of them, and that a letter written in the full confi- 
dence of a son to a father, should become the subject of a severe 
criminal suit, and of severer condemnation, — ^how this should 
have come about, one does not see. One cannot but mourn that 
such a temper should not have made itself better understood. 
They are the very materials which may best be turned to devoted 
service. One cannot understand how there should have been so 
much confidingness and so much severity ; or how he who in- 
spired the one, came to use the other. Of masters, those under 
them stand in fear, and are silent ; to fathers some unbosom 
themselves freely. In either case, people know in which relation 
they stand." . . . 

" It is plain from the very face of the letter, that Mr. Oakeley's 
only object in that letter was, to take off the responsibUity from 
his Bishop. It appears from the judgment itself, that had Mr. 
Oakeley stood on the defensive, in a dry technical way, insisting 
on the privilege of the University, he could not have been reached 
by the jurisdiction of this court. But this, while it protected 
himself, would have seemed to have committed his Bishop to a 
degree of toleration, to which public feeling, insensitive in the 
last degree in an opposite direction, is keenly alive. To prevent 
(it seems from the very surface of the letter I allude to, nothing 
further) any invidiousness to the Bishop from his retaining his 
chaige of Margaret Chapel, Mr. Oakeley put out this letter, one 
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summarily adjudicating on the claim put forward by 
him, as he might have done, he brought the case 
into the Ecclesiastical Court, thereby affording an 
opportunity of having the question fully argued, 
and solemnly determined. But, satisfactory as this 
course ought to have been, and fully prepared as 
the writer of the letter ought to have been for it,* 

may say, with aU the confiding simplicity which seems part of 
the gospel character of a child- like temper ; and there must have 
been some strange misapprehension, that such a letter, so written, 
could become the basis of a severe criminal proceeding, one ot 
which, in three centuries, there have been, I believe, but three 
instances in that court. As one sees it dissected, sentence by 
sentence, in the judgment, while undefended, the text rises vividly 
to one^s mind, and one cannot put it away, ' Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in its mother's milk,' — i. e. in this application, ' Thou 
shalt not make tenderness and simplicity the means of inflicting 
injury.' However, in these sad days, it is well if any under- 
stand one another ; misunderstandings are endless, and no one 
must complain. It is part of our portion." — Letter to the Editor 
of the Engluh ChurchmaUy Oct. 2, reprinted in the British 
Magazine, November, 1845. pp. 607 — 610. 

* He seemed indeed to point very inteUigibly to such a mode 
of deciding the question as the only satisfactory one within 
reach. After setting aside the Universities and the Bishops, as 
incompetent to determine authoritatively the sense in which the 
Articles are to be subscribed, he says, '' But I suppose it is no 
where even maintained or imagined that individual Bishops of 
our Church are invested with the power of authoritatively deter- 
mining the s^nse of the Articles. That power, I apprehend to 
reside in the corporate Church of England, whether speaking by 
an Act of Convocation, or a judgment of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
with the sanction, probably, of the three estates of the realm." — 
Letter to the Bishop of London^ p. 26. However, in his Letter On 
submitting to the Catholic Chv/rdi, p. 14, he says, that his act was 
ddxberate and premeditated, but that the consequences of it were 
wholly urdoohedrfor and uninutgined. One finds it very hard to 

H 2 
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it seemed to take him by smprise, and he was so 
little satisfied with it, that, in the progress of the 
case, he declined taking defence. Strange as 
it is, it yet appears clear, that it^was expected 
that at least tacit Episcopal sanction might be 
procured for the plea, that holding all Boman doc- 
trine was consistent with a conscientious subscrip- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles, and that so those 
who held all Roman doctrine might conscientiously 
become and continue Ministers of the Church 
of England I It would probably have been hard 
to persuade the framers of our Articles, (and not 
less "the assembled Prelates of Christendom,") 
that a day was to come when not merely this 
position should be maintained by one or two way- 
ward individuals, but when the question, whether it 
were well founded, should furnish matter for lawyers 
to debate, and judges to decide. But we have been 
inured to strange things. 

The judgment was pronounced about three months 
ago,* but I have never seen a good report of it ; 
and those which I have seen are unfortunately chiefly 

understand this. But it would appear from parts of his own 
and of Dr. Pusej's letter, that it was thought, that at worst the 
Bishop would have heen content with withdrawing his licence. 
The foregoing extract, however, from his letter to his Lordship, 
seems not only to invite him to the Ecclesiastical Court, (as an 
act of Convocation could not be had,) but to give him fair warn- 
ing that any act or declaration of his own would leave the 
question just where it was before. * June 30, 1845. 
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defective in the part which is most interesting to us, 
— I mean that in which the claim of the writer is 
shown to be inconsistent with his subscription to 
the Articles. ^But it would seem that on that head 
there was no want either of distinctness or ful- 
ness in the judgment as actually delivered. The 
learned Judge appears to have put the real ques- 
tion at issue very distinctly, and to have considered 
it very fully.* And his conclusion was, that, in 
professing to hold all Roman doctrine^ " Mr. Oake- 
ley had advisedly maintained and affirmed doctrines 
directly contrary and repugnant to those of the 
Church of England, so as to render himself liable 
to ecclesiastical censure;" — which was accordingly 
pronounced, by revoking his licence to perform the 
office of Minister in Margaret Chapel, or any 
ministerial office in the diocese of London, and by 
prohibiting him from performing such offices else- 
where in the province of Canterbury till he should 
retract his errors, f 

♦ "Now Mr. Oakeley having claimed to hold'aU* Roman 
doctrines, the next consideration was, what were the doctrines of 
the Romish Church ? If any one of those doctrines were opposed 
to the Church of England, Mr. Oakeley, hy affirming and main- 
taining them in his published letter, had been guilty of the offence 
with which he had been charged. The learned judge then en- 
tered at considerable length into a comparison of the doctrines 
contained in certain of the Articles of the Church of England, 
with those promulgated upon the same points in the decrees of 
the CouncU of Trent, and other expositions of the doctrines of the 
Romish C\xxi.tii\i,^^ ^-British Magaziney Aug. 1845. p. 183. 

t Mr. Oakeley has since, as might have been expected^ gone 
over to Rome. See Note J. 
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This sentence was undoubtedly the most decisive 
check which the extreme section of the party had 
yet experienced. A judgment however had been 
pronounced early in the year, (January 31) in the 
same court, which was felt to be very unfavourable 
to the movement, and of which I must take some 
brief notice. The particular question decided was on 
the legality of erecting stone altars instead of com- 
munion-tables in our churches. And, though this 
question in itself was, it is true, less a matter of 
concern to those who had arrived at the stage of 
advancement which the author of the letter had 
reached, than those who had not yet gone so far,* 
yet, in fact, none of the party were unconcerned in it. 

* Mr. Oakeley had published a letter to the English Church- 
mariy in December, 1844, in which he expressed himself very un- 
favourable to the course of forcing strict observance of the Rubric 
upon unprepared and unwilling congregations. Great surprise 
was felt and expressed at his coming forward on this side. Some 
thought that he was concerned to prevent the success of the 
struggle that was making to give order and beauty to our own 
Church, that those who yearned for such graces and blessings 
might be more disposed to turn to Rome. Others, that he feared 
that the reaction against such iU-judged attempts might rise to 
such a height, as would make it hard to exercise towards him the 
forbearance under which he had been able to do so much in his 
own chapel. But I see no reason to doubt that the letter was 
a genuine expression of the feelings of the writer ; nor do I think, 
that if his stage of advancement were duly considered, it ought 
to be regarded as at all strange or unnatural. It is known, (at 
least since the publication of Count Montalembert's letter to the 
Reverend gentleman who wished to make him a member of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, no one has any good excuse for 
being ignorant of it) with what impatience and contempt thorough 
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It is much to be regretted, that the great 
improvement which has recently taken place in 
our Ecclesiastical architecture, should be connected 



Romanists regard those (Chitrch-miUineres, I suppose Chaucer 
would have called them) who are satisfied with aping them in 
externals without fully embracing the doctrines of which their 
ceremonial and all its concomitants are the exponent. And I 
think it perfectly intelligible that one so advanced as Mr. Oakeley, 
might look back upon those who were lingering behind, engrossed 
and satisfied with trivialities which he had outgrown, with 
some measure of the same feelings. Indeed, before the publica- 
tion of his letter somewhat the same sentiments were expressed 
in the British Critic, towards the end of the Article on Mites and 
Ceremonies, No. LX. ; in that on St, Athanasitts, No. LXIV. ; and 
I think elsewhere in the same periodical, though I cannot now 
refer to the particular Articles. In Newman's Sermons on Sub- 
jects of the Bay, are passages in a similar, though more gentle and 
sadder tone, pp. 131 — 137, p< 444. And there is a passage in the life 
of St. Wilfrid, in which this dallying with Popery receives stiU 
severer castigation than even the Roman Catholic Peer of France 
thought it necessary to administer to it : — '^ Let us be men and not 
dreamers : one cannot dream in religion without profaning it« 
When men strive about the decorations of the altar, and the 
lights, and the rood-screen, and the credence, and the piscina, and 
the sedilia, and the postures here and the postures there, and the 
people are not first diligently instructed in the holy mysteries, or 
brought to realize the Presence and the Sacrifice, no less than the 
Commemorative Sacrament, — What is it all but puerility raised 
into the wretched dignity of profaneness by the awfulness of the 
subject-matter % Is there not already very visible mischief in 
the architectural pedantry displayed here and there, and the 
grotesque earnestness about pretty trivialities, and the stupid re- 
verence for the/onwa^ past % Altars are the play-things of nine- 
teenth-century societies It is downright wickedness to be 

going thus a-mwrnminq (a buffoonery, doubtless correct enough 
out of some medieval costume-book) when we should be doing 

plain work for our age and our neighbours Children are 

fond of playing at funerals ; it is touching to see nature's fears so 
working at that innocent age : whereas to see grown-up children, 
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with the religious divisions of the day. But so 
it was, and, under the circumstances, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. The improvement 
referred to, if it did not originate with the movement 
party, was most actively and effectively promoted 
by them. And by the time that it had advanced 
so far as to attract much general attention, the 
designs of the party were well known, and so were 
the subtlety, activity, and perseverance, with which 
they were pursued. Many happily looked upon their 
designs with aversion and dread, who felt themselves 
to be no match for their versatility and resource. 
All such would naturally regard with jealousy and 
suspicion any measure which enjoyed the active 
patronage of this formidable party, even when they 
could not distinctly discern any thing dangerous 
in its tendencies. And in such a state of feeling 
a return to medieval religion in any of its externals, 
could hardly have been warmly advocated by those 
who were so vehemently suspected of designing to 
bring us back to it in substance, without exciting 
lively jealousies and fears. If they had rested 

book in hand, playing at mass, putting ornament before truth, 
suffocating the inward by the outward, bewildering the poor in-, 
stead of leading them, revelling in Catholic sentiment instead of 
offering the acceptable sacrifice of hardship and austerity, — this 
is a fearful, indeed a sickening development of the peculiar ini- 
quity of the times, a master-piece of Satan's craft. This is not 
the way to become Catholic again ; it is only a profaner kind of 
Protestantism than any we have seen hitherto." — ^p. 205—207. 
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content, however, with the indirect advantage 
which they might have expected from the gene- 
ral effects upon the tone of public feeling, 
of this restoration of the beautiful in early art, 
these fears would perhaps have passed away. But 
they were defined and justified by tiie open efforts 
which were made to render such changes directly- 
subservient to the purposes of the party. Various 
details were insisted upon, which have no proper 
place in our churches, as being connected with 
forms of worship which were deUberately rejected 
at our Keformation. And among these incongruous 
restorations, the most important was that of Altars. 
They had been displaced, and communion-tables 
substituted for them, when the Doctrine of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, as held by our 
Church, was settled at the Reformation. The 
change was made expressly, to aid in overthrowing 
the erroneous views which had so long prevailed, 
and in establishing the true doctrine in men's 
minds, — to " move and turn the simple from the 
old superstitious opinions of the popish mass, and to 
the right use of the Lord's Supper." * And those 
who desired to turn the simple back again to these 
rejected superstitions, — or to something not easily 
distinguished from them, but very clearly and very 

* Ridley*8 Injimctionsy 1660. Burnet, Hist, Ref, CoU, No. 62. 
On this subject I give something more in Note K. 
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widely diflferent from " the right use of the Lord s 
Supper," in the sense of the Reformers, — were not 
unnaturally anxious to restore the banished Altars. 

In thi/en^rpri. ^y h.,e exhibited . Ml 
measure of the zeal, perseverance, and unscrupulous- 
ness, which have characterized their whole course.* 
Wherever Tractarian influence extended, altars 
were actually erected in new or restored Churches ; 
— so undoing without scruple at the will of indivi- 
duals, or of a party, an important measure, deli- 
berately adopted and strictly enforced by the 
authorities both in Church and State. And still 
further to promote the object, the word " Commu- 
nion Table" was banished as carefiiUy from Trac- 
tarian writings as the word " Altar " had been 
from the Book of Common Prayer. A proceeding 

* A very valuable publication appeared from Mr. Goode on 
this question, entitled " Altars prohibited by the Church of Eng- 
land." It contains a most conclusive proof of the position em- 
bodied in the title. And indeed the reader wiU find in it a com- 
plete abstract of eveiy thing of most importance to the settlement 
of the controversy — if it be still one. I refer to it however here 
for his strong statement of the proceedings of the party in refer- 
ence to this object : " Of all the acts of these Anti-protestant 
agitators, none perhaps more demands our attention at the 
present moment than the attempt to substitute altars for comma- 
nion-tables in our churches. . . . They [altars] are now noto- 
riously set up for the furtherance of Tractarian views of the 
nature of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The communion- 
table is thrust out in old churches to make way for them. They 
are studiously introduced wherever practicable, and even in the 
most disingenuous and characteristically Tractarian way into 
new churches." p. 1. 
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strikingly illustrative of the dutiful spirit in which 
their objects have been pursued ! * But I do not 
notice the subject for the purpose of drawing from 
it any additional illustration of the character of the 
movement party in this respect, which has been suf- 
ficiently exhibited already. I must even refrain from 
noticing the particular circumstances which brought 
the question to a legal decision. It is enough to 
say that it was ftdly argued and careftdly considered, 
and that a judgment was finally pronounced, the 
effect of which was to determine that altars are 
prohibited by the Church of England.'\ 

The judgment could of course only deal with 
overt actions contrary to law. But in putting an 
end to the irregular and violent proceedings of the 
party in this matter, a great deal was done to dis- 
credit the quieter mode of compassing the same 
end^to which I have referred. For if it were once 
established, that erecting Altars in our churches is 
illegal, it might be expected that affecting to call 
the Communion Tables there. Altars^ could not be 
long regarded as reputable. 

Still it might seem that this judgment, only re- 
lating to a question concerning externals, could be 

* Not more characteristic, however, than the defence which is 
sometimes offered for it, viz. that the word is stiU to he found 
in the Coronation Service ! See Note L. 

t The judgment included the case of Credence-taUeSf and pro- 
nounced upon their unlawfulness also. 
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of no great moment, and that it, in fact, chiefly 
concerned those numerous hangers-on of the 
movement, whose ties to it are rather aesthetical 
than theological. But it, in truth, touched the 
whole party, and in a very vital point. 

The sentence, as I have said, only dealt with the 
act of erecting Altars. But the reasons on which it 
rested could not but be felt to do a great deal to 
extend it to those views of the Eucharist as a sacri- 
fice, and of the sacrificial character of the Christian 
priesthood, which were among the most important 
and distinguishing elements in the Tractarian theory 
of the Church, and accordingly were among the parts 
of their system for which they struggled most stre- 
nuously from the first. If the grounds of the learned 
Judge's sentence were not absolutely inconsistent 
with those views, they at least bore a most unfa- 
vourable aspect towards them. But however those 
who were still able to distinguish their doctrine of the 
Eucharist from the Roman, might persuade them- 
selves that the sentence did nothing to determine 
their views to be opposed to the principles of the 
Church, none who held with Bome upon this point 
were left any room to doubt that they held a doctrine 
which the Church had formally and unequivocally 
rejected, and taken all possible means to mark as 
renounced and abhorred by her. Indeed the explicit- 
ness of the Judge's language upon this single Doc- 
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trine of the Church of Kome, ought to have spared 
him the necessity of afterwards considering judicially 
the question, whether a minister of the Church of 
England is at liberty to hold all Eoman doctrine.* 

We have dwelt a long time on these matters, 
but I cannot leave the subject yet without first 
looking for a little at what was the conduct of the 
leaders of the movement, while the more advanced 
of their followers were thus signalizing themselves. 
This will take us back a little to an occurrence some- 
what anterior to the first of those of which we have 
been speaking. 

* And it is to be remembered, that accordingly, though Mr. 
Oakeley's letter seemed to invite the Bishop to try the question 
in this way, yet, when this course was adopted, he, after putting 
in his answer, abandoned the defence of the case. Indeed it seems 
hard to avoid concluding, that at least with the extreme section 
of the party, the object at this time was not to ascertain whether 
the views at which they had arrived were reconcilable to the 
principles of the Church, or even to her positive laws, but whether 
those with whom the administration of those laws rested, would 
permit them to avow and publish their principles. This could 
only be ascertained by direct experiment. That one, however, 
which issued in a formal adjudication upon the question, seems 
to be regarded as decisive. And those who have arrived at the last 
stage, are likely either to leave the Church, for the communion 
of that whose doctrines they have embraced ; or, if they can re- 
concUe themselves to remaining where they are, they will probably 
be satisfied to do so in silence. At least we may be tolerably 
sure, that no attempt wiU be publicly made again by any minis- 
ter in that position, to obtain a public acknowledgment from his 
Diocesan, that he may, without any breach of good faith, sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and hold all Roman doctrine. 
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In the year 1843, the leader who has ^ven its 
name to the party, preached a Sermon before the 
University of Oxford, which led to some important 
consequences. The title of this Discomrse as pub- 
lished was, The Holy Eucharist, a comfort to the 
Penitent. And we learn from the Preface, that it 
was one of a Course of Sermons undertaken by 
the author, "On the comforts provided by the 
Gospel for the Penitent amid the consciousness of 
sin, with the view to meet the charge of stemnesss 
involved by the exhibition of one side of Catholic 
truth."* The exhibition here referred to is pro- 
bably that contained in the Tracts for the Times 
on Holy Baptism — of which I said something to 
you in my former Charge, t — as it is against them 
that this accusation has been brought most re- 
peatedly and strongly. However, the Sermon 
does so little to supply the defects or correct the 
errors of those publications which gave occasion to 
the charge of sternness^ and on the other hand it 
is so plainly supplemental to them, in presenting 
the Sacraments as the true and only channels or 
instruments of Justification, and to do this has 
been so leading an object of Tractarian Theology, 
that it is very hard not to regard it as the main 
purpose of the Discourse, whether with a distinct 
consciousness on the part of the writer or not. 

♦ P. iv. t Pp. 93—107. and App. Note B. p. 226. 
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The Sermon was considered by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor so erroneous and dangerous, as to call for 
the exercise of the powers with which he is in- 
vested, to enable him to punish and restrain false 
teaching from the University pulpit : and under 
those powers, the writer was suspended from 
preaching before the University for two years. 
It is right to say (though I do not intend to enter 
into any of the details of the proceeding) that this 
sentence is not to be regarded as merely an ex- 
pression of the judgment of the individual oflScer 
who pronounced it. For while the statutes impose 
upon him, as the acting Governor, the duty of 
guarding the faith and morals of the youth of the 
University from being corrupted from its pulpit, 
and intrust to him all the powers necessary for the 
purpose, they direct him to associate with himself 
in the consideration of any discourse, which seems 
to require the exercise of these extraordinary 
powers, six Doctors of Divinity, — so securing to 
the judge the aid, and to the accused the protec- 
tion, of the counsel of a suflScient number of grave 
and orthodox assessors. 

This proceeding gave rise to various keen dis- 
cussions, into which my limits would not allow me 
to enter ; and it is fortunate that my purpose in 
referring to the occurrence, does not require me to 
say any thing on them. I must not even attempt 
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to exhibit the true character of the Discourse irom 
its own pages ; as, however in accordance with my 
objects such a review might be, it would lead us 
away too far.* I shall only briefly say, that the 
fundamental error to which I have referred, is not 
the only departure from scripture-truth and sober- 
ness, with which it is chargeable. The exaggerated 
view which it gives of the place of the Sacraments 
in the Christian scheme, is aggravated by the carnal 
representation which it makes of the way in which 
the Eucharist is made efficacious. In speaking of 
the errors of the writer, I am not ashamed to con- 
fess, that in many places I found great difficulty 
in determining his exact meaning, and I do not 
flatter myself that I have every where succeeded. 
For there is what may be called a guarded absti- 
nence from explicit doctrinal statement throughout ; 
and the declamatory tone and loose style of the 
greater part of it render it hard to settle how much 
of what is erroneous as it stands in the Discourse, is 
to be set down to vague exaggeration or violent 
figures, and how much expresses his actual belief. 
But on the whole, I think that no competent reader 
who weighs careftilly the entire Discourse can doubt, 
that however the absence of doctrinal statement 

* A learned and able review of the sermon appeared soon 
after its publication, by the Rev. James Garbett, the Oxford 
Professor of Poetry. It was published as an Introduction to one 
of his Hampton Lectures on the Eucharist. 
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to which I have adverted, protects it from directly 
and expressly contradicting the formularies of our 
Church, it is in matter and substance irreconcilably 
at variance with them. The local presence of 
Christ's body in the Sacrament, which the Church 
has expressly denied, is unequivocally' assumed in 
the Sermon, and in fact, lies at the foundation of 
the theory which it contains. Instead of the 
Sacrament of Christ's body and blood, which our 
Church sees in the elements, we have Hisi flesh : 
the literal act of manducation instead of feeding 
by Faith : the bodily inclusion of Christ's body 
in ours, by virtue of this act, instead of spiritual 
indwelling : bodily commixture instead of spiritual 
communion. Whatever be obscure in the Dis-. 
course, there is enough clear to put the writer's 
opposition to Scripture, and to our own Church, 
on these and kindred points beyond any reasonable 
doubt. And indeed enough to show that, however 
his doctrine of the Sacrament may differ in some 
points from the Romish theory, it is identical 
with it in its most important moral effects. But 
I have given as much space to it as I can afford, 
and must now continue the history. 

The Vice Chancellor's sentence did not prevent 
the author . from preaching beyond the precincts 
of the University, or interfere with his liberty 
of writing and publishing. And there has been no 

I 
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want of evidence that those demonstrations of the 
extreme section of his party, which filled so many 
with alarm, and disposed some, who were themselves 
on the advance, if not to turn back, at least to stand 
still, have neither arrested nor alarmed this dis* 
tinguished Tractarian. After the British Critic 
had been suppressed, he took an opportmiity of 
commending the consider at eness of an article in 
one of its last numbers upon Sacramental Con^ 
fession, in which the practice was pressed as ne- 
cessary, both for symmetry and for security, — 
to complete what had been already done, and to 
prevent the mischiefs which might be apprehended 
from a part of it — frequent communion for exam- 
ple — unless this safeguard were supplied. And he 
then proceeds to say, that " however there were in 
the British Critic statements which he could not 
go along with, or which at times (as he understood 
them) gave him pain, he could not but see that 
there was a moral depth about the writers of the 
articles which gave most offence, to which he had 
himself no claim ; he could not but on that ground, 
feel more sympathy with their writings generally, 
than with those of others, with whom negatively, 
as to one extensive practice in the Roman Church, 
he was more agreed; he could not but respect 
them deeply as much superior to himself; and he 
felt satisfied, that they were an important element 
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in the present restoration of our Church and an 
instrument in the hands of its Lord.' ' * 

Nothing in the articles referred to had given 
more offence and pain than the language which was 
used in them concerning our own Befom^ation and 
our Reformers, and our Church. Upon this the 
author says, "Especially we seem very mainly 
indebted to those writers for a more humble tone 
as to our own Church, which must be the very con- 
dition and basis of all soUd restoration." f 

The work in which this testimony to the British 
Critic appears, is one of a series of " Devotional 
Works," which this writer has provided, « to meet," 
he says, **as far as may be, some of the wants 
which the mighty stirring of minds within our 
Church for some time past has created." J ** Di- 
rections as to holy seasons, contemplation of our 
Lord, guidance in the habits of meditation and 
mental prayer, to self-knowledge, to penitence, the 
spiritual life, the bearing of His Cross and confor- 
mity to Him, holy performance of the ordinary 

ft 

* SuRiN. Foundations of the Spiritv/il Life. Editor's Preface, 
p. I7. note. 

t lb. p. Ivi. In the same passage he also expresses his sense ^^ of 
the great value of the practical hints, and temperate and thought- 
ful cautions in Mr. Ward's recent book, {The Idear\ in the chap- 
ters vi and yii ; * on our existing practical corruptions, ' and 
' additional suggestions by way of remedy.' " 

X AvRTLLON. Ouide for passing LeM Holily. Editor's Preface, 
p. V. 

I 2 
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actions of daily life, Divine love, enlarged and 
deeper views of the Christian graces, were objects 
on which he wished to iiimish such assistance as he 
might, for those who hunger after it." And it is to 
supply these varied wants and desires, that this series 
is announced, of " Devotional Works, Edited 
and adapted to the use of the English Church j by 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D."* The list contains 
seventeen works, for the most part of ascetic or 
mystical divinity. The writers are all foreign, all 
of the Bomish Communion, several of them Jesuits, 
and the series ends with the " Spiritual Exer- 
cises of S. Ignatius Loyola." So that, whatever 
other ends it is fitted to promote, there can be no 
doubt that it makes a contribution, and no incon- 
siderable one, to the great work of " unprotes- 
TANTiziNG the National Church."f How far and 
in what way this " momentous object,' ' is promoted 
by the character and nature of the particular writ- 
ings, provided, or intended to be provided, for the 
use of the Church, I could not attempt to show 

* The advertisement is so framed (whether by accident or de- 
sign) as to leave it doubtful whether more than the second of 
the series, (or at most the first and second) was to be thus 
edited and adapted by this distinguished Tractarian. However, 
as the preface to the fifth Number (I have never seen the third 
and fourth) bears the same signature, it is to be presumed that 
the whole series is intended to be the gift of the same Editor 
to the Church. 

t Britisu Critic, No. LIX. p. 45. 
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without being led much too far away. It will be 
easily understood, however, that, coming from 
minds thoroughly imbued with Eoman doctrine 
and discipline, and being connected throughout 
with the Boman system both of practice and be- 
lief, wherever they exercise any real influence, 
they must do a great deal, however indirectly and 
uncontroversially, to advance and recommend 
that system.* But, independently of the cha- 
racter and contents of the works, it must be appa- 
rent how much must be done to fiirther the same 
object by the bare fact, that for the supply of the 
various spiritual wants and desires for which he 
professes to be anxious to provide, this eminent 
" Catholic** teacher proclaims that he is obUged to 
resort to Bome. 

The time was gone by when the jealousies and 
fears which what was called *' CathoUc teaching'* 
awakened, as leading Bomewards, were to be lulled 
to rest, by loud denunciations of the errors and 
corruptions of the Boman Church, solemn and 
reiterated declarations that union with her was im- 
possible, and by confident assurances that this Ca* 
tholic teaching alone supplied the means of effec- 
tually resisting her. Such demonstrations conti- 
nued to be made from time to time as long as 
they were necessary ; and with how many they 

* See Note M. 
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succeeded is well knowD. But, at least as re- 
garded the disciples of the school, this necessity 
had, by this time, worn away. As was foretold, 
though with little effect, all dread of Rome had 
disappeared, in those who continued under the 
influence of this teaching, and was succeeded by 
very opposite feeUngs, in different degrees, up 
to the most imbounded admiration, reverence, and 
love. Concurrent changes of course were wrought 
in their attachment to their own Church, which, 
in different minds, was weakened, destroyed, or 
converted into alienation and contempt. The 
actual defections to Kome indeed were few, com- 
pared with those which have taken place re- 
cently, but they were quite numerous enough to 
excite painful apprehensions in the friends of 
the Church ; and it was well known that not a 
few were prepared to follow those who had gone 
over ; and that- very many who had not got so far, 
were on the way, — restless and discontented, — in 
every stage of unsettled principle and feeling. 
And, moreover, the theory was fast obtaining cur- 
rency, that the question of remaining in the Church 
was not one to be determined by arguments, 
whether drawn from Scripture or Antiquity ; but 
by individual conscience, which it seemed was to be 
determined by individual feeling : so that as long as 
a man felt that his Church satisfied his own spiritual 
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wants, he was to remain in it ; but, as it would seem, 
no longer.* 

It was at such a conjuncture that this eminent 
Tractarian came forward to do his part in tranquilliz- 
ing the minds which he had aided so much in disquiet- 
ing. He defined, as we have seen, the vague crav- 
ings which '* Catholic teaching" had excited, so as to 
make them comprehend many of the various spiritual 
wants which, under their diflFerent circumstances, and 
in their different stages of advancement, the most 
earnest and humble of his disciples were likely to feel 
most keenly. And he tells those for whom he writes, 
that to these spiritual necessities Roman divines alone 
are able effectively to minister. And moreover he 
takes care that this tribute to their excellence shall be 
understood distinctly to be due, not to the individuals, 
but to the Church in which they had been trained. 
For he distinctly ascribes their superior power of 
ministering to spiritual wants, not to any superiority 
in the individual Divines to whom he has recourse, 

* This, in fact, appears to be the theory (at least the turnings 
point of it,) which was sketched in those Articles of Mr. Ward 
in the British Critic, to which Mr. Newman refers with so much 
approbation,>-expre8sing his hope that the public might have 
the theory contained in them in a better digested and more orderly 
shape. It seems too to be the theory on which both the pro- 
pounder of it and Mr. Oakeley have since acted. In one of the 
Articles referred to it is enunciated very briefly, but very signifi- 
cantly. ^^ Let us not be misunderstood ; we do not say, we never 
have said, that any amount of external evidence will even justify 
a religious person in changing his creed, so long as it satisfies 
his own spiritual necessities.'' No. LXIII. p. 90. 
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but to two parts of the Romish system, both of 
which have been rejected by our Church, and both 
of which, as they exist in the Church of Rome, 
have been inveighed against, ahnost as much as any 
other, by our eminent Divines, as founded on, or 
intimately connected with, some of her grossest 
errors, and productive of some of her grossest 
abuses in practice — viz. Auricular Confession and 
Monasticism.* And this well-timed oflering is 
solemnly dedicated, in reverent and grateful affec- 
tiony to THE Church of England, beloved and 
afflictedj as the writers mother, in whose bosom 
he hopes to die 1 1 

* '' For both the large heads under which these and the like 
wants would faU, — contemplation and self- discipline, — the 
spiritual writers of foreign churches have, as yet, some obvious 
advantages over our own ; — for the discipline and knowledge of 
self, through that knowledge of the human heart which results 
from habitual confession ; for contemplation, in the monastic 
orders, as joining in all cases contemplation and mental prayer 
with charity and mortification." — Editor^s Preface to AvrHHorCe 
Chiide for pasging Lent hotily. p. xi. 

t ^ It is great matter of patience,'* says Bishop Butler, '^ to 
hear some men talk." And I suppose every one from time to time 
sympathizes with this characteristic complaint, though some find 
their special trial in one class of talkers, and some in another. 
For myself I confess that at the present day there is no kind of 
talk which tries my patience so often or so severely, as the 
jnawkish professions of love, duty, and fidelity to the Church, 
which are found so continually in writings that seem fitted for 
nothing more than to rob her of the affection and reverence of 
her children. In some cases, remembering our boundless power of 
deceiving ourselves, one is able to hope that the writers are not 
conscious of the deadly wounds which they are inflicting upon 
the parent whom they profess to venerate and love ; but in others 
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This proceeding would well deserve further illus- 
tration, but it has already taken us too far; I 
shall therefore only briefly add, that in addition to 
the important declaration of his sentiments with 
respect to the British Critic, this eminent Tractarian 
came forward to give his countenance and support 
to the two distinguished contributors to that perio- 
dical, of whom we have said so much, as they became 
successively the subject of the public proceedings 
to which I have adverted. He voted in Convo- 
cation against the condemnation of The Ideal, and 
its author ; and he marked his approbation of Mr. 
Oakeley's principles and proceedings, by preaching 
in his chapel the day before the judgment in his 
case was pronounced. His Sermon has been pub- 
lished, and it is reported that its character is a 
grievous aggravation of the impropriety of this act 
of partizanship.* But I think it safer to abstain 

this is impossible. And then, together with Butler's homely 
saying, the text, to borrow Dr. Pusey 's words, " rises vividly 
to one's mind, and one cannot put it away ;" — " And Joab said 
to Amasa, Art thou in health, my brother? And Joab took 
Amasa by the beard to kiss him. But Amasa took no heed to the 
sword that was in Joab's hand : so he smote him therewith in 
the fifth rib, and shed out his bowels to the ground, ..«..." 
2 Sam. XX. 9, 10. 

* The following notice of the Discourse appeared in the British 
Maqasine of August 1845 ; — 

*' Th^ Blasphemy against the Holy Ohost. A Sermon preached at 
Margaret Chapel, on the Feast of St. Peter, 1845. By the Rev. 
E. B. Pusey, D. D. &c. Oxford : Parker ; London : Riving- 
ton. 8vo. pp. 35. 
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from speaking of a work which I have not myself 
read, on the authority of a Review, however little 
reason there may seem for doubting what is stated 
concerning it. And I presume that most right- 
minded persons will feel, that, independently of the 
nature of the Discourse, a very great impropriety 
was committed by delivering it under the circumr 
stances ; and that the act, — which indeed is my chief 

" This sermon was preached in Margaret Chapel the day before 
Mr. Oakeley's sentence was pronounced. What its real motive 
or intention was, one has no wish to surmise ; but what has been 
felt by every one the writer has met with, who has read the ser- 
mon, is that Dr. Pusey wished to leave on his hearers' minds the 
impression, that the parties concerned in the suit against Mr. 
Oakeley are guilty of blasphemy against the Holy- Ghost, and 
were actuated by * envy at God's grace in another,' * envy at 
a brother's grace' — a passion so infinitely diabolical, that to 
suppose its existence in a mind which is not totally destitute of 
divine grace seems an absolute absurdity. 

^ And what notion can a clergyman have of churchmanship 
who could volunteer to come into another diocese, and preach 
such a sermon on such an occasion ! What church could exist 
if such notions prevailed ! Dr. Pusey, indeed, attributes his 
preaching on this particular occasion and subject to ' Providence.' 
If he believed that he was acting under the direction of Provi- 
dence, one can scarcely blame him for what he has done. But 
really, when a clergyman chooses to put himself forward as a 
pattisan, and abet a clergyman of another diocese in one of the 
most extraordinary acts of defiance with which any diocesan in 
Christendom has ever been affronted, and even presumes to pre- 
judge a sentence of a court of law, by throwing out the most 
horrible insinuations against every body concerned in it, one 
has a right to ask, what he means by ascribing his conduct to 
Providence 1 and how he thinks Providence can sanction such 
thoroughly party proceedings ? 

" The manner in which Dr. Pusey speaks of the festival of St. 
Peter is curious, as illustrative of the manner in which this pari^ 
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concern with it here, — ^furnished, in the same degree, 
decisive evidence of the strength and fulness of 
this leader s sympathy with his follower, in the 
very peculiar position in which he had placed 
himself. 

So much may serve as to the part taken by one 
of the leaders of the movement , during the event- 
ful interval of which I am speaking. We may 
now look at the course pursued by the other, the 
.Author of Tract XC. 

How much of the actual advance of the move- 
ment up to the time when my former charge 
was delivered, and of the impetus which was the* 
hurrying it on still further at so fearful a rate, 
was due to this distinguished writer, is well known. 
But very soon after, he seemed to withdraw from 
all active concern in its progress. He has indeed, 
for a good while, almost disappeared from public 
view ; has retired from his spiritual charge in 



take pains to go out of their way to exhibit their Romanizing 
sympathies. In the Romish calendar St. Peter's day is the Feast 
of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and so Dr. Pusey talks of ' the apos- 
ties of this day,' p. 8, and ^two chief apostles whose birth-day we 
this day celebrate.' p. 9 ; in which last passage it is not very ob- 
vious who are to be understood by ' we,' unless Dr. Pusey means 
it as an intimation that he has reconciled himself to the Romish 
communion." — British Magazine, No. CLXV, August, 1845. 
p. 1(50. 

For some subsequent manifestations of Dr. Pusey's feelings 
and opinions with reference to these and other questions of the 
kind, — see Note N. 
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Oxford and in its neighbourhood, and spoken 
more rarely from the press : and more especially 
he seems to have resolutely abstained from any 
pubUc attempt to control or guide the party of 
which he was so long the real head. 

Such reserve and inactivity in so stirring a spirit, 
and in such times, have not unnaturally given rise 
to a good deal of speculation, and various reasons 
have been assigned for a course which, from his 
character and position, is felt to be perplexing and 
ominous. With these conjectural reasons we need 
not trouble ourselves. We have in his last Volume 
of Sermons,* (published late in the year 1843,) his 
own views of his position and responsibilities, in 
relation more especially to the defections from the 
Church in which the movement was beginning to 
issue. And this singular manifesto unhappily does 
not allow us to indulge the hope, that his retirement 
arises from any sorrow for the deep injury which 
he has inflicted on the Church. 

It appears that he did not regard himself as 
fairly accountable for " the conversions to the 
Church of Rome," which had taken place up to 
the time that he was writing; and the reasons 
which acquit him in his own conscience as regards 
these, are equally applicable to all which have since 

* Sermons hearing on Subjects of the day, 1843, p. 384 : Note. 
The entire Note wiU be found in the Appendix, Note 0. 
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occurred, or which may occur hereafter. They 
are these:— he does not deny that the religious 
views inculcated for years in his own writings, and 
in those of his confederates, tended to Kome, 
without a strong safeguard. Such a safeguard, he 
acknowledges, there might be some reason to 
demand from those who had rendered it necessary. 
And accordingly it was actually provided in Tract 
XC. But this preservative was not allowed to pro- 
duce its proper effects peaceably ; on the contrary, it 
was so resisted and assailed as to be rendered un- 
availing. And in this successful attempt to impede 
the operation of the check which he had provided 
for the tendencies which he acknowledges he had 
contributed to produce, many of the authorities of 
the Church, as well as others, were engaged. The 
work was therefore taken out of his hands, and he 
leaves it to those who have come forward to interfere 
with his mode of managing it. He is discharged 
of responsibility by their interference. And it is 
at their door and not at his, that all " the con- 
versions " which have taken place are to be laid. 

That is, he acknowledges that he had made his 
disciples Romanists in principle, and therefore pre- 
pared to leave the Church. But then, he says, 
that he was restraining them from this step, — by 
teaching them, that in the views in which he had 
indoctrinated them, there was nothing contrary to 
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the principles of their own Church. Those who 
thought that the remedy was worse than the disease, 
came forward to vindicate their Church fipom the 
aspersion, and to declare and prove the truth : — to 
show that she rejects and denounces the Bomish er- 
rors which his scholars had embraced, and to show 
too what are the principles which she professes and 
maintains. ^ Thenceforth/ he says, * I was free. 
Upon the heads of these intrusive babblers be the 
blame of any defections to the Church of Borne 
which may follow. No doubt the principles which I 
taught are, in a certain sense, and in a certain 
degree, the remote cause of such defections. But 
the proximate, and really efficient cause, are the 
men who showed that those principles are not the 
principles of the Church of England, but of the 
Church of Borne I Many have been, and more will 
be, driven out of the Church, who might have been 
kept within it, if these had held their peace. But 
the blame does not rest with me ! ' Such is his 
defence, or rather acquittal, of himself. And I 
suppose that for coolness and hardihood it has never 
been surpassed. 

But though this writer so clearly testified that he 
found nothing to repent of in his labours to lead 
his disciples to the Church of Bome, he felt it 
necessary publicly to profess his contrition for a 
good deal that he had done to keep them from it. 
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Early in the same year he issued a publication 
which seemed to be intended as an act of satisfaction 
for the many severe sayings against the Church of 
Kome that are scattered through his writings.* 
The strongest and most startling of them are 
given, together with earnest protests against them, 
and severe comments upon them, which were 
addressed to the author at the time by a friend.t 
While he records that for one of the condemned pas- 
sages he had himself before publicly expressed some 
regret, and that another he had silently withdrawn. 
In quoting as he does these protests and com- 
ments, the author has been understood to give 
them as expressing his own better judgment upon 
what he had written. And indeed the paper seems 
to admit of no other interpretation. He does not 
think it necessary to state by what process he wa$ 
brought to repentance jn the case, but he gives the 

* The article in question was referred to in a note on my for* 
mer Charge, p. 179. It was published in The Conservative Journal j 
I believe in February 1843, but was written, it appears by the 
date, (December 12, in 1842.) It was addressed to the Editor, but 
bore no signature. When want of openness has become a habit, 
there will often be purposeless mysteries in a man's modes of pro- 
ceeding. And this would seem to be one. For the internal evi- 
dence so conclusively referred the communication to Mr. New- 
man, that one would suppose that it could not have been seriously 
intended that there should be any uncertainty as to the author. 
In £m^, no doubt about it was ever entertained, and the pro- 
duction has lately been avowed in the Advertisement to the 
Essay on Development, S^c. 

t The Rev, Mr. Froude. 
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following very extraordinary account of the way in 
which he had been led to offend. " If you ask me 
how an individual could venture^ not simply to hold, 
but to publish such views, of a communion so an- 
cient, so wide-spreading, so firuitfiil in saints, I an- 
swer, that I said to myself, I am not speaking my 
own words, I am but following almost a consensus 
of the divines of my Church. They have ever used 
the strongest language against Rome, even the 
most able and learned of them. I wish to throw 
myself into then: system. While I say what they 
say, I am safe. Such views too are necessary to 
our position." He adds, " Yet I have reason to 
fear still, that such language is to be ascribed, in 
no small measure, to an impetuous temper, a hope 
of approving myself to persons' .aspect, and a wish 
to repel the charge of Komanism." 

The specific retractations in this paper, included 
passages firom the Tracts for the Times firom their 
commencement in 1833, and from other publica- 
tions of the author — passages in which he inveighed 
against the Church of Kome as crafty and cruely 
wilful and ambitious y unnatural and malicious — 
represented her as possessed and ruled by an evil 
spirit^ and^ until God vouchsafed to restore her, 
to be treated as if she were the evil one that 
governs her ; and further arraigned her as heretical 
and apostate^ and bound (it is to be fearedj [at 
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the Council of Trent] by a perpetual bond mid 
covenant to the cause of Antichrist. These pas- 
sages were collected, with others of the same 
character from other Tractarian writers, and cir- 
culated widely, with the view, as it was stated, of 
furnishing a proof "that to oppose Ultra-Protes- 
tantism is not to favour Popery."* And at a 



* The collection formed the Appendix to Dr. Pueey's letter to 
the Bishop of Oxford, (1840) On the tendency to Eomanism imputed 
to Doctrines hdd of eld as now in the Eviglish Church. The ex- 
tracts in the coUection from Dr. Pusey's own writings, though 
some few of them are sufficiently strong, [e. g. " Rome, once 
characterized for steady practical adherence to sound doctrine, a 
seat of Antichrist :] are in general of a much softer character 
than those from Mr. Newman's. The Romish practice of the 
Invocatioh of Saints is perhaps the one most strongly condemned 
by him, — ^though still in his usual hesitating and balanced style, 
when Romish error is concerned. In his letter to Dr. Jelf (1841) 
he describes it as wanting the support of primitive practice^ and 
discouraged, to say the least, in principle by Scripture, &c. p. 119. 
He speaks of " the shocking Psalter, caUed St. Bona Ventura's," 
(p. 116,) in a way which seems to intimate that he cannot believe 
it to be really his. But he refers with special sorrow and dis- 
approbation to a work of St. Alphonsus Liguori, entitled the 
** Glories of Mary ; " from which he quotes what most persons 
would regard as very awfiil blasphemies. Now this is a mode 
of dealing with saints which is spoken of by Mr. Ward (in a 
passage quoted from him above, p. 66) as the leading sin of 
English High Churchmen, and in fact as a blasphemy exceeding 
all that the German School has given birth to. And in due time 
Dr. Pusey has a passage which seems clearly intended as a retrac- 
tation of this disrespectful reference to Liguori. " The Editor 
would take this opportunity of saying, that nothing was ever 
further from his intention than criticising any whom he knew 
to be saints of God. In anything he ever said, he was following, 
he hopes, authority, or regarding words only in themselves, or 
in what seemed their natural and unavoidable effect on ordinary 

K 
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later period (hardly a year before the appearance 
of his retractations) when the author desired to 
meet the prejudices which Tract XC. had raised 
against him^ he referred to the fact that he had very 
frequently and lately entered his protests against 
many things in the Roman System: and had 
.strongly pledged himself against Rome as it is^* 
without any intimation that his protests and pledges 
(lid not express his real principles, both at the time 
that they were made, and at the later period at 
which he was writing. On the contrary, the object 
of the reference to them, was to show that he had 
thus already given such evidence of his views apon 
this subject, that it was not unnatural that he should 
have felt it unnecessary to guard himself from being 
misunderstood in Tract XC. by embodying in it 
any new declarations of the same kind. 

Numbers had felt this evidence to be irresistible. 
Some indeed doubted these strong professions, be- 
cause they thought that the writers, from various 
causes, did not understand the tendencies of their 
principles, or even the actual leaning of their own 
minds. And others, from a general conviction that 
tnen cannot take up Koman doctrine, without gradu- 
ally adopting all the arts by which it has been always 

mindii, such as his own, quite abstractedly from those who used 
thorn/* SuRiN, Edit. Prof. p. viii. 

* Letter to Dr. Jelf. Postscript, pp. 29, 30. 
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diffused and defended ; and that their renunciations 
and professions, speaking generally, will thenceforth 
be more in accordance with expediency than truth. 
But these were a small minority. The great majo*- 
rity refused to believe that language involving 
such fearful charges against a Church, which the 
writers regarded with such kindly and respectful 
feelings, could be used by serious-minded men, 
unless they were deeply and thoroughly convinced 
of its truth. This palinode settled the question. 
At the end of ten years, this author came forward 
to avow, not that he had changed his views upon 
such subjects, but that his language had never 
fairly represented them, — that, not in a single pub- 
lication, in haste, or under excitement, but deli- 
berately, repeatedly, year after year, he had used 
this awful language, — seen it referred to, and re- 
ferred to it himself, as a conclusive answer to the 
charges of Bomish predilections and tendencies, 
which were brought against him and his party,— 
and that all the time he had not thought or felt 
what it expressed ; but that he persuaded himself 
to use it, because he found that most eminent An? 
gUcan divines were accustomed so to speak of 
Rome ; and because he wished to throw himself 
into their system ; and because, " such views are 
necessary to our position ! "* 

* This has been commented on as if by '* our position '' weiA 

K 2 
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I believe that of all the revelations which have been 
made from time to time of the utter worthlessness 
of Tractarian professions and renunciations, hardly 
any one has made a deeper impression than this. 

This writer withdrew from the Editorship of the 
British CritiCj somewhere about the time that 
its career of reckless violence began ; and so his 
friends were able to inveigh against the unfairness 
of those who regarded him as accountable for its 
intemperance and dishonesty, its unceasing depre- 
ciation of our Church, and exaltation of the 
Church of Rome ; — a licence of which they largely 
availed themselves. Such protests on his behalf 
from others, while he himself maintained a resolute 
silence on the point, made but little impression on 
most sober-minded men, who were in any degree ac-^ 
quainted with the indirect policy of the party. The 
better informed had other reasons besides his silence 
for believing, that, whether he subscribed or not to 
every position in that periodical, the authors en- 
meant the position of the Tractarian party. But it seems more 
reasonable to understand it as meaning the position of the Angli- 
can Church; viz. that if such charges against the Roman Catho- 
lic Church were not true^ our position as separate from her, is 
indefensible. It is right to say this, because I am sure that there 
are many to whom the difference wiU appear of importance. For 
myself, however, I must say, that, as to the question of principle, 
it appears to me that both interpretations leave the matter pretty 
nearly the same. For a man who will malign one Church, to ad- 
vance the interests of another, is in no respect that I can see, mate- 
jiaUy better than if he did it to advance the interests of a party. 
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joyed his confidence and countenance ; and that, in 
fact, they stood in such a relation to him, that if 
the course which they were pursuing had not, in 
the main, his concurrence and approbation, it 
would have been long ago checked, instead of ad- 
vancing steadily and rapidly as it did. But this 
question was also set at rest in his own time by this 
distinguished writer himself^ He took occasion in 
one of his last volumes of Sermons to refer to some 
of the most objectionable of the articles which sig- 
nalized the later numbers, and to recommend them 
in such a tone of praise, as left little room to doubt 
what hi^ feelings were towards the publication, and 
at all events settled that it contained nothing too 
strong for him to patronize.* 

The same volume contains a Sermon on T7ic 
Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine^ 
which, though but a sketch, and a cautious one, of 
a theory, would deserve much more time and space 

* " Some admirable articles have appeared in the late num^ 
hers of the ' British Criticy on the divinely-appointed mode of 
seeking truth where persons are in doubt and difficulty, viz* 
No. Ix. Art. 2 ; Ixii. Art. 1 ; Ixiii. Art. 2 ; Ixiv. Art. 3 ; Ixv. 
Art. 7. As they appear to be but the first sketches of a deep and 
important theory which has possession of the author's mind, it is 
to be hoped that they will one day appear in a more systematic 
form." — ^Newman's University Sermonsy p. 242 : Note, It is only 
necessary to add, that aU the foregoing are among the Articles of 
which Mr. Ward has avowed himself the author. And that the 
wish expressed by Mr. Newman, that the views contained in 
them should be given to the world in a more systematic shape, 
has been since met by the publication of The IdeaL 
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than we can bestow on it.* It is well known 
how long and how strenuously it was maintained 
by Tractarians that the sense of Scripture was 
obscure and uncertain in the book itself, but clear 
and unambiguous in the interpretation of it, which 
Antiquity provided: that in Antiquity we had 
a guide, a safeguard, and an informant, sufficient 
for all our wants. Men might put what meaning 
they pleased on texts of Scripture ; and if you ar- 
raigned their interpretation, they might say it was 
their interpretation, to which, by the theory of pri- 
vate judgment, they had as good a right as you had 
to yours ; and there was an end of the matter. But in 

* It is given as ^* preached an the Furi/lcatton, 1843," the 
subject of the Discourse being naturally and easily connected 
with the day, by the evidence which Scripture supplies of the 
blessed Vir]gin's developments of religious truth ! Having gone 
through the texts which furnish this evidence, the preacher gives 
the following abstract of their testimony, which, on the whole, may 
itself serve, I suppose, as a tolerable specimen of a Development : 
" Thus, St. Mary is our pattern of faith, both in the reception 
and in the study of Divine Truth. She does not think it enough to 
accept, she dwells upon it ; not enough to possess, she uses it ; not 
enough to assent, she develops it ; not enough to submit the reason, 
she reasons upon it ; not indeed reasoning first, and believing 
afterwards, with 2iacharias, yet first believing without reasoning, 
next from love and reverence, reasonii^ after b^eving. And 
thus she symbolizes to us, not only the faith of the unlearned, 
but of the Doctors of the Church also, who have to investigate, 
and weigh, and define, as well as to profess the Gospel ; to draw 
the line between truth and heresy ; to anticipate or remedy the 
various aberrations of wrong reason ; to combat pride and reck- 
lessness with their own arms ; and thus to triumph over the so- 
phist and the innovator." Pp. 313, 314. 
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Antiquity, there was no room for uncertainty, or for 
arbitrary or conflicting decisions. You might indeed 
be perplexed or misled as long as you only looked for 
guidance to a few authorities, a solitary country, or 
a single age ; but if you took what every o/?e, every 
where, and always, held, you could not err. And 
if you asked how you were to find this, you were 
told that it is a historical fact, ascertainable as 
other facts, and obvious to the intelligence of 
inquirers as other facts. 

These, and such like ofi^-hand statements, 
passed current for a time. But, at length, it 
began to be discovered that this fact was not 
quite so obvious as it was represented, — that 
though in Antiquity a sure interpreter of Scripture 
was provided, it was not one which common people 
could hope to understand. And then it was an- 
nounced, that it had never been maintained, that an 
ordinary religious inquirer would have any chance 
of discovering for himself the truth by the per- 
sonal study of the Fathers.* Still it might be 

* British Critic, No. LXIII. p, 97. And in another article in the 
same periodical, the same writer says, " If any one has preserved 
up to this period a floating idea, that peraonal study of the Fa- 
thers is capable of becoming an available rule of faith to the 
private Christian, by which he can test the formularies of his 
own Church, or criticise those of other Churches, this volume 
and these notes [Select Treatises of St. Atharuisius in controversy 
with the ArianSy translated with Notes and Indices,"] must, we 
imagine, undeceive him. To think of an ordinary person having 
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supposed that the object in consulting them would 
be secured, by substituting the great theologian for 
the ordinary religious inquirer. But it was found 
that even this was not enough. For in the cycle 
of doctrine which it was the object to introduce, 
there was not a little which no ingenuity could 
find in Scripture now, and which no learning 
and research could discover that Antiquity — the 
great Interpreter — had ever found there. The 
theory of Developments in religion seems intended 
to meet this diflSculty. It is so framed as to con- 
firm the modem Church in the full exercise of her 
usurped powers, to preserve to the ancient Church 
a place of dignity, if not of authority, and even to 
make a show of saving the credit of Vincent's rule. 
And all this is done by developing the fact that 
a doctrine may have been believed implicitly by 
those who, it must be confessed, did not hold it 
explicitly ; and that so it may be not only in An- 
tiquity, but in Scripture itself, though we cannot 
find it in either, — latent, until brought to light by 
a process which does not create or originate, but 
evolve and develop. 

to examine for himself the question how far St. Athanasius's doc- 
trine agrees with St. Hilary's and St. Basil's, and how far it is 
the legitimate development of Ante-Nicene statements (in many 
particulars so different) and on what principle the various Eastern 
councils were not ecumenical and autlioritative between the 
Nicenc and Coustantinopolitan, but these were ; . . . . &c. &c." 
Ko. LXIV. p. 412 Note. 
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The statements of Revelation represent great 
realities, and impress upon the mind great ideas 
corresponding to them. The ideas are not tran- 
scripts of the verbal enunciations of the truths, but 
impressions which these make upon the mind, and 
which it would appear are the effect of the state- 
ments themselves, the constitution of the mind, the 
ideas with which it is already furnished, its habits 
of thought, and also the operations of Divine grace 
accompanying the reception of the truths. These 
ideas become the subject of reflex operations of the 
mind ; they are contemplated, meditated on, inves- 
tigated, analyzed, and so theological dogmas are 
drawn forth from them. But these were as much 
and as truly in the ideas before they were the sub* 
ject of reflection and analysis, as after. However, it is 
to be remembered that such processes, though na* 
tural, are not performed by every one ; nor by any 
one all at once. Nor again are they always at once 
successful. A man may attempt to analyze his 
ideas, and fail in different degrees. Then there are, 
as every one has experienced, new diflSculties in 
giving expression to the results of such analyses. 
And so one who really holds a Catholic truth, as 
holding the idea of which it is but a Development, 
may not only never give utterance to it, but never 
frame a distinct conception of it in his own mind; 
or again, he may, in analyzing his ideas, and in 
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enunciating the result, fall short of the latent truth, 
in different ways and degrees, or misrepresent it, 
or apparently contradict it And this, it would 
seem, applies to the Church, in a degree, as well 
as to individuals. And it is evident also, that it 
is more likely, not to say more certain, to obtain, 
and that it is still more important, with respect 
to those transcendental truths which concern the 
Divine being and nature, — as referring to a sub- 
ject of which not all our verbal statements only, 
but all our mental conceptions, must be infinitely 
inadequate representations, and, being always in- 
finitely short of the infinite reaUty, can only be 
called approximations, in the sense of being ad- 
vances in the right direction. 

From all this it is apparent why it is hard, or 
rather impossible, to establish every part of Catholic 
truth by the application of Vincent's maxim. Not 
that the maxim does not declare a g^at verity ; — 
viz. that Catholic truth is that which has been held 
by everybody everywhere and always, — ^but that it 
must be used differently according to circumstances. 
While of some portions we may say, * This is Ca- 
tholic truth, because it has been held by every 
body everywhere and always;' with respect to 
others we must be content to reverse the process 
and say, * This is Catholic truth, and therefore it 
was held by every one everywhere and always. 
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however, from the causes before alluded to, it may 
be difficult or impossible to show that it was, or 
whatever may be the appearances to the contrary.'* 
All this is intelUgible enough, but not free from 
difficulty. It is apparent, however, from this theory, 
that there must be some other mode of ascertaining 
and proving Catholic truth, besides that which was 

* " Now, it is important to insist on this circumstance, because 
it suggests the reality and permanence of inward knowledge, as 
distinct from explicit confession. The absence^ or partial absence, 
or incompleteness of dogmatic statements, is no proof of the ab- 
sence of impressions or implicit judgments, in the mind of the 
Church. Even centuries might pass without the formal expres- 
si on of a truth which had been all along the secret life of millions 
of faithful souls. Thus not till the thirteenth century ^as there 
any direct and distinct avowal, on the part of the Church, of the 
numerical unity of the Divine Nature, which the language of some 
of the principal Greek fathers, prima facie, though not really, de- 
nies. Again, the doctrine of the Double Procession was no Catholic 
dogma in the first ages, though it was more or less clearly stated 
by individual Fathers ; yet it is now to be received, as surely it 
must be, as part of the Creed ; it was really held everywhere from 
the beginning, and therefore, in a measure, held as a mere religious 
impression, and perhaps an unconscious one." Pp. 324, 325. — 
This contains the usual proportion of truth and falsehood. And 
as usual, aU that is not very common is very false. No one can 
doubt that truths are implicitly in a man's mind which he has 
never distinctly stated even to himself. But then it is certain that 
the absence of verbal statements deprives us of aU means of prov- 
ing that they are there, except so far as they are obviously in- 
volved in other truths which we can prove him to have held, or a 
direct and easy inference from them. And it is also certain that 
his statements may be of such a kind as to fiimish good proof that 
he did not hold these truths, but something widely different. To 
say, No matter whether his statements express these truths or 
seem to contradict them, he must have held them, for he was a 
Catholic Divine, and they are a part of Catholic truth, is, to say 
nothing else, to confound objective and subjective religion. 
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«olong put forward as the only test and proof which 
we could have of it, viz. Catholic consent, as ex- 
pressed in the maxim of Vincentius. What is this 
other test ? According to the view given of De- 
velopments in religion, they may be expected to 
be hardly less numerous or less diverse than the 
individual minds which are engaged about reUgion. 
How are we to determine amongst them which are 
true? which really, though inadequately, repre- 
sent the objects and truths that the statements of 
Revelation are intended to represent? or again, 
which of the true representations is the most nearly 
adequate ? Are we to take our own developments, 
or our neighbour's — or those in which the wisest 
and best, or those in which the greatest number, 
agree ? The author is not unaware that such queries 
will be put, but he declines answering them.* He 
is satisfied, for the present, with bringing the case 
to the point at which such questions are to be asked. 
I do not of course mean to sift this theory, for 
which indeed we have no time. But I cannot avoid 
adding a word on one fundamental point. The 
author would represent that, according to the views 

* " Nor am I here in any way concerned with the question, 
Who is the legitimate framer and judge of these dogmatic infer- 
ences under the Grospel, or if there be any ? Whether the Church 
is infallible, or the individual, or the first ages, or none of these, 
is not the point here, but the theory of development." p. 320. 
Tlic question is answered as might be expected in his Essay <m. 
DevdojymerUs, 
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of our own Church, the only question of any import- 
ance which can be raised in the case, is not one of 
principle but of fact, — not, whether there are 
Developments in Religion, but, whether certain 
Developments are true or false?* I must take 
leave to add^ that, (passing by the question which 
he declines answering, viz. By whom is the truth 
of Developments to be determined,) there is an- 
other of very great importance, about which a 
very wide difference exists, namely : How is their 
truth or falsehood to be tried and established? 
This question is one to which you perceive the 
writer has given, in the substance of his the- 
ory, a very different answer from that which is 
rendered by our Church, and one which puts the 
written word of God in a very different place 
from that which it occupies in our Articles. 

From the activity of the human mind there will be 

* " The controversy between our own Church and the Church 
of Rome lies, it is presumed, in the matter of fact, whether such 
and such developments are true, (e. g. Purgatory a true de- 
velopment of the doctrine of sin after baptism,) not in the prin- 
ct^ of development itself." p. 321 : Note. Farther on, p. 331, thef 
doctrine of Penance is spoken of as a Development of the doctrine 
of Baptism. Another illustrative instance of development is worth 
preserving. " Reason has not only submitted, it has ministered to 
faith ; it has Ulustrated its documents ; it has raised illiterate pea- 
sants into philosophers and divines; it has elicited a meaning 
from their words which their immediate hearers little suspected. 
Stranger surely it is, that St. John should be a theologian, than 
that St, Peter should be a prince.^' p. 317. This is doing business 
as a man goes along. 
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not merely inferences from revealed truths, but a 
comparison of different truths, to determine their 
mutual relations ; and hence what may be called the- 
ological dogmas and theories of religion, even where 
there is not the ability or the mental habits which 
would lead to the framing of complete systems 
of religion in detail. This is a natural fruit 
of the activity of the human mind. And it is 
almost, if not altogether, as much a natural re- 
sult of the great diversity of minds, that great 
diversity should be found in such developments ; 
whereas what they should represent is one. And 
it is a most important problem, no doubt, to adjust 
such differences, not merely so as to make subjec- 
tive religion one^ instead of being indefinitely vari- 
ous, but to make it one by making it agree with 
objective religion, which is its true archetype. 
Now the mode of doing this presented to us in this 
theory, is by a closer examination, and a more 
exact analysis of our own ideas ; whereas the true 
mode, as indicated in our Articles, is by renewed 
and deeper study of the Word of God. 

Our sixth Article is founded upon the belief, not 
merely that in Holy Scripture we have a Divine 
and infallible informant as to the truths of religion, 
but that it is the only such informant that has 
been vouchsafed to us : that it reveals to us the 
various truths which God intends that we should 
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know and believe concerning His nature and His 
will, His dealings with us, and His purposes towards 
us ; concerning our own nature, and our relation to 
Him, our duty in this life, and our prospects in 
another. Moreover, we cannot doubt that not only 
the amount of the knowledge which Revelation 
gives us, but the way in which it is given, is adapted 
to our nature and to our wants by His infinite wis- 
dom. And the Article referred to is founded upon 
an intelligent perception and a right use of the 
mode actually adopted in the Bible. For while 
some portions of the volume are firamed to supply 
us directly with information concerning the mo- 
mentous subjects referred to, the immediate pur- 
pose of other portions is something very different ; 
but we are not to suppose that we are to derive 
the knowledge intended for us from the former, 
independently of the latter, or from any portions 
of the Holy Scriptures, independently of the rest. 
In fact the various constituent parts which go 
to make up Divine truth, are not arranged in the 
Bible in due sequence and connexion, after the 
manner of an orderly treatise, they are scattered^ so 
to speak, through the entire book — ^what is deficient 
in one place being supplied by others ; what is ob- 
scure in one place, being made clear by otherftj 
some places taking away the difficulties which 
others have created ; errors into which we should 
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fall if we knew but a certain portion, being guarded 
against by the remainder ; and limitations and mo- 
difications which a particular part, whether doctrinal 
or preceptive, requires, being to be found elsewhere, 
and it may be, not in one place, but in several , — so 
that to possess ourselves of the whole body of re- 
vealed truth which God has provided for us, the 
study of the entire Bible is absolutely necessary. 
The unsystematic structure of Revelation, as we 
receive it, no doubt makes it necessary to exercise 
our reason upon it for the purpose of drawing from 
it the body of Divine truth, which we are to believe. 
But this office, which is thus put upon his reason, and 
which is very clearly recognized in the Article re- 
ferred to, does nothing to disturb the proper rela- 
tion of man to revelation, which is to receive what is 
given him, and not to add thereto^ or to diminish 
aught from it. It gives no warrant to this theory 
of the way in which our religion is to be worked out 
by reason : that it is by making the great ideas of 
the great objects of religion, which the statements 
of Revelation about them have impressed upon our 
minds, the subjects of contemplation, meditation, 
investigation, and analysis ; and forming theological 
dogmas from what they are, what they contain, 
and what they infer ; and then a new series, or. 
successive series, of the like dogmas from what the 
former lead to in the way of consequence, what 
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they require in the way of symmetry or antagonism, 
and so forth. This is giving openly to Reason a larger 
share in our religion than to Revelation, — making 
rehgion more the work of man, than the gift of God 
in His Holy Word. It does not indeed give man a 
larger share in the work than every false system 
has always really given to him, but larger than any 
has ever ventured to give to him avowedly. In 
fact, it would appear as if — when once it was settled 
that Holy Scripture is actually a Revelation from 
God, — ^putting any human scheme upon a level with 
it, offered too violent a shock to our natural feelings 
of reverence for what is Divine, to be openly at- 
tempted. And, accordingly, those who have taught 
for doctrines the commandments ofmen^ have never 
put them forward distinctly as the commandments of 
men. The Jews pretended that the unwritten tra- 
ditions by which they corrupted or set aside the Di- 
vine law, were from God himself, given when the 
law was given, and preserved by oral tradition. In 
the same way, the unwritten Traditions by which 
the Church of Rome overlaid and corrupted the 
Gospel, were derived by her from the same Divine 
source from which the Gospel itself came, — either as 
received from Christ's own mouth by the Apostles, 
or as dictated to them by His Holy Spirit, and pre- 
served inviolate in the Church ; and therefore^ — on 
the ground of a common origin, — ^claiming the same 

h 
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authority with the Written Word itself.* And so 
too in the modification of the Romish principle, 
which was so long and so confidently maintained 
by Tractarians, in which Traditional Interpreta- 
tions of Scripture were combined with Scripture 
itself, as an integral part of the Rule of Faith, — 
such interpretations were only raised to the rank 
of Scripture on the ground, that they were actually 
a part of the teaching of the Apostles, which could 
be proved to be theirs, by the same kind of evidence 
by which the Scriptures themselves are referred to 



* Concilii Tridentini Cann. et Decrett. Seas. 4ta. And ac- 
cordingly Bellarniine having divided Traditions according to their 
author, iuto Divine, Apostolic, and Ecdesicutical, only claims for 
each when unwritten, the authority which is due to them when 
written, on the reasonable ground that their authority depends on 
the source from which, and not on the channel by which, they come. 
And this, he says, is universally acknowledge i. " Nequehoc ne- 
gant aut negare possunt hsretici : nam ut postea dicemus, non est 
qusstio quanta sit vis Divine aut Apostolics traditionis, sed an 
sit aliqua traditio vere Divina aut Apostolica." Tlie Divine were 
so called from being delivered directly by Christ to the Apostles, 
and by them to the Church ; whereas the Apostolical proceeded di- 
rectly from the Apostles themselves, but under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. And so he says that the two first names are 
sometimes interchanged, Divine being called Apostolical, and 
Apostolical, Divine. But for the third class, of which the Church 
herself is the author, his claim is, not that they should be put on 
a level with the former, but that, as in the case of the others, 
their being unwritten should not deprive them of the authority 
which would be due to them if they had been originally committed 
to writing. ^ Ecclesiastics autem traditiones eandem vim habent, 
quam decreta, et constitutiones Ecclesiae scripts : nam etiam in 
Republica cirili eadem vis est consuetudinum adprobatarum, et 
legum scriptanim.'* De Verbo Dei non scripto. Cap. 2. 
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their authors. All these are figments indeed ; but 
they show how deep-seated is the instinctive feel- 
ing, that it is to Divine Inspiration, and not to 
human reason, that faith is due ; and that, if we 
have a Revelation from God, we cannot, without 
intolerable presumption, put anything of man's 
upon a level with it, — his inferences, his comments, 
or his interpretations. 

I need not say that the only effectual safeguard for 
the supremacy of Revelation, is in our own Church's 
simple Rule of Faith, which allows man to compare, 
and to combine, and to infer, and to reason; but 
requires that whatever is thus drawn from Scripture 
shall be brought back to Scripture, and tested by 
Scripture ; and, unless it can be found therein, or can 
be proved thereby, forbids us to make it, or to admit 
it to be, an Article of Faith. But I am not going to 
vindicate this Rule, or even to point out its excel- 
lences. I only meant to make you understand what 
it is that we are offered in its place in this Theory of 
Developments in Religion ; and to show you how 
the Tractarian corruption of the true Rule, which has 
been for so long and so perseveringly pressed upon 
the Church, has prepared for this still more daring 
corruption, in which the decent veil with which 
Rabbinism,and Romanism, and Tractarianism, felt it 
necessary to hide the human element in their 
respective religious schemes, is cast away, and 

L 2 
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• 

Revelation and Reason are openly exhibited 
as providing religion for man, — ^Revelation sup- 
plying the foundation, and Reason erecting the 
edifice; Revelation giving reUgion in its rudi- 
ments, and Reason in its state of perfect develop- 
ment. Considering who the writer is, the theory 
is to be regarded, not merely as a disclosure of 
the state of his own mind, but as evidence of his 
judgment of the state of feeling which he and his 
fellow-labourers have succeeded in producing. And 
that he regards the Church, or even that portion 
of it with which he has been most closely con- 
nected^ as in a state of preparation for such a 
theory, is striking and startling. Whether he has 
judged rightly or not, remains still to be proved.* 

The exhibition of this pregnant theory, (for I 
have attempted no more,) has occupied us so long 
that I must pass over everything else in the 
volume, and omit all notice of another volume of 
Sermons published later in the same year, to which 
I have already made some reference, and which 

* The author has since given this theory in a more elaborate 
shape in a volume entitled, An Essat/ on the Bevdopment of 
Christian Doctrine. Of which I can say nothing here except 
that in it all reserve as to the object of the theory is laid aside. 
It is openly applied to vindicate some of the " reputed corrup- 
tions" of Romanism, as Developments of the rudimental Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, or of the early Church ; and in the 
avowed hope that it may be presumed that the result would be 
the same, if the application were extended to the rest. 
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would supply very abundant materials for a detailed 
examination.* 

* Sermons hearing on SvhjecU of the Bay, I subjoin one or 
two specii^ens of the way in which some prominent subjects of 
the day are treated. 

On the disadyantages which our Church suffers and must suffer 
from its separation from Rome, and especiaUy in its Missionary 
enterprises : 

'' This is a point much to be kept in view in this day, as it 
will moderate our expectations, and sober us : We cannot hope 
for peace at home, while we are at war abroad. We cannot hope 
for the recovery of dissenting bodies, while we are ourselves 
alienated from the great body of Christendom. We cannot hope 
for unity of faith, if we, at our own private will, make a faith for 
ourselves in this our small corner of the earth. We cannot hope 
for the success among the heathen of St. Augustine or St. Boni> 
face, unless like them we go forth with the Apostolical benedic- 
tion."— pp. 149, 150. 

The favoured and special servants of Christ, who have upon 
them the eminent marks of the Lord Jeme^ are thus enumerated : 

" By Christ's favoured and special servants, I do not merely 
mean his ministers, such as bishops and others, but all w ho in 
any measure have upon them eminent marks of the Lord Jesus ; 
such as evangelists, confessors, solitaries, founders of monastic 
orders, doctors, and the like." — ^pp. 190, 191. 

The question, in whom is the model of a Christian found, is 
thus answered : 

'^ And next ask yourselves this question, and be honest in 
your answer. This model of a Christian, though not command- 
ing your literal imitation, still is it not the very model which 
has been fulfilled in others in every age since the New Testament 
was written? You will ask me in whom? I am loth, to say : 
I have reason to ask you to be honest and candid ; for so it is, as 
iffrom consciousness of the fact, and dislike to have it urged 
upon us, we and our forefathers have been accustomed to scorn 
and ridicule those faithful obedient persons, and, in our Saviour's 
very words to ' cast out their name as evil, for the Son of Man's 
sake.' But if the truth must be spoken, what are the humble 
monks and holy nuns, and other regulars, as they are called, but 
Christians after the very pattern given us in Scripture ? What 
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But there is another publication with which this 
writer is connected, at which I cannot refrain from 
taking a glance, however hasty it must of neces- 
sity be. In the autumn of the year 1843, a series 
of the Lives of the English Saints^ edited by the 
Rev. John Henry Newman^ B.D.j* was announced 
as preparing for publication. The lives were to 
be by different hands. And it was added, " to 
prevent misapprehension, that, since, under the 
present circumstances of the Church, they [the 

have they done but this, — continue in this world the Christianity 
of the Bible ? Did our Saviour come on earth suddenly, as he 
will one day visit, in whom would he see the features of the Chris- 
tians He and His apostles left behind them, but in them ? Who 
but these give up home and friends, wealth and ease, good name 
and liberty of will, for the kingdom of heaven ? Where shall we 
find tlie image of St. Paul, or St. Peter, or St. John, or of Mary 
the mother of Mark, or of Philip's daughter, but in those who, 
whetlier they remain in seclusion, or are sent over the earth, have 
calm faces, and sweet plaintive voices, and spare frames, and 
gentle manners, and hearts weaned from the world, and wills 
subdued ; and for their meekness meet with insult, and for their 
purity with slander, and for their gravity with suspicion, and for 
their courage with cruelty ; yet meet with Christ everywhere. — 
Christ, their all-sufficient, everlasting portion, to make up to 
them, both liere and hereafter, aU they suffer, all they dare, for 
his name's sake." — pp. 327 — 329. 

* The announcement no doubt appeared in the various chan- 
nels of inteUigence through which such notices are given, but I 
only remember to have seen it appended to the final Number of 
the British Critic. It was authenticated by the initials of the 
Editor of the Series, and a Calendar and Chionological Table of 
English Saints were added to it. And it seemed intended to cheer 
those whom the approaching fate of the expiring periodical was de- 
pressing, with the prospect of something which should go beyond 
it. — If such were the intention, the promise has been honestly kept. 
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separate writers] are necessarily of various, though 
not divergent, doctrinal opinions, no one is answer- 
able for any composition but his own." The Editor 
suggests that in engaging in such an undertaking we 
are but availing ourselves of the peculiar solace and 
recompense which God has provided for us under 
the very special trial which he has appointed us, 
in the grievous disorganization of the Church which 
we have been reserved to witness. This is a trial 
which those who lived in early times were not called 
on to sustain, and so, great as their privileges and 
blessings were, ours have been made to surpass 
them. They " saw the fresh traces of the blessed 
Lord and heard the echoes of the Apostolic voices ; ^ 
but we are blessed in seeing the same Lord re- 
.vealed in His Saints. " The wonders of His grace 
in the soul of man, its creative power, its inex- 
haustible resources, its manifold operation, all this 
we know, as they knew it not. They never heard 
the names of St. Gregory, St. Bernard, St. 
Francis, and St. Louis." The projected Series, 
however, is confined to England, — native to 
famous Saints or hospitable. " And there are," 
he says, " special reasons at this time for recurring 
to the saints of our own dear and glorious, most 
favoured, yet most erring and most unfortunate 
England." One of these reasons — the only one that 
we need notice — is, that the work may serve " to 
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open upon us the duties and the hopes of which 
that Church is heir, which was in former times the 
mother of St.Boniface and St. Ethelreda." 

The promised series began to be published early 
last year, and above a dozen numbers of it, some 
containing several Uves, have already appeared. 
And whatever were the apprehensions which the 
announcement awakened in the friends of the 
Church, we may say that the work itself must 
have more than realized the worst of them. Con- 
sidering all that there was to startle and offend, 
both in the matter and style of not a few of the 
recent publications of the party, no one could 
expect to find in this one any thing absolutely new 
in the same line. But the use of all the old 
materials is so profuse and unwearied, as to produce 
something of the effect of novelty. In unmea- 
sured abuse of the Church of England, and extra- 
vagant admiration of the Church of Home, per- 
haps it was impossible to make any advance on 
some articles in the British Critic. But these lives 
certainly keep pace with the most violent of them. 
While, in an unscrupulous adoption of the worst 
errors of Kome, and in earnest longings for re-union 
with her, as she is, they seem to be at least more 
direct and open than any thing which had previously 
emanated from the party. Then the most abject and 
debasing superstition is so perseveringly obtruded 
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in every part of this series, as still further to distin- 
guish it from all that had appeared before. It may 
be, though there is certainly in these works not 
a little which most devout and intelligent Boman 
Catholics of the present day would be very reluc- 
tant to countersign, yet that, for the worst parti- 
cular example which could be selected from any 
part of the series, some parallel might be adduced 
fix)m some of the former publications of some of 
the party. But it forms the staple of these Lives 
in a degree altogether unexampled. No doubt the 
constant recurrence of this feature is in part to be 
ascribed to the perverse pleasure which children 
often, and grown men sometimes too, are seen to 
take, in an importunate display of some sentiment 
or practice, which they know that most persons 
will think foolish or wrong, but which they have 
learned to look upon as harmless, or meritorious, 
or clever. But no doubt also the unwearied in- 
troduction of it is intended to serve the serious prac- 
tical purpose of overcoming by constant repetition, 
the repugnance which, even still, such demonstra- 
tions are Ukely to excite at first in all but the most 
advanced of the party. Doubtless it is expected, 
and not without good reason, that in many at least, 
this repugnance will be gradually softened, simply 
by their being habituated to see the foolish and lying 
legends from which they recoil, received in pros- 
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trate reverence by those to whom, in many respects, 
they are disposed to look up. And fiirther and more 
direct eflFects may be hoped for, from the connexion 
in which these fables are made to stand with the 
false principles, or the superstitious institutions or 
practices, of the Church of Rome. And so this 
ostentation of childish credulity may be no ineffec- 
tive instrument in gradually obliterating the feel- 
ings, which in many minds offer perhaps the most 
serious obstacles to those who are labouring to" 
bring them over to Bome. 

The re-union of our Church with Bome is pre- 
sented, not merely as the highest blessing that she 
can obtain, but as her nearest duty.* And such no 
doubt it is, if, as we are told, the chains which bind 
to Bome are never snapped^ as sad experience 
tells us J without the loss of many precious things ; 
and if, what in modem language would be called 
betraying the liberty of the National Churchy be 
really, what we are told it is, when ** translated into 
Catholic phraseology," — rescuing England from 

* " Sacramental confession does not exist among nsas a s^»- 
tem: penance has no tribunals in the Anglican Church. Of 
course many consequences result from this, such as that it makes 
our ecclesiastical system so startlingly unlike any thing primi- 
tive, that the long prevalent arrogation to ourselves of a primitive 
model seems an almost unaccountable infatuation. This is per- 
haps not of paramount importance to a comm/anity which has a 
duty nearer hovM^ and more at handy that is^ reconciliation with the 
preserU Catholic Church^ — No. VI. Life of St. Adamnan. p. 125. 
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the wretched and debasing formality of Nation- 
alism ; and if moreover this Nationalism be indeed 
the true disease of England^ which, besides all the 
evils that it wrought in earlier days, plunged her 
into that depth of sacrilege^ heresy^ and libertin- 
ism^ in which she has lain since the time of 
Henry VIII. and has hitherto retarded her peni- 
tence and self-abasement. If all this be so, and if 
this NationaKsm must result in the meanest form 
of bigotry y and^ as being essetitially demoralizing, 
must be a fearful heresy in theology ; no wonder 
that there is no want of zealous hands to aid in 
the ** momentous object ** " of unprotestantizing 
the National Church," and in the blessed work of 
riveting anew the chains which bound us to St. 
Peter's chair .... the fountain of hope, strength^ 
and justice* 

* No. VIII. Life of St. WUfrtd, pp. 36, 37, 84, 86, 102. The 
Saxon Church in Wilfrid's day was well nigh separated from 
" the Apostolic See." And his endeavours to bring it into closer 
and more dutiful connexion with the centre of unity, furnish 
numerous tempting occasions for treating of the present under the 
guise of the past, all of which are duly taken advantage of. Such 
covert, or hardly covert, references to our position in relation to 
Rome^ are to be met with throughout those volumes, but they 
abound in this life in especial measure. I had marked some of 
them for quotation, but they have no longer the interest that 
they had, while the authors professed to be members of our 
Church, and I shall therefore omit them. The following descant, 
however, in praise of Rome, which is suggested by an appeal to St. 
Peter's chair, is worth giving as a specimen of their style : — " O 
blessed See of Rome ! was never charm spoken over the toss- 
ings of a troubled world like that potent name of thine ! What 
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The merit and efficacy of penance, are not only 
continually put forward, but apparently with design, 
and in preference, in the form which most pointedly 

storms has it not allayed ! What gathering evils has it not 
dissipated, what consummated evils has it not punished and 
undone, what slaveries has it not ended, what tyrannies, local 
or world-wide, has it not broken down, what smooth highways 
has it not made for the poor and the oppressed, even through the 
thrones of kings, and the rights of nobles, and the treasure- 
chamlK^rs of narrow-hearted commonwealths ! Rome's name, 
spoken by the widow or the orphan, or the unjustly divorced 
wife, or the tortured serf, or the persecuted monk, or the weak 
Bishop, or the timid virgin — have there not been ages when em- 
perors and kings, and knights and peers, trembled to hear it in 
their far-off strongholds ? All things in the world have promised 
more than they have done, save only the little, soon-spoken name 
of Rome, and it has ever gone beyond its promise, in the mighti- 
ness of its deeds ; and is not then that word from Grod ? " Pp. 
87, 88. In the prosecution of his appeal he visits Rome again. 
And some disappointments there furnish his biographer with an 
occasion for the following significant passage : — ''But Wilfrid 
was in Rome, and to his ardent mind there was all-sufficient con- 
solation in that simple fact. He knew even then what we know 
still better, — what Rome is in the long run, how her spirit runs 
itself clear of perversions and defilements, and temporary dis- 
turbances. In front of the great basilica of the Prince of the 
Apostles stands a huge obelisk, which typifies the world, and it 
is surmounted by a cross containing reUcs of the true cross, and 
the inscription is the third Antiphon at Lauds and Vespers on 
Holy Cross day : Ecce crucem Domini ! fugite, partes adverse, 
vicit leo de tribu Judae, radice David, Alleluja ! On the whoUy is 
not this a very truthful allegory of the past history of the Holy 
See ? If things have gone amiss, and at times looked dark for a 
while, was there not after all both history and prophecy in the 
notice Rienzi posted on the door of San Geoigio in Velabro, the 
Church of England patron saint, on Ash Wednesday, 1347, In 
breve tempo li Romani torneranno al loco antico buono stato ? 
The congregation of our Lady of Weeping prays in that Church 
now." P. 109. 
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contradicts the Scripture scheme of redemption 
which the Church has embodied in its formularies. 
Thus penance is spoken of as atoning for sin* as 
washing out sin.f It is said of a penitent, that 
" he wished to do penance for his past sins, and to 
extinguish by the abundance of his tears the 
avenging punishment of future fire." J And that 

* No. IV. Life of St. Bettdin, p. 72. 
t No. IV. Life of St, Bartholomew, p. 144. 
J No. V. Life of St. William, p. 42. The author is here adopt- 
ing the words of an old historian, hut apparently to express his 
own sentiments. In the next quotation, which is from the same 
life, (p. 44.) he is speaking in his own person. The whole pas- 
sage is worth giving, as exhibiting' the anxiety of the writer so 
to magnify the virtue of penanoe as stiU to save the Tractarian 
doctrine of post-baptismal sin. " High and unspeakable as are 
the privileges and blessings in store both here and hereafter, for 
those who have never sullied by wilful sin the purity of their 
baptismal robe, — ^those on whose foreheads the holy angels still 
behold the wondrous sign in all its infant brightness ; far beyond 
all comparison as is their condition while on earth, and glorious 
as will be their reward hereafter, yet we cannot too highly prize, 
or ever be too thankful for, the hope held out to penitents. The 
tears which gush from the really broken and contrite heart, unite 
in wonderful co-operation with the blood of the Holy Lamb, to 
wash, as we may say, once more the sinful soul ; and though we 
dare not presume on this precious means of grace, yet the peni- 
tent may cheer himself as he passes on his mournful and rugged 
path, with the hope that if he but endure to the end he may yet 
be permitted to join with the Church triumphant in their hymns 
of everlasting praise, with those who have washed their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb, and have through much tribulation en- 
tered into the kingdom of God." p. 44. Just before, in speaking 
on the same subject, the following notable perversion of scripture 
is introduced : " He had not heard in vain of her who had 
sinned greatly, but who loved much, and therefore was forgiven ; 
of her whose tears bedewed her Saviour's feet, and washed away 
a load of guilt." p. 43. 
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'* till* tears which gush from the really broken and 
(*()ntrite heart, unitu in wonderfiil c(M>peratkm with 
th(* hlood of the Holy Lamb, to wash as we may say, 
onee more the Hinful soul." Indeed^ not only the 
expiatory power of suffering, as regards the snflfeier s 
own HiuN, is put forward, but also its vicarioos 
efHea(*y. St. Oswald, a Royal Martjnr, in afflic- 
tion at a sore pestilence which was wasting his 
people, out of tht boldness of simplicity and a 
single heart, humbly entreats Grod that He 
would take himself and his family as victims of the 
eruel disease, and spare his people. This " ven- 
turous prayer" wo are told, was "most graciously, 
because most literally** answered. He was seized 
with the plague with unusual violence. "And 
there he lay upon his cross, an acceptable expiation, 
through the meritorious intercession of his Lord, 
for the sins of the people.*' His life, however, is 
not taken. A vision is vouchsafed to him in which 
he is told that his own life and the lives of his 
people are given to him ; and a still happier mar- 
tyrdom promised to him — martyrdom for God. 
And the story thus ends — " His bodily health was 
thus restored ; the infection went no further, for 
the plague was stayed in the person of the saint, 
and the angel of wrath appeased by his self-sacri- 
fice."* 

* No. VI. St, Oswald, pp. 63, 64. 
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This is a specimen of the religious teaching of 
these lives. The piety which they are designed to 
exalt and consecrate is always something above and 
beyond Scripture, very often alien from its spirit, 
and not unfrequently, as in this case, in direct and 
open opposition to the clearest arid most important 
truths which it reveals. In the characters held up 
to our special veneration, religion does not appear 
in the sober, earnest, simple, and humble form 
which it wears in the Bible, but in some of the ex- 
aggerated and violent shapes into which self-will 
and superstition and fraud have combined to cast 
it. In fact, it would be collected from these lives 
that the Bible was merely a rule of life to those 
ordinary Christians to whom no higher rule was 
vouchsafed. But that as it was not intended to 
teach, so neither was it to be allowed to restrain, 
the "heroic virtues" of Saints. And accordingly, not 
only are the duties which it enjoins, of little account 
compared with the " heroic virtues" of cehbacy and 
monasticism, anderemitism,* together with all their 

* It is said that " Monastic vows, are in one sense, only the 
completion of the vows of baptism," (No. I. Bt, Stephen^ p. 6.) 
And that, " The Church, by regulating monastic vows, only 
pointed out one way of doing what Christ prescribed in the gene- 
ral, and furnished her children with the means of gaining this 
blessing," [the blessing promised by Him to those who foi*sake 
father and mother, &c.] (No. VII. St, CHlbert, p. 51.) Again, 
" Monastic orders are the very life's-blood of a Church, monu- 
ments of true apostolic Christianity, the refiiges of spirituality 
in the worst times, the nurseries of heroic bishops, the mothers of 
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concomitants of savage austerities, and self4Dflieted 
torments, but they are boldly dispensed with when- 
ever they interfere with those more ambitious and 

rough-handed and great-hearted miwioDaries. A Church withoat 
nionanterieH, in a body with its right arm paralysed.** Xo. III. 
St. Wilfrid, p. G2. Eremitism howeyer is a state of stiU higher 
perfection, as we learn by the following passage among others : 
''At TadcaHter, nlie ' built herself a mansion, and led a life of 
great iH^rfectiou there for a long time.* But it does not appear 
wlietlicr tlie nianHion for herself was a monastery, or simply a 
lierinitage ; but one would infer from the mention of her great 
perfection, and from her having resigned the gOTemment at 
HartleiM>ol liecause it stood in the way of her perfection, that her 
life at TailcaHter was that of a hermit."— Noi VLSt. Bega, p. 171. 
But ** holy Virginity," whether in the cloister or out of it, in 
single or in married life, is the virtue which is above aU others 
hehl up to reverence in these volumes. It is said, <* Holy Yiigi- 
nity is no less a portion of Christianity than holy penitence, and 
the denial of the virtue of the one, most certainly impairs the 
full belief in the other, /or the Communion of Saints and the For- 
git^neu of tins lie doee together in the Creed,^' (No. VII. St. OH- 
hert, p. 41).) And again, " they who deny the merit of Virginity, 
leave out a portion of Christian morals." lb. p. 60. And again, 
** the high honour in which the Church has ever held holy Vir- 
ginity, is a necessary portion of Christian doctrine." lb. p. 133. 
And yet we cerUiinly need not enter upon the consideration of 
any practical abuses, or go beyond some of the very passages in 
those lives which are intended to magnify this Virtue, to be 
satisfted how unscriptural, or indeed antiscriptural, it is in its 
whole conception, and therefore how much at variance with all 
Christian doctrine is the honour in which it has been held. I 
think it bettor however, to reserve what is to be said on this 
important point for the Appendix. See Note N. 

It would not be surprising to find marriage and the bed und^Ued, 
made light of and disparaged, when set beside this *' heroic vir- 
tue," but it is somewhat startling to see that divine ordinance 
which the holy Apostle has pronounced '^ honourable to aUy^ and 
which he informs us God has honoured by making it the type of 
the union of Christ with his Church, stigmatized as actually 
sinful. Concerning St. Bega, of whom the writer of her life tells us 
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impressive modes of serving and honouring God 
which man has found out for^ himself. It seems to be 
held that the saintly vocation is, of itself, sufficient 



that " in very childhood God inspired her with an ardent love of 
holy Virginity ;" he also informs us, that her old biographer 
relates, " in his touching way," that she " studied to hear the 
bleating of the Heavenly Lamb, with the ear of hearing ; and to 
weave herself a nuptial robe from its fleece, [If this specimen 
of the old biographer^s " touching way " were met with in a 
Moravian Hymn, we may easily conjecture how differently it 
would be dealt with,] that she might be able to go forth to its 
nuptials like a bride ornamented with her jewels, to see her Be- 
trothed decorated with a crown, and to be clothed by Him with 
the garment of salvation, and that she might deserve to be sur- 
rounded by the robe of eternal gladness. Despising thus all the 
allurements of this impure world, its vanities and false delusions, 
the venerable virgin, ofi^ering up her virginity one day to God, 
bound herself by a vow that she would not contract nor experi- 
ence the bands of marriage with any one, by her own will, that 
not JsThomng the marnage-hed in sin, she mighJt have fruit in respect 
of holy sotUsJ*^ Though the latter part of this is taken, we are 
told, from the " Commune Virginum," yet the later, no less than 
the earlier, biographer of the saint must be regarded as adopting 
the sentiment. Nor is it the only place in the lives in which the 
same daringly unscriptural view of marriage appears. Farther 
on in the same life (p. 161) a monastery built by the Saint is 
said to have been speedily filled, not only virgins thronging into 
it, but " many converts repenting of their married state and secular 
conversation, were offered," &c. See also in the same Vol. &t. 
Osteoid, p. 61. And other places are conceived in the same tone. 
They speak of the sacrUegioug concubinage of the infamous LuZh^r, 
(No. VIII. St. Wilfrid, p. 74, note). But this of course rather 
expresses their view of monastic vows than of wedlock. Still it 
seems worth giving, as a specimen of the brutalities in which 
their intense hatred of that eminent servant of God vents itself. 
Earlier in the same Volume, in a Sonnet to Rome, — " Mysterious 
Rome !*' as they hail her, (it is not likely that the epithet is 
intended to refer to Rev. xvii. 5, but it is certain that it wiU 
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to sanctify all such suspensions of the Divine laws ;* 
but they are not left without the more express 
sanction of visions and voices, and prophecies, and 



bring the text to many readers' minds) — we find in the same 
envenomed spirit : 

* here the Apostate Monk 
* Came ere his fall ;' 
In Mr. Fronde's Remains there is a part of a ktter from him to 
to Mr. Newman, in which he congratulates himself and his corre- 
spondent on having so much of the " dirty work " of the party 
done by those who did not belong to it. 

'* N. B. How beautifully the Edinburgh Review has shown up 
Luther, Melancthon and Co. ! What good genius has possessed 
them to do our dirty work I " Vol. i. p. 204. 

This was written in 1835 ; the party have since advanced in 
various ways, but perhaps in none more than in the abUity and 
the will to do aU such work for themselves. 

* For example : — ^^ How far Wilfrid dissembled with the king ; 
or whether he dissembled at all, we cannot now ascertain : that he 
practised concealmetU is dear^ and dfmbdese he thmight it a dvEty in 
tnuih a matter y and doubtless he was right : it would be prestimptuous to 
apologize for his conduct ; he is a canonized Saint in the Catholic 
Church, Of course, it is not pretended that the lives of the Saints 
do not afford us warnings by their infirmities, as well as exam- 
ples by their graces. Only, where a matter is doubtful, it would 
i)e surely an awful pride not to speak reverently of those whom 
the discernment of the Church has canonized." — St, Wilfrid, p. 73. 
(See Note O.) Of course, if there be a doubt as to the fact whe- 
ther a person of eminent sanctity has committed a certain wrong 
act or not, we ought not only to give all weight to the doubt which 
seems due to it upon a fair consideration of the evidence, but to 
regard the sanctity of the individual as adding to its weight. But 
to doubt whether the act was wrong, because it was committed by 
him ; or to be sure, that though it would certainly be wrong in 
others, it was not so in him, (which seems rather what is main- 
tained in this confused passage,) is to honour man at the expense 
of God. Not to say, which is a matter of very minor import- 
ance, that, if we were to do so, it is hard to understand how or 
under what circumstances the lives of the Saints could afford us 
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miracles. These little volumes are stored with nar- 
ratives of such Divine interpositions, which are ex- 
pressly given, as attesting God's approbation of 
this spurious system, either directly, or mediately, 
as evidences of the special favour which He be- 
stowed upon those by whom it was upheld and pro- 

wamings hy their infirmitieSy as this writer teUs us they are in- 
tended to do. Again, St. Etheldreda is celehrated as " twice a 
widow, yet always a maid." Her first husband died very soon 
after their marriage, but with the second she lived for twelve 
years. She " desired to live with him a life of continence," and 
did so during all that time ; and, as the story ^ows, not merely 
without her husband's free consent, but in opposition to his wishes. 
This would seem clearly contrary to what is laid down by St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 4, 5. But her " well-ascertained vocation from 
God," is said to justify her determination in the judgment of St. 
Wilfrid, who exhorts her " to persevere in her chaste resolve." It 
would seem to have more legitimately prevented her from entering 
the married state even once. See, in connexion with the same 
text the account (No. I. St. Stephen^ Abbot, p. 107 — 114,) of the 
way in which St. Bernard, having determined to dedicate himself 
to the cloister, induced others to adopt the same resolution, and 
the defence of his proceedings. Among other things not un- 
worthy of notice, it is coolly said : " Thirty men of the most noble 
blood in Burgundy were thus collected together ; as many of them 
were married men, their mves also had to give up the world ; all 
these arrangements required time, and for six months they put 
off their conversion till their affairs could be arranged." 

Again, St. Bega, following out her vow of chastity, **fled by night 
from her father's house to avoid a marriage to which his word 
was pledged ; she consulted neither priest nor kindred," &c. To 
any one whose views of duty were regulated either by the prin- 
ciples of natural piety, or by the express commandments of Grod, 
this would appear to be a very unjustifiable act. But it is justified 
by her vocation. It would not be safe, however, it is said, for a 
member of our Church, to imitate this or any similar act of the 
Saints. Because with us election cannot be properly practised, 
as that which is its proper basis, confession, is wanting. But it is 
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moted,.* I shall not give any specimens of these 
anile fables. They are of the common stamp of 
monkish legends of Saints, in which, as it is known, 
the power of God is unsparingly resorted to, to 
effect wonders of the class which one meets with 
elsewhere only in fairy tales, and which are there 
brought about by the machinery appropriate 
to such fictions.f Such profane abuse of the 

otherwise in a right state of the Church. And it is further shown 
that St. Bega's conduct is in perfect accordance with the principles 
laid down by great writers, as St. Ignatius (Loyola) and St. Tho- 
mas (Aquinas). This last says, Ab hoc consilio amovendi sunt 
camis propinqui. And his practice was in conformity with the 
principle ; as was that of Saints Peter of Alcantara, Francis 
Xavier, and Louis Bertrandi, and others, *' who embraced the mo- 
nastic life without so much as communicating their design to 
their parents." No. VI. St. Bega, p. 146—151. 

* That such is the purpose of circulating them is plainly stated, 
in speaking of one class of these marvellous tales. '' Such miracles 
are not merely interesting, romantic, poetical, but they solemnly 
attest the power and heavenliness of that system of Catholic 
morals, so often stigmatized as degrading, servile and supersti- 
tious ; and, it is as attestations of this that we should keep them in 
view and bring them into notice. It is in vain for any criticism to 
make an impression upon the number, the prevalence in all coun- 
tries and in aU ages, and the authentic records of these legends : 
and how then shall we gainsay that system wnder which such miracles 
took place, such miracles as Scripture had already given us, pat- 
terns of, such miracles as both for greatness and for number, our 
blessed Lord himself taught us to expect after He was ascended 
up on high ? " — St, Bega, p. 156. 

t For example : A monk, afterwards a Saint, is in a great 
strait. There is a violent and continued knocking at the great 
gate of the monastery ; he cannot open it himself, not being able 
to reach the lock ^' from the smallness of his stature," nor can he 
have it opened by one of his brother monks, without disturbing 
them in their mid-day retirement for prayer and meditation. 
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Divine agency must strike every well-ordered mind 
with horror in its general conception, and certainly 
the feeling is not abated by the particular cases of it 

which was forbidden. " The knocking now became more violent." 
And strokes, as of a battering-ram, 
Did shake the strong church-door. 

^* And Neot, in despair of natural means of success, prayed to 
God for assistance. Immediately the lock slid gently down the 
door, until it reached the level of his girdle, and thus he was 
enabled to open it without further difl&culty." And we are told 
further — " This remarkable miracle is said to have been witnessed 
to by all the brethren, for the lock continued in its place, and the 
people flocked together from all places to see it." — No. IV, St. 
Neoty p. 96. The same saint afterwards became a hermit, at the 
bidding, and under the guidance of an angel. And it is said that 
during the seven years which he passed in his cell, a c(mtinu(ms 
sensible miracle declared the abiding presence of the favowr of 
God to him. The miracle was the following. Three fish are 
found playing in a neighbouring holy weU. He is perplexed to 
know what is intended. But '^ in answer to his prayer " the angel 
who had guided him to his retreat appears, and informs him that 
they were for his use, — that one was to be taken every morn- 
ing for food, and that so the supply should never fail, but the 
same number should always be kept up. ^' And so it was, and 
ever the three fish were seen to play there, and every morning 
one was taken and two were left, and every evening were three 
fish leaping and gamboling in the bubbling stream." This went 
on till it was unhappily interrupted by the officious zeal of his 
servant. The saint's austerities had affected his health. '^ The 
faithful Barius, ever anxious to anticipate his master's smallest 
want, if by any means some portion of the saintly radiance 
might so be reflected on him, was anxious to prepare some food, to 
be ready for him on his awaking from a sleep into which, after 
* nights of watchfulness, he had at length fallen. Here however 
he was met by a difficulty : his master's illness had reduced him 
to a state of extreme delicacy, and he was at a loss how he ought 
to dress his food. Hastily and incautiously he resorted to a dan- 
gerous experiment. Instead of one fish, he took two from the 
basin, and roasting one and boiling the other, he presented both 
to St. Neot for choice on his awaking from his sleep. In dismay 
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which occur in the Lives. How &r those who in 
darker times invented and circulated such stories 
may be defended or excused , we need not deter- 

and terror the saint learnt what had been done, and springing 
from his couch, and ordering Barins instantly to replace both 
fish as they were in the water, himself spent a night and a day 
in prayer and humiliation. Then at length were brought the 
welcome tidings of forgiveness ; and Barius joyfully reported 
that both fisli were swimming in the water. After this, his illness 
left him, and the supply in the fountain continued as before.'* — 
pp. 99—101. 

Another time he lost one of his shoes and a fox lighted on it, 
** and thought to carry it off : " but the thief was struck dead. 
The agency by which this punishment was inflicted is thus de- 
scribed — ^' An angel who loved to hover in hallowed places^ and to 
breathe an atmosphere which was sanctified by the devotions of 
God's saints, was present there invisibly, and saw this thing, and 
he would not that such an one as St. Neot should be molested 
even in so small a matter, so that he had sent the sleep of death 
on the fox, and Barius when he came there found him dead, ar- 
rested at the instant of his theft, yet holding the thongs of the 
shoe in his mouth. Then he approached in fear and wonder, and 
took the shoe, and brought it to the holy man, and told him all 
tliat had happened." — Ibid. p. 102. In one of the Reviews of the 
successive numbers of the series which appeared in the TabUif 
there is the following keen and happy description of the style 
of the writers, which, without prejudice to the claims of other 
specimens tliat I have given, does not seem to come in amiss here. 
" There is a certain peculiarity in the style, perhaps, which marks 
out the writers as non-Catholics — a something undefinable, — ^half 
twaddle, half unction — an effeminate handling and dandling of 
religious truths — an almost prurient sensibility or sentimenta- 
lity, &c."— Tablet, Nov. 23, 1844. 

At a school for the young, which St. Ninian established at 
Win them, a boy was about to be punished. He betook himself 
to flight ; taking with him the saint's staff ; not however, as might 
be suspected, in knavery or from a love of mischief, but " know- 
ing the power and goodness of the saint, and thinking he should 
find a solace in his flight if he did but take with him any thing 
belonging to the good bishop." Looking for a boat to escape 
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mine, but it would be very hard to find any apology 
for the attempt to revive and give them currency in 
our own day ; the more especially as the writers are 

by, in the hurry of his fear, he got into a coracle on which the 
covering of hide had not yet been put, and committed himself to 
the waves. Soon the water began to rush in. " In the moment 
of his distress, however, he thought of the holiness and power of 
St. Ninian ; contrite for his fault, as though weeping at his feet, 
he confesses his guilt, entreats pardon, and by the most holy merit 
of the saint begs the aid of heaven. Trusting, with child-like 
simplicity, that the staff was not without its virtue, as belonging 
to the saint, he fixed it in one of the openings. The water re- 
treated, and, as if in fear, presumed not to pour in." Here the 
modem writer, who has been hitherto adopting or paraphrctsingy 
he says, the words of the old biographer of the saint, cites directly 
the pious reflection which this wonderful incident draws from 
him. ** These," says the saintly Aelred, " these are the works 
of Christ, who did say to his disciples, he that believeth in me, 
the works that I do, shall he do also, and greater things than 
these shall he do." But the story does not end here. The young 
fugitive, who seems to have become at once thoroughly imbued 
with the ^Bos of ecclesiastical miracles, does not rest till this one 
obtains the foUowing most appropriate corona, " A gentle wind 
arose and forced on the little boat, the staff supplied the place of 
sail, and rudder, and anchor, to stay his course. The people 
crowding on the shore saw the little ship, like some bird swimming 
along the waves, without oar or sail. The boy comes to shore, 
and to spread more widely the fame of the holy bishop, he in 
strong faith, fixed the staff in the ground, and prayed that aa a 
testimony to the miradey it might take root^ send forth branches, 
flowers, and fruit. Presently the dry wood shot out roots, was 
clothed with fresh bark, produced leaves and branches, and grew 
into a considerable tree. Nay to add miracle to miracle, at the 
root of a [the ?] tree a spring of the clearest water burst forth, 
and poured out a glassy stream, which wound its way with gentle 
murmurs, grateful to the eye, and, from the merits of the saint, 
useful and health-giving to the sick." — No. XIII. St, Ninian, pp. 
106—108. 

It would be easy to add to such examples ; but these may suf- 
fice without bringing forward any others from the same class, or 
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at pains to renounce the benefit of the plea of blind 
credulity— a bad one it must be owned, but still, 
as it would seem, the only one which charity her- 
self could urge on their behalf. Some who would 
hardly deny that these publications are as much an 
outrage upon religion and morality as they are 
upon common sense, are yet anxious to extenuate 
the ofience of the authors, and urge, that their minds 
have been brought to so diseased a state, that they 
really believe the foolish and lying legends which 
they repeat. But they are carefiil to make it un- 
derstood that they do not. Whether it be that 
they desire to show that their admiration of simpler 
and more imaginative times does not arise from any 
want of a due share of the lights of this reasoning 
age, or from whatever cause, they are carefiil to 
make it known that they do not believe all those 
marvellous tales which they yet think fit to relate 

from the still more abundant one of miracles wrought by rdics. 
The posthumous miracles indeed of most saints are in general 
more numerous and more wonderfii) than those wrought by 
them in their lives. There are stories of the kind worth referring 
to in every volume, and almost in every life. But perhaps none 
surpass those which will be found at the end of the life of St. 
Walburga, in which the reader will learn what is believed con- 
cerning " the saints who are called ' Elsophori/ or ' unguentife- 
rous,' becoming almost in a literal sense olive-trees in the courts 
of Grod. These are they from whose bones a holy oil or dew dis- 
tils. That oil of charity and gentle mercy which graced them 
while alive, and fed in them the flame of universal love in their 
death, still permeates their bodily remains.'' What follows is in 
perfect keeping with this.— No. II. St. Walhurgay p. 91 — ^96. 
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most circumstantially, and in a tone of the deepest 
seriousness. From time to time, but more especially 
in the Introductions to some of the Lives which are 
the most clearly destitute of all historical evidence, 
they frankly acknowledge the deficiency, and even 
the great improbability that the Narratives are any 
thing near to veracious histories : but they at the same 
time take pains to show that this is of little import- 
ance. They confess that of the existence of some 
saints we have no evidence ; that of others we know 
only their birthplace, or their place of abode, or the 
place of their death ; or perhaps an incident or 
two in their lives; or if other particulars are 
preserved, it is only in martyrologies or ser- 
vices, or local traditions, or in the title of a 
Church, or its decorations : "or their deeds and 
sufferings belong to countries far away, and the 
report of them comes musical and low over the 
broad sea J* " Such," we are told, " are some of 
the small elements which, when more is not known, 
faith is fain to receive, love dwells on, meditation 
unfolds, disposes, and forms ; till by the sympathy 
of many minds, and the concert of many voices, 
and the lapse of many years, a certain whole figure 
is developed with words and actions, a history and 
a character, which is indeed but the portrait of the 
original, yet is as much as a portrait, an imitation 
rather than a copy, a likeness on the whole, but in 
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its |)articulars more or less the work of imagina*' 
tion. It is but collateral and parallel to the truth ; 
it is the truth under assumed conditions ; it brings 
out a true idea, yet by inaccurate or defective 
means of exhibition ; it savours of the age, yet it 
is the offspring from what is spiritual and ever- 
lasting. It is the picture of a saint, who did other 
miracles if not these ; who went through suffer- 
ings, who wrought righteousness, who died in 
faith and peace, — of this we are sure ; we are 
not sure, should it so happen, of the when, the 
where, tlie how, the why, and the whence."* And 
80 it is confessed that the miracles related of one 
saint may belong to another, or they may be 
jjfrossly exaggerated and misrepresented, or they 
may be altogether fabulous ;t but this does not 

* St. Outidleus, No. IV. pp. 4, 5. 
t Whether St. Gundleus led this very life, and wrought these 
wry tniracIoH, I do not know ; but I do know thatthey are saints 
wlioiu the Cliurcli so accounts, and I believe that though this ac- 
count of him cannot be proved, it is a symbol of what he did and 
wliut ho was, a dicture of his saintliness, and a specimen of his 
power." — St. Oiuidlem, No. IV. p. 8. " He is the Patron of the 
town of Slialford, where he was once held in great honour ; but 
little certain is known of him, down to his very name. Various 
writers speak of Bettelin, Beccelin, Barthelm, Bertilin ; whether 
he owned all these at once, or whether but some of them, whether 
a portion of his history belongs to another person, or whether it is 
altogether fabulous, is not known." — St. Bettelin, No. I V. pp. 60, 
<n. ''And this is all that is known, and more than all, yet 
nothing to what the angels know of the life of a servant of God, 
who sinned and repented, and did penance and washed out his 
sins, and became a saint, and reigns with Chnst in heaven. — 
Ibid. p. 72. 
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hinder that they should be just as good as if they 
were true, nay, sometimes, as it would seem, 
better.* The acts ascribed to one individual, if 
not performed by him, were probably, in their sub- 
stance at least, by some other or others, or at least 
they are such as have been wrought by Saints, such 
as ought to be wrought by them. They are suited 
to the supposed circumstances, times, and character. 
They teach the same lessons as if they were true. 
And it seems to be thought that, to require more 
than this, is to be rather over-particular about 
truth. 

The principle, that truth may be lawfully set aside 
for falsehood, when the latter is better fitted to pro- 
mote an important and usefiil end, was very early 
put forward by the Editor of those Lives, and it has 
been distinctly re-stated in one of his last publica- 
tions.! We have seen both on the present occasion, 

* " The picture of a Saint with the aureole round his head, 
and the meek expression of joy on his features, may he unlike 
what he was in his life-time, and yet it may be the more like 
what he is in heaven now. And after all, if we had come close 
to him, a real living Saint, should we have understood him? If 
we had lived with St. Basil, might we not have been tempted to 
look upon him as a peevish invalid, to think him an austere 

monk We cannot enter into Grod^s Saints upon earth ; even 

if we stand by their side, we could only make an approximation 
to the truth as we do now." — JSt. Adred^ No. XIII. pp. 3, 4. 

t It was first given in Mr. Newman's History of the Avians in 
the Fourth Century, p. 81. And in his University Sermons it is 
thus repeated : — " Hence it is not more than an hyperbole to say, 
that in certain cases, a lie is the nearest approach to truth. This 
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and when I last addressed you in the same way, some 
of the fruits which the principle has produced in 
his own writings and proceedings. And what deep 
root it has taken, and what bitter fiiiit it has borne, 
in the minds of his followers appear very clearly, 
not only in the decision in which the discussion 
that we have been reviewing, ends, but in the tone 
in which it is carried on, — as if from first to last it 
did not occur to the writers that truth has any 
value except as an instrument in producing an 
effect. Nor is it easy to conceive a more startling 
application of this loose principle than that which 
the writers of these Lives so boldly make. It might 
be supposed that, even if a man took the licence 
which it gives, while dealing with less sacred sub- 
jects, he would be awed into more circumspec- 
tion, when he undertook to relate what God has 
wrought by supernatural agency in and through 
His Servants ; and that thenceforth, he would be 
scrupulously careful to set down the exact truth, 
and neither less nor more. But in those lives, 



seems the meaning, for instance, of St. Clement, when he says, 
* He [the Christian] both thinks and speaks the truth, unless 
when at any time, in the way of treatment, as a physician to- 
wards his patients, so for the welfare of the sick he wUl be false, 
or tell a falsehood, as the Sophists speak. For instance, the noble 
Apostle circumcised Timothy, yet cried out and wrote ^Circumci- 
sion availeth not,' &c.— Strom, vii. 0. We are told that ' God is 
not the Son of Man, that he should repent ;* yet ' it repented the 
Lord that He had made man/ " p. 843, note. 
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Miracles, often in answer to prayer, are related 
with the utmost minuteness and in the gravest 
and most pious tone, many of which are acknow- 
ledged to be without the slightest foundation of 
historical evidence, or of any measure of proba- 
bility. Whether they are true or false, in the 
sense of having actually happened or not, is a 
matter of little importance, provided they accord 
with the writers notions of the " Catholic 3^0?,*' 
and appear fitted to commend the " Catholic sys- 
tem.** Upon no better and no other warrant we 
have stories of dreams and visions, of prophecies 
and portents, of miracles of healing, and miracles of 
every other description, in which the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and the holy Angels, and the 
great God Himself, are employed with as httle 
scruple and reserve as if they were the Sylphs and 
Gnomes and Genii of a tale. And the writers 
coolly discuss this mode of dealing with such sub- 
jects, apparently without a suspicion of the awfiil 
profaneness of the proceeding I So certain is it 
that a want of reverence for the sacredness of truth 
is incompatible with any real reverence for all else 
that is most sacred. It may be, and it is well 
known that it very often is, found in minds which 
claim to be, and are commonly admitted to be, emi- 
nently reverential^ on the ground that they are 
disposed to render unbounded reverence to certain 
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accessories of religion, — men and things, times and 
places, forms and ceremonies, — ^which have only a 
secondary and derivative sanctity. But with any 
real reverence for that which is essentially and su- 
premely sacred — for the source of truth — it is in- 
compatible. And in fact the Tractarian School 
has been no less distinguished for a want of genuine 
reverence than for a super-abundance of the spuri-* 
ous or equivocal reverence of which I have spoken. 
This want has chiefly appeared hitherto in their 
way of dealing with Holy Scripture, — in the irre- 
verent carelessness, or the no less irreverent vio- 
lence, with which they have treated it. But this 
did not lie upon the surface ; it required some 
trouble to detect and exhibit, and therefore it has 
not attracted as much attention as it deserved. It 
may be expected however that the daring irreve- 
rence of the mode of proceeding with respect to 
the most awful of God's works, which is adopted 
and vindicated in those Lives, can hardly fail to 
force itself even upon those who were not as much 
alive as they ought to have been to the disrespect 
shown to His Word. 

But the case requires some further notice. For 
the writers not only avow that they hold it to be 
unnecessary, in order to justify their inserting a mi- 
raculous history into the life of a saint, that they 
should have ascertained, or should believe it to he. 
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true, — that it is enough if it possess dramatic pro- 
priety and moral effect, — but they profess their be- 
lief that the older biographers used their materials 
with just the same indifference to truth and false- 
hood;* nay, that they actually fabricated lives, 
in whole or in part, on these principles. They 
say that ** their lives are not so much strict 
biographies, as Myths, edifying stories compiled 
from tradition, and designed not so much to re- 
late facts as to produce a religious impression on 
the mind of the hearer." f " Again, there is no 
proof that the writers intended their stories to be 
believed at all. Many of them may have been 
merely legends^ things worthy of being * read for 
example of life and instruction of manners.'^ Many 
a wild and grotesque tale about the triumphs of 
Saints and Angels over the powers of evil may 
have been told to the novices by an aged monk at 
recreation-time without being considered as an 
article of faith. Such stories were only meant to 

* ^' It may be quite true, that in many instances false miracles, 
or actions which may be proved never to have taken place, may 
have been ascribed to them. An unknown monk in some obscure 
monastery may have written the life of a Saint, merely putting 
together all the traditions which remained of him without caring 
to separate the true from the false ; but still the result of the 
whole TMiy he true ; and the general aspect in which Christendom 
views the Saint may he the right onef though some particular 
stories may be false." — No. XIII. St. Adred, p. 3. 

t No. IV. St. Neot, p. 74. J « Sixth Article." 
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be symbols of the invisible, like the strange forms of 
devils which were sculptured about the Church." * 

* No. IV. St. Hdier, p. 11. This Saint is one of those of 
whom it is related, that after his martyrdom he carried his head 
in his hands. With respect to this great miracle, the writers say^ 
'' Besides this of St. Uelier, only three other tfuUmoes have heen 
found by us of similar legends." " Of these four instances,*' they 
add, " that which is best known, seems, though occurring in the 
Roman Breviary, to be tacitly or avowedly given up by most 
writers on the subject." Then follows the application of the 
writer's principle, in which, among other things, he shows the 
close connexion of such legends with the Doctrine of the Re- 
surrection of the just. He says : — " As however they are related 
by writers far distant from the time when the events are said to 
have occurred, it may be allowed to class them among mythic 
legends. Into this form threw itself the strong belief of those 
faithful ages in the Christian truth that the bodies of the Saints, 
the temples of the Holy Ghost, are nnder the special keeping of 
God, and that these precious vessels are one day to be again alive, 
and to be glorified for ever with the saintly sools which, without 
them, are not perfect. The bodies of saints, mthout douit, have 
been kept incorrupt^ as though life was still in them, and the belief 
that they had sometimes moved, as though they lived, was only a step 
beyond that fact" p. 12. A new application to such cases of the 
old saying with reference to them, the first step is all the difficulty I 
— But passing over a great deal that this mode of accounting for 
the tale suggests, one may be permitted to ask, Whether it is 
supposed that when this miracle was recorded in the office for the 
Saint^s Day, it was believed to be a mythic legend ? Or is this 
the theory : that some aged monk invented this story to symbol- 
ize the doctrine of the Resurrection ; that the Church believed 
it to be a fact, received it, and adopted in the Breviary ; but that 
iYiQ private judgment of her members under the guidance of the 
lights of the age, has discovered her mistake, and the true origin 
of the story ? 

There seems but such a choice of difficulties in the case. I shall 
not attempt to decide between them. But having seen how this 
embarrassing case is treated by an a^irant or postulant, it may be 
interesting to look at the mode in which it is dealt with by an ac- 
tual Divine of the Church of Rome, and one too of high character. 
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This theory of the origin of such stories was of 
course intended to relieve the early chroniclers 
from the imputation of superstitious credulity 

In the life of St. Denys, in Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints, this 
memorable miracle is not mentioned, or alluded to. As his work 
is evidently intended to accommodate the Roman Hagiology to 
the spirit of the age, by softening or keeping altogether out of sight 
all the more startling portions of the Saints' histories, this omission 
would not be surprising, if the story had not been actually 
adopted in the Breviary. But this being the case, it does appear 
very extraordinary that it should be altogether passed over in 
silence in a professed life of the Saint by a Romish Divine. But 
a still stranger fact remains behind. Farther on in the volume 
is the Life of St. Winefride, of whom a similar story is told. To 
this however his Church has not committed herself in the same 
way : and Butler, foUowing her example, avoids declaring deci- 
dedly for or against it, though his tone in treating it is not favor- 
able to its truth. But in a note he refers to this case of St. Denys 
in the following strange terms : " It is weU known that St. Dio- 
nysius of Paris, and certain other martyrs, are mid by soTne mo- 
dems to have been raised again to life, or survived their own death 
[Butler was an Englishman, and so, I suppose, this is not a Bull], 
and carried their several heads in their hands to certain places.'' 
Said by some modems I What is the meaning <)f such a mode of 
speaking, when it is distinctly recorded in a solemn service of the 
writer's Church in honour of the martyr and his associates 1 I 
believe it is held, (how far consistently is another question,) that 
the histories contained in the lessons of the services of the Bre- 
viary may be doubted or disbelieved by members or ministers of 
the Church of Rome. But still this mode of speaking of a miracle 
which has been embodied in one of her offices seems strangely 
disingenuous. However, this is not all. In the Office, Dionysius 
the Areopagite and Dionysius of Paris are one and the same 
person. The martyr commemorated was converted by Paul, and 
set over the Church at Athens ; then removing to Rome, he was 
sent into Gaul by Clement to preach the Gospel, and at Paris 
cruelly tortured, and at last beheaded by the Roman Prefect, who 
was enraged at the success of his preaching. Then the miracle 
after his death is described ; and finally he is said to have written 
some admirable works, and an enumeration of the supposititious- 

N 
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under which they have been so long suffered to lie. 
And that it is put forward under a notion of doing 
them credit, is a fresh and striking proof of the ex-, 
tent to which the moral sense of the writers of these 
Lives has been deadened or perverted by their lax 
principles with respect to truth. For I presume, 
that there is no one but will feel, unless his mind 
has been corrupted in the same way, that, if it 
were true, it would subject the ancient Biographers 
to a far heavier charge than that of too large and 
easy faith.* 

works of the Areopagite is given. Butler, however, not only 
makes them distinct persons, hut in a note on the life of a former^, 
he says : ^^ Hilduin, Ahbot of St. Denis, in 814, wrote his Area« 
pagitica, in which, upon the avthority of spurious aindfabvJUms re^ 
cords, he pretends, that St. Dionysius, the first Bishop of Paris, 
is the same person with the Areopagite ; of which mistake, some 
traces are found in certain other writings.^'' Now here, however, 
as before, he might be at liberty to question the truth of this 
story, I do not know how far it was allowable to describe a nar- 
rative distinctly given in the Breviary, as resting on the att* 
thorUy of spurious and fahvlous records. But, however that may 
be, it does appear, as before, in the highest degree disingenuous 
to speak of it, as if the credit of his Church were in no respect in- 
volved in the question of its truth, — as if the only authorities in 
its support were an abbot of St, Denys in the ninth century, (not 
very unnaturally a little over-zealous for the honor of his saint,) 
and sovM traces of the mistake which are to he found in certain 
other writings, 

* It is accordingly repudiated by genuine Roman CatholicSi^ 
In the TaUet, for example, this theory is commented upon in a 
sounder moral tone than appears in the conception of it : *^ The 
good intention of all this we fully admit ; but we may be allowed 
to protest against the canon, which suggests, that holy men in 
the Church have been in the habit of putting on record falsehoods 
as facts for the purpose of ' symbolizing the invisible.' . . . • . We 
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But the theory has a more important bearing 
than in its effects upon the reputation of Hagiolo- 
gists, ancient or modem. All of you must have 
heard of, and some are probably well acquainted with 
the fearless application of the Mythical theory 
to the New Testament, which appeared in Ger- 
many about eight or ten years ago, and which pro- 
duced there an unprecedented effect.* In fact, at 
the time that it was brought out in that Officina 
Rationalism^ there seemed to be some danger, 
that if something were not speedily done to avert 
the catastrophe, not a few of our philosophical 
friends there might lapse into simple belief. The 
older devices for getting rid of the miraculous narra- 
tives of Scripture appeared to have had their day, and 
to be no longer capable of doing much mischief. 
The thinking world had been long impatient of the 

shake our head at this theory of symbolic falsehoods The 

monks write certain things which may have been facts^and write 
them as if they had actually happened. We plead guilty to ^ the- 
ignorant criticism ' of sayings that if they chronicled false stories, 
knowing them to be false, they very richly deserve censure. We 
decline to accept this vindication, and the distinction between 
^ Legends ' and ^ Lives * which grows from it. The monks in 
certain cases may have been imposed upon, and may, without 
either bad intention or neglect, have been unduly credulous. But 
if deliberately or carelessly they attempted to set down falsehood 
as true, they must really be given up to general censure. "— ^ 
June 20, 1844. 

* Das Leben Jesu, hritisch hearbeitet von Lr, David Friedr 
rich f^ratMS. Tubingen : 1887. This was the second edition. The 
first, which I have never seen, had been published two years 
before. 
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gross unfairness of Deism ; and had at last be- 
come weary of the never-ending clumsy expedients 
of Naturalism ; when this mythical theory came to 
the help of unbelief.* And being appHed with 
unbounded confidence, and supported with no small 
share of ingenuity and information, it was eminently 
successful, and seemed likely to maintain its ground, 
at least as long as either of its predecessors. 

All the miraculous narratives of the New Testa- 
ment without any exception, (and it is hard to know 
how much besides,!) are treated as mythical. They 

* I do not of course mean that Dr. Straoss was the first who 
applied this theory to the sacred writings. His Introduction in- 
deed gives an account of several who preceded him in that line. 
The early part of the Mosaic History had been long settled to be 
a Myth. And the same mode was gradually adopted of dealing 
with every other part of the Old Testament which it was found 
hard to dispose of by the Naturalistic mode of treatment. When 
Rationalism had thus made the Old Testament easy, it proceeded, 
as might be expected, to subject the New to the same process ; 
but more slowly, and it would seem with more misgivings. It 
lingered for a considerable time in the miracles connected with 
the Nativity. And though it had made several excursions be- 
yond those limits before Dr. Strauss took the work in hand, 
yet its movements were, he complains, timid and inconsistent. 
He certainly has left no room for any similar charge against his 
own mode of proceeding. 

t The principle appears to be : All narratives which contain 
any thing miraculous, are necessarily mythical : those which have 
not this mark, may or may not be so. And the rule by which the 
question, with respect to them is to be decided, seems to be this : 
— If it appear to us that there was any motive for inventing such 
a story ,>— more particularly if it be like anything in the Old Testa- 
ment ; or in any other way in accordance with what we know or 
surmise of the objects, views, feelings, or prejudices of thp narrators 
to have been,— it is safest to pronounce it a Myth : if we can dis- 
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are either historical or philosophical Myths, or a 
mixture of both, — that is, they do not represent real 
occurrences, but are invented in whole or in part 
to symbolize either of two ideas , with their respec- 
tive developments^ —either the icfea of Jesus, which 
his disciples formed ; * or the idea of the Mes- 
siah, which the prophecies, under their view of 
their insph^tion and meaning, had fixed in the 
minds of the Jews long before the Lord was 
bom.f 

cover nothing of that kind in it we may aUow it to he a fact. e. g. 
Von zwei wunderlosen Nehenzugen ist der eine, die gesetzliche 
Crerechtigkeit der Eltem des Johannes (Luc. i. 6.) in jedem FaUe 
hloss anf den Schluss gegrundet, dass nur ein so gottseliges Ehe- 
paar mit einem solchen Sohne habe hegnadigt werden konnen, 
und hat also keinen historischen Werth ; wogegen die Angahe 
(Luc. i. 5.) dass Johannes unter dem Konig Herodes (dem Gros- 
sen) gehoren sei, eine ohne Zweifel richtige fierechnong ist.** 
Erster Kapitel, § 18. Erster Band. s. 141. 

* Howy it is not easy to understand. For though Pr. Strauss's 
system presumes some historical foundation of the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, it is no part of his plan to state exactly what it is. 
And one cannot make out this historical residuum in detail for 
one's self. For while it is not necessary, according to his view, 
that any particular narrative should have any substratum of fact, 
— it may have been altogether an invention, some development 
of one of the two ideas^ symbolically expressed, — ^it is by no 
means certain that he thinks it necessary to note always when a 
Myth is so founded on fact, and it is plain that he thinks it still 
less lus business to tell precisely what the fact is. 

t Of course it will be understood that both ideas in fauet belong 
to the same individual, but the first was the idea of the individual, 
which was formed from intercourse with him by those who 
heard and saw him. Part of the impression which they thus re> 
ceived was, that he was the promised Messiah, and thenceforth all 
that the idea of the Messiah contained was ascribed to him. But 
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Now, it seems as if it ought to cost the writers 
of these lives very little to receive this theory 
of the Lift of Jesus. In feet, their applica- 
tion of the Mythical theory to the laves of the 
Saints could hardly be better adapted, if it were 
intended, to prepare the way for this application of 
it to the Scriptural histories of the blessed Lord. 
For one who adopts their view of the principles on 
which our early Hagiologists wrote, can scarcely 
stop in bis application of it to still earlier Lives of the 
Saints, up to the most ancient.* And if it be once 

this latter idea was not derived from him, bat ^m prophecy, 
and existed in different shapes before the coming of the Lord. 

* Indeed the application is actually extended by these writers 
themselves to the Saints of the New Testament period, though not 
to anything related in the Sacred Volume concerning them. With 
unexampled candour it is acknowledged, that for aU that is be- 
lieved concerning the blessed Virgin, beyond the scanty notices of 
the New Testament, we are indebted to the gradual developments 
which the Church has made of the idea of the Mother of Gtod. 
^^ This is the case with Saints in Scripture. How little has it 
pleased the Holy Spirit to disclose of their hidden life, — just 
as much of course as we can bear, and as was needfol for His 
Church, aud yet how little ! [A curious admission, considering 
all that has been done under the ^^ Catholic system" to add to what 
the wisdom of the Holy Spirit bad thus adapted to our capacities 
and our wants !] Which of the Saints is there that we can pic- 
ture vividly to ourselves 1 In the case of the blessed Virgin indeed, 
the Church has marvdUyud^ JUled up the outline of Scriptwre ; of her 
we know one fact, that she vhis tlie mother of Ood, and the delicate 
sense, so to speak, of the Christian mind, has found out that this 
must necessarily involve much more than appears on the swrface of 
Scripture, The Church has so long dwelt in love on our ever- 
blessed Lord in His infancy, that we almost fancy that we can 
* come into the house, and see the young child with Mary his 
mdther.' "—No. XIII. St, Aelred, p. 4. 
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established that it was a principle received very early 
and constantly acted upon in the Church, that in 
giving an account of the life of a departed servant of 
God, the writer was at liberty, not merely to state 
such occurrences as came to him on credible evi- 
dence, but to coin such others as he thought fit or 
necessary to convey his impression of the indi- 
vidual, and of the large measure of Divine favour 
that he enjoyed, it does not appear why we should 
reject this theory of the way in which the Evange- 
lists drew up their histories of the blessed Lord, — 
which seems merely to assume that the same prin- 
ciple prevailed still earlier in the Church,* 

* A very feeble attempt is made incidentally to make some 
use of the distinction^ that the Evangelists were inspired, and 
that the Uagiologists, eyen the best of them, were uninspired, and 
that so we have a security for the accuracy of the miraculous 
narratives of the former, which we cannot have for those of the 
latter. This distinction is taken from Mr. Newman's ' Essay on 
Ecclesiastical Miracles, ' which forms the Preface to a portion of 
Fleury's Ecclesiastical History, and is almost the worst and most 
dangerous of his works. Its object is to show, that if we will not 
believe the Miracles of the Fourth Century, — ^and the author adds, 
that " the view here taken of the primitive miracles is applicable 
in defence of those of the medieval period also," — we ought not to 
believe the miracles of the New Testament. This is, as wiU be 
seen, the argument of Tract 85 (noticed in my former Charge, 
App. p. 275), accommodated to the advance which the party had 
made in the time that intervened between the two publications. 
The Tract had for its object to prove, that if men were not Trac- 
tarians they ought to be Infidels : the Essay offers the choice be- 
tween Infidelity and Romanism. And whatever may be the imme- 
diate efi^ect of either publicatiou, I think it can hardly be doubted 
that they will both eventually prepare not a few for the worse side 
of the alternative. The Essay was published before my former 
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So that, in addition to all the other injuries 
which they have inflicted on religion and morals 
in this publication, these writers have pven all 
the help in their power to the latest, and, as it is 
generally thought, the most formidable of all the as* 
saults which Bationalism has made upon Revelation. 

I need not pursue the examination of this series 
beyond this direct contribution to the cause of infi- 
delity,* But in ending this long, though still very 

Charge, but I had not then seen it, and I cannot now stop to no- 
tice it farther. But as to the distinction referred to, I think it is 
very plain that, however important it is, it cannot be made use 
of for the purpose for which it is pnt forward. In the quiet course 
of instruction it may be that we are taught and believe the Evan- 
gelists' inspiration first, and that our belief of their veracity, (when 
it is not derived in the same way from our teachers,) is founded 
upon our belief of their inspiration. But in doubt or controversy 
the course must be the opposite, and we must believe them to be 
veracious before we can prove them to be inspired; we must arrive 
at the latter fact through the former, and therefore the evidence 
for their veracity cannot be weakened or destroyed, without in 
the same degree impairing, or taking away, our means of proving 
their inspiration. But, suppose we believed them to be inspired^ 
how would that help us ? No doubt we might infer that what 
they wrote is true. But true in what sense ? historically or my^ 
thicaUy ? May not the incidents convey the truth which b em- 
bodied in them more perfectly by being somewhat, or in larger 
measure, altered and embellished ? May not incidents be invented 
which will convey it more perfectly than any mattier of fact ? 
And if so, what, upon such principles, would be the eflfect of in- 
spiration ? Surely not to restrain the sacred writers from such 
embeUishments or inventions, but so to guide them, that what 
they make out, in either way, shall present the truth intended. 

* As the successive lives appeared they were subjected to a 
very searching Review in a series of Articles in the British Maga- 
zine, I read most of these as the Numbers in which they were 
contained came out, and thought them highly valuable, — ^not 
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imperfect, Beview of the publication, through which 
I have felt it right to take you, I think it ought 
to be mentioned, if only as illustrative of the 
crooked tactics of the party, that after a few volumes 

merely because they exhibited faithfully the superstitious follies 
of these little volumes, and dealt out merited castigation to them, 
but stiU more because they exposed and denounced the false 
principles both in religion and morals, which the writers put 
forth in them. The author has since published two volumes 
under the title of Modern Haoiologt, — which was the running 
title of the Articles. I have not been able to do more than look 
here and there at these volumes since they appeared, but they are 
stated in the Preface to contain a republication of the Articles, 
somewhat expanded for the sake of clearness, and somewhat more 
copiously iUustrated by quotations. And from the opinion which 
I formed of the Articles, I have no doubt that the work is one of 
very great value. Every successive phase of the movement, in fact, 
requires a distinct delineation, which is to be drawn from the 
writings of the School at the period, even more than from their acts. 
These lives supply the most copious materials for exhibiting it in 
its most advanced stage. And the author of the Articles referred to, 
has made a very successful use of them, — ^bringing to his task no 
ordinary measure of industry, information, acuteness, and skiU. 
And I should suppose that his Work in consequence presents the 
most faithful portraiture of Tractarianism aJtthefvXL, which has 
yet appeared. He has a few favourite theories on which I cannot 
bestow the same commendation. One of these is, that the mcve- 
m^ent was a Low Church one in its origin ! This would greatly 
misdirect men's minds, I think, as to the true doctrinal source 
of the errors which he so justly and vigorously reprobates. And 
it would therefore somewhat qualify my expectation of advan> 
tage from the publication, if I thought that this theory was likely 
to be extensively embraced. But it wiU probably strike most rea- 
ders as too venturous a paradox to deserve examination. And 
very few who look more closely at what he says are likely to be 
made converts to his opinion. He says, '^ For, true it is, the move- 
ment did spring from the Low Church party. And no less true 
is it, that the majority of its most active adherents have aU along 
been coUected from the same quarter." I do not know enough 
of the early history of the members of the original association to 
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had appeared, it was industriously circulated that 
Mr. Newman's supervision of the work as Editor 
had ceased. And thenceforth, as in the case of 
the British Critic^ while he himself maintains a 

know whether it is true that they, or a majority of them, or any 
of them, at an earlier period of their lives belonged to what is 
called " the Low Church party." But if they did, I should think 
that the fact very little justified the Author's first statement, if it 
were true that at the time that they associated themselves to- 
gether, 1. e. at the time when the movement originated, they did 
not belong to that party. And that this is true, every one who 
has read either Mr. Palmer's or Mr. Perceval's history of the 
movement knows. Again, — as to the second assertion, that the 
great majority of its most active adherents have aU along been collected 
from the samt quarter y — I believe it to be a very great exaggera- 
tion, even in the sense, that the great majority of the most active 
Tractarians were ever at any time of their lives of the Low 
Church party. But even were this the case, it would, as before, be 
far from warranting the Author's assertion, unless a Low Church- 
man can never grow into a High Churchman,^— which I suppose he 
will hardly maintain. The fact is, I believe, that the cases in which 
active Tractarians were made out of Low Churchmen were not 
numerous ; but be they many or few, I believe that it is true of 
almost all, if not all, of them, that they had passed through an in- 
termediate stage of High Churchmanship. And at least, I am sure 
that it is utterly without foundation to assert that a great majority 
of them passed at once from Low Chui*chmanship to the ranks of 
Tractarianism. I have as little sympathy with Low Church- 
manship as with High Churchmanship, and it is not to defend 
the former that I notice this fancy. But the more that men's 
eyes are open to the excesses of the m/ovement, in its present 
stage, the more important it is that they should not be led into 
any mistake as to its origin. In tracing it to its source in prin- 
ciple, every one must feel that he is liable to some mistake, and 
even when he is most sure that he is right, he cannot hope that 
his conclusions will be acquiesced in universally. But upon the 
historical question of its origin, there ought to be little room for 
error or doubt. It is an unimportant question perhaps in itself, 
but of very great importance from its connexion with the doctri- 
nal one. Settling the former point rightly ought to be a help 
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discreet silence, his friends have been enabled to 
protest on his behalf against the unfairness of treat- 
ing the publication as in any way under his control, 
and thus with the simple and unwary to get rid of 
the discredit which they feel that it is doing to him, 
and through him to the party of which he is the 
head.* 

towards a right determination of the latter. And at aU events 
a mistake upon the higtoricdl question is likely, if not certain, to 
lead to a mistake upon the other and much more important one. 
A review of some other of the Tractarian publications of the same 
period — Mr. Oakeley's translation of Bonaventure's Life of Christ, 
and some of the Devotional Works, edited and adapted by Dr. 
Pusey — ^was embodied in the Articles, and formed a very valuable 
part of them. In particular, the irreverent carelessness with 
which Holy Scripture is treated in these publications, is exposed 
with merited severity. I had attempted in my last charge, both 
in the text and in the notes, to draw attention to this feature of 
Tractarian Theology, which, prominent and important as it is, 
had not been noticed, so far as I know, up to the time that I was 
writing. I have since had the satisfaction of seeing it receive a 
due measure of consideration in more quarters than one. And 
in these articles it is exhibited in itself and in its consequences, 
actual and in prospect, very strikingly and impressively. 

* The original prospectus of the series, as I mentioned before, 
not only announced him as Editor, but was subscribed with his 
initials. In the advertisement prefixed to the first volume, (which 
bore the same signature,) the appearance of the prospectus in the 
course of the preceding autumn was referred to, it was stated, that 
it had since, for privixte reasons, been superseded. This statement 
was repeated in the second of these little volumes at the head of 
a longer advertisement, signed in the same way, and containing 
among other things a defence of the miracles of the relics of St. 
Walburgar— one of the saints of the volume. Soon after, the report 
referred to above was put in circulation ; and gave rise, as might 
be expected, to various speculations. But all discussions on 
such points have been terminated by Mr. Newman's going over 
to Rome. This long-expected event took place early in Oc- 
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Such has been the unhappy issue of this memo- 
rable attempt to maintain the Church exclusively 
on what are called " CathoUc principles." The Move- 
ment set out on the assumption, that the Catholic 
element of our Church had been unduly neglected, 
if not positively discountenanced, by a strong party 
within her pale. And that from without, this part 
of her constitution was the special object of the 
hostility of the Protestant Dissenters ; who, it was 
further assumed, were her most formidable enemies. 
This was the view of the position of the Church on 
which the Movement professedly started, and with 
many it served to justify the course which was 
from the first pursued. It could not be doubted 
that, in the way in which the Catholicism of the 
Church was thrust forward, and her Protestantism 
kept out of sight, there was great inequality and 
unfairness. But it was thought that this was 
nothing more than the natural fruit and the proper 
remedy of similar excesses in the opposite direc- 
tion ; or the result of that exaggerated solicitude 
which we feel about an object in jeopardy, and 
which seems to be a provision of nature for its 
defence. And there is no doubt that, when we 

tober 1845. And among the notices of it which appeared, one or 
two seem to deserve to be preserved, as illustrating the character 
and proceedings of the individual, and the principles of the party. 
I shall therefore give them a place in the Appendix. Note P. 
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have to restore parts of a system which have been 
unduly neglected, to their proper place, or to 
defend parts which seem to be in special danger, 
we lie under a strong temptation to give them 
undue prominence, — to bestow on them, and en- 
deavour to procure for them, a disproportionate 
share of attention. It may be, that under certain 
circumstances it is expedient or necessary to adopt 
this partial mode of treatment. But both for our 
own sakes, and for the sake of others, we ought 
to take such a line very cautiously, and to be careful 
not to carry it on beyond the actual emergency. 
For while we are correcting one class of errors by 
the process, it is very hard to avoid giving rise 
to some of the opposite class. And for ourselves, 
— however sincerely attached we are to the entire 
system at the outset, and however honestly we have 
taken up this exclusive advocacy of a part, only in 
order more effectually to maintain the entire, — it 
is very hard, as such a process goes on, to pre- 
serve our loyalty and fairness long unimpaired. 

But it is plain how very greatly the danger of 
such a course must be aggravated, both for our- 
selves and others, if it be adopted, not from the 
necessity of the case, but from the bias of our 
own minds. If there be a decided preference for 
the part of the system which we put forward, and 
in addition a real distaste for that which we keep 
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back, it cannot be but that, under the combined 
influence of our own advocacy, and of the opposi- 
tion which it is sure to engender, our preference 
should ere long ripen into exclusive attachment, 
and our distaste into absolute hostility. 

And such has been the course of the Move- 
ment. No one can now doubt under what bias it 
began. How far the exigency of the case by which 
their partial treatment of the different parts of the 
Church system was justified, was created altogether, 
or at least greatly exaggerated, by the dislike of the 
first movers to Protestantism, may admit of some 
dispute. But that they — the most active of them 
at least, — were from the first ill-affected, in various 
degrees, towards Protestantism, and dissatisfied with 
the amount of it in the Church, will hardly now be 
doubted. They professed indeed attachment to the 
whole Church, — Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy. 
But it was plain that its Protestantism was barely, 
and hardly, tolerated for the sake of its Catholicism. 
The former was accordingly kept out of sight as 
much as possible ; and when at times it was of 
necessity suffered to appear, it was only to be mis- 
represented and disparaged. — But I need not re- 
trace the early course of the party, of which you 
have had more than enough already. The oppo- 
sition which their unfairness excited, only served to 
exasperate it. From tolerating the Protestantism 
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of our system, they proceeded to denounce it, and 
loudly demanded that the Church should be Un- 
PROTESTANTizED.* This manifesto took numbers 
almost as much by surprise as if there had been no 
preparation for it. But while they were still in amaze- 
ment at its audacity, those who issued it had risen 
in their demands. They saw clearly that when the 
Church was thoroughly purged of all Protestant lea- 
ven, what remained behind would be utterly insuffi-> 
cient to satisfy the requirements of minds thoroughly 
imbued with the Catholic spirit, and they then 
further demanded that the Church should be Catho- 
LicizED.t And now at last it seems to have been 
discovered that even this would be unavailing. 
That under every approximation to Eomanism, our 
system must labour under a fatal defect, until it 
is actually identical with it ; and that our Church 
cannot be a happy or a safe home for Catholics j 
until it is reunited to St. Peter s Chair, the centre 
of unity. Of those who have arrived at this 
stage, not a few appear inclined still to remain in 
the Church, to use there all exertions to bring 
about this reunion, and to wait there for the con- 
summation of their labours. While a subdivision 
of the same section of the party, comprehending, 
with an exception or two, the most active and the 

* British CritiCy No. LIX. p. 45. 
t British Critic, No. LXV. pp. 289—291. This remarkable 
passage is quoted in my former Charge, pp. 201, 202, note. 
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best known of the entire, either despairing of this 
result, or impatient of delay, have determined to 
leave the Anglican Church to her fate, and to 
secure their own safety by submitting to the Ca- 
tholic Church. Some, as you know, have already 
acted on this determination ; have abandoned the 
Church, renounced her baptism, and some her 
orders also, and so obtained entrance into the 
Church of Rome.* And it is just as well known, 
that there are others who are fully prepared to 
follow, — with whom, in fact, the final step is only 
a question of time and convenience. 

And such, as I said, has been the issue of this 
Movement^ which was to renovate our Church, and 
to fix it on a firm basis, removed alike fi*om the 
errors of Home and Geneva, and secure firom their 
assaults ! When I say that such is the issue of the 
enterprise, I, of course, mean only, that such has 
been the visible issue as regards the most distin- 
guished promoters of it. What it has done to un- 
dermine the principles of the mass of their follow- 
ers, and to detach them from the Church, — ^what it 
has done to unsettle the minds of numbers beyond 
the limits of the party, and to sow the seeds of dis- 



* The number of those who have thus sought rest in Rome 
has since great^ increased. It is now (1846) stated at forty 
Clergymen, and sixty lay persons of liberal education, profes- 
sional and others. 
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affection to the Church among them, — and, above 
ail, what it has done by the influences which it has 
exerted on the minds of so many of the actual and 
future teachers of the Church, to perpetuate and 
extend all the evils that it has introduced, — all 
these efiects of the Movement are only matter of 
conjecture and painful foreboding now. May the 
result be happier than we anticipate, and than we 
deserve ! 

But for the leaders, the issue is known ; at least so 
far as I have stated. And desperate as their down- 
ward course has been, there is nothing in it but 
what is perfectly natural, — nothing but what is sure, 
speaking generally, to take place under the like 
circumstances, as often as they occur. It is with in- 
dividual minds as it has been in the Church at large. 
When the Church ceased to make Scripture the sole 
test of truth and falsehood in religion, and when the 
true Doctrine of Justification was lost, there seemed 
to be nothing to arrest its progress in error and cor- 
ruption. And when it had reached its most advanced 
stage, no effectual resistance was ever offered to the 
power by which all its abuses were fostered and up- 
held, until the supremacy of Scripture was reas- 
serted, and the way of salvation distinctly set forth, 
as it is therein revealed. It was not that, durinir 
the whole of the long period from ite first departui; 
from primitive purity, no opposition was ever ofiered 

o 
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to the growth of evil within it. From time to time 
some of its more flagrant errors were seen clearly, 
and keenly exposed; many of its grosser cor- 
ruptions were loudly inveighed against ; men felt its 
abuses, and groaned under its tyranny. But Scrip- 
ture had been deposed from its place of supreme 
authority, and so they were without the means of 
showing, or seeing, how clearly and how strongly 
the testimony of God was against all these things. 
And, moreover, the true Doctrine of Justification 
being lost, they were at once without a clear warrant 
to resist the authority of the Church, and without a 
sufficient motive to engage them in the fearful con-* 
test which such resistance must involve. They be- 
lieved that, corrupted and disordered as their 
Church was. Salvation could only be obtained with- 
in its pale, — in the way which it pointed out, and 
through the means which it alone possessed. And^ 
as long as they retained this belief, how could seri- 
ous-nunded men think of shaking off its yoke ? 
But when the true way of Salvation by faith in 
Christ Jesus was proclaimed, and proved by the 
word of God, it was, at the same time, and by the 
same process, shown that, in this momentous con- 
cern, their Church had been misleading them,— 
that she taught, not God's free and gracious 
scheme for reconciling sinners to Himself, but a^ 
gainful and a painful one of her own devising. And, 
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then, for the first time, was the firm foundation on 
which the authority of Rome rested in the consci- 
ences of men, uprooted. Nor was it possible eflfec- 
taally to supply its place. She had varied means 
of maintaining and regaining her power ; imagina- 
tion, and sense, and old associations, were all on her 
side, and she could appeal powerfully to temporal 
hopes and fears. But all her attractions were dis- 
played, and all her forces exerted in vain. In the 
glorious truth of which mankind had become re- 
possessed, there was a force which was more than 
able to resist them all. Those who embraced it 
firmly were proof against all her arts, and all her 
violence. They were able to endure every extre- 
mity, rather than submit again to the tyranny which 
withheld from them the Word of God, and de- 
fi^uded them of this wholesome and most consola- 
tory truth (to say nothing of any other) which it 
revealed. 

The two great positive truths which the Refor- 
mation restored to the Church, are. The Sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture y and Justification by Faith. 
And their efficacy in our controversies with Rome, 
is hardly more matter of history than the impo- 
tence of all others without them. And when, at 
the very outset of the Movement, these great 
truths were evidently regarded with suspicion and 
alienation, — laid aside altogether, or corrupted, or 

o 2 
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explained away, — the issue might have been, and 
in fact was^ confidently predicted* 

It is very certain that, without a safeguard, 
what are called " Catholic principles " tend to 
Romanism, whether as to their development or 
corruption. And when minds which embraced 
these principles warmly, had cast away the only 
eflectual safeguard — that is, religious safeguard — 
against this tendency, which the past history of the 
Church has made known to us, their progress from 
what they regarded as Primitive Catholicity, to 
Medieval, and from Medieval to Romish, could not 
have been matter of surprise to any, — I will not say, 
who looked deeply into principles, but — ^who fairly 
and intelligently considered well-known facts. 

The Movement is now itself to be added to those 
facts ; and its history lends the most powerful con- 
firmation to the lesson which they teach. It was 
an attempt to dispense with the support of the 
great truths referred to, in our contest with Rome, 
And you know the result of the experiment. When 
fears of such a result were expressed, they were 
always answered by passages from the writings of 
the leaders of the party, in which Rome herself, 
as she is, and several of her errors in detail, were 
vehemently inveighed against. And the answer was 
received as conclusive by very many. Time has 
shown how much too easily satisfied they were. 
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And some of them who see theu* mistake, are not 
unnaturally inclined to account for it, by supposing 
that the strong invectives by which they were mis- 
led, were insincere. It would not be very profit- 
able to inquire, how far there is any ground for 
such a supposition in fact.* It is much more 
useful to remark, that it is only from a mistake 
in principle that it is thought necessary to resort to 
it. For a man*s best security against Bomish errors 
does not lie in his clear perception or sincere rejec- 
tion of the errors themselves, but in the clearness 
with which he apprehends, and still more in the cor- 
diality with which he embraces, the opposite truths. 
It is often asserted, and too often weakly admitted, 
that the members of our Church have no such 
safeguard. It is often stated^ sometimes insidiously^ 
sometimes, it may be supposed, ignorantly, that the 
whole difference between us and Rome is, that she 
has added certain errors to the truth, and that we 
have rejected them ; — so that whatever is positive 
and substantive in our religion, is common to it 
with Romanism ; and in whatever they differ, ours 
is but negative.'\ But, however current it is, this is 

* See Mr. Newman's Recantation, arUe, p. 128. 

t This is not merely a popular misconception ; very illustriouB 
names may be quoted in support of it. Burke, for example, as- 
serts, that the Roman Catholics '^ agree to an iota in every one 
positive doctrine, which aU of us, who profess the religion autho- 
ritatively taught in England, hold ourselves, according to out 
faculties, bound to believe." And he adds : ** The Catholics of 
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a false and injurious representation. It is a tru^ 
account indeed of a part of our differences with 
Borne ; but it is altogether erroneous as regards an- 
other part. Rome has not merely added to the 
fidth certain doctrines which we hold to be false, 
but she has added to the substance of some funda- 
mental doctrines, which can receive no addition 
without being thereby corrupted and falsified.^ 
And with regard to such additions, it would be 
altogether a mistake to describe her as holding the 
truth, and something more. She cannot make the 
addition without converting the truth into its oppo- 
site. And the correct account to be given of our 
difference in such cases is : that we hold the truth, 
and that she rejects it, and holds in its stead her 
own corruption of it : — while our doctrine is, to 

Ireland (as I have said) have the whole of our positive religion ; 
our difference is only a negation of certain tenets of iheir8."-TTr 
Letter on the Affairs of Irdandy Works, Vol. IX. p. 456. And so 
elsewhere. So Johnson, " A man who is converted irom Protes- 
tantism to Popery may be sincere : he parts with nothing : he ^ 
only superadding to what he already had, &c." — J^osuxU (on Lord 
StoweU's information.) 

* This is the case, as logicians know, with respect to all trutha 
expressed in exclusive propositions. In the case of other true 
categorical propositions, we may add very often to the subject, or 
predicate, or both, without destroying the truth of the proposition. 
And even when its truth is destroyed by the addition, the new 
proposition does not overthrow the original truth, but contains 
it, together with a false addition to it. But in the case of a true 
exclusive proposition, when any addition is made to the subject, 
not only is the new proposition false, but it no longer contains the 
original truth, but denies it. 
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say the least, no less substantive and positive than 
hers. 

This is plainly the case in our leading differences. 
When we assert, for example, that the Kule of 
Faith is Scripture alone^ we surely assert a positive, 
not a negative, truth. And when Rome asserts 
that it is Scripture and Tradition, she plainly can- 
not be described as holding the truth that we 
do, and something more. The effect of the ad* 
dition which she makes is manifestly, to deny and 
reject the truth as held and set forth by us. 

Again, the same is no less true of our differences 
concerning the manner of a sinner s Justification 
before God. We hold that he is justified by Faith 
only. Here is surely no negation, but a positive 
Doctrine, if there be any. You know the complicated 
scheme of Justification which Bome has substituted 
for this simple truth. It is unnecessary to analyze 
it, in order to show that, in this momentous matter, 
she does not hold what we do, together with some- 
thing more. No one who is acquainted with the 
Boman Doctrine of Justification, I suppose, would 
be likely to fall into such a mistake. But the 
Council of Trent has itself guarded against the 
possibility of it, by expressly anathematizing all 
who maintain that a sinner is justified by Faith 
only.^ 

* Cone. Trid. Canones et Decreia, Sees. vi. Can. ix. 
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So far, I trust, is clear. And I should hope that 
you will have no diflSculty in seeing further, that if 
a man had dropped this doctrine out of his Creed, 
even though he saw clearly some of the errors of 
the Bomish doctrine of Justification, and in conse- 
quence sincerely renounced it, he would have parted 
with his best security against finally embracing it. 
This is but a part indeed, of the loss which he would 
incur ; but it is the only part to which it is necessary 
to draw your attention. It can hardly be necessary to 
say, that it is not what a man disbelieves, but what 
he beUeves, that gives substance and reality, its prin- 
ciple of Ufe and growth, to his religion. But it may 
be necessary to remark, that it is the latter, and not 
the former, which constitutes his best and surest 
safeguard against temptations to abandon his reU- 
gion for that of Bome. And you will further re- 
mark, that it performs this lower oflSce through its 
discharge of the higher. Suppose a member of our 
Church, — I do not mean a Divine, but an ordinary 
member — to see clearly, and honestly to renounce, 
the errors of the Church of Bome, he may never 
think of them again, unless they are brought be- 
fore him in controversy ; — so far as his conduct and 
its motives, his devotions and his meditations, his 
hopes and his fears, — so far as his whole daily walk 
as a Christian is concerned, — they are to him as 
though they had no existence. While upon the 
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positive truths that he believes, he feeds and lives: 
they are continually engaging and exercising his 
reUgious affections, — ^guiding, restraining, and ani- 
mating him in his daily course. The consequence 
is, that negative truths have a tendency to lose their 
hold of the mind, and positive truths to take firmer 
possession of it. And if one who has reduced his 
differences with the Church of Rome to the former 
class, be brought under strong temptations to go 
over to Rome, he is very likely, speaking generally, 
to find, that he has left himself without any effectual 
means of resistance.* All the truths from which, 
if his mind be a religious one, (which I am suppos- 
ing all along) he has been drawing comfort and 
support, the Church of Rome will supply no less than 
his own Church. And, as to the errors of the former, 
why, it is probable that, however important,' they 
appeared to him at the outset, they have been, in 
the way that I have described, gradually becoming 
of less and less importance in his eyes. And that 
Church is in no want of adroit advocates, living 
and dead, who can furnish such explanations and 

* I do not mean that this is right. I am sure it is not. I am 
sure that, if there were nothing to keep us from Rome hut )ier 
errors, they are quite enough, not only to justify our separation 
from her, hut to make it a clear duty to maintain it. Of this I 
have no douht, and in the text I am not stating what ought 
to he, hut what, speaking upon common principles, is likely 
to he in a very great majority of cases where men are, from any 
causes, strongly tempted to fall away to Rome. 
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apologies for all her errors, as will be likely to 
take away all the little importance that they still 
retain in his mind. 

Whereas, one who had kept in their proper place 
the positive truths which his Church teaches, and 
which the Church of Rome rejects, and, above all, 
that wholesome doctrine and very full of comfort^ 
to which I have so often referred, would be likely 
to find in them an effectual safeguard if brought 
into the like temptations. He would feel that he 
could not renounce his differences with the Church 
of Rome, without renouncing what had been afford- 
ing him spiritual sustenance and spiritual comfort ; 
what had been the spring to him of his highest 
enjoyments and his brightest hopes ; what he loved 
most and prized most ; and he would feel that 
Rome could bestow nothing on him — ^nay, could 
promise nothing to him, which would in any degree 
compensate for what she required him to give up. 
And so it might be confidently expected that the 
latter would be preserved under temptations to 
which the former would fall an easy prey.* 

* It was not without good reason therefore that Mr. Ward not 
only railed at this great doctrine with unmeasured bitterness 
himself, but summoned aU who shared in his views and feelings, 
to unite with him in attacking it as the most formidable obstacle 
to their plans for the renovation of the church. " The veiy first 
aggression then of those who labour to revive some degree at least 
of vital Christianity, (in the room of those grosser corruptions 
and superstitions, which have in these latter days, among our- 
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You will need no help to apply all this to the 
actual case with which we have to do. And you 
cannot fail, I think, to see, that, from the first 
steps of the Tractarians, with respect to the distinc- 
tive Doctrines of the Befonnation, their future 
course might have been predicted by those who 
considered those great truths, with reference to 
well-known principles of the human mind, no less 
than by those who looked at them in the light 
which is thrown upon them by the history of the 
Church. 

The result, however, has been matter of painful 
surprise to two distinct classes — first, to the many 
without the limits of the party, who from causes to 
which I have before adverted, hailed its first appear- 
ance with joy and hope, and who have shown them- 
selves very slow to surrender the expectations which 
they at first formed of benefit to the Church from its 
labours. And secondly, to a considerable number 
who actually belong to the party, but who were 
themselves, from various causes to which I do not 
think it necessary to advert particularly, secure 
from such a catastrophe, and who have there- 
selves, overlaid and defaced the primitive and simple truth,) their 
very first aggression must he upon that strange congeries of no- 
tions and practices of which the Lutheran doctrine of Justifica- 
tion is the origin and representative," &c. — British Critic, No. 
Ixiv. p. 390. The passage is quoted at length in my former 
Charge, pp. 190, 191. 
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fore been resolutely incredulous of the existence of 
any danger of it for others. But it might be ex- 
pected that, however both these classes have been 
able to blind themselves to the lesson which is 
written so plainly in the past history of the Church, 
they could not refuse to receive it, when repeated 
80 emphatically as it has been in that important 
passage in her recent history, which has been going 
on before the eyes of both, and with which the latter 
have been so intimately connected. And it might 
therefore be expected that both were at length 
satisfied of the hopelessness and the danger of 
attempting to maintain the Church on " Church 
principles," or " Catholic principles," to the neglect 
of Scriptural principles and Protestant principles* 

Of the former of these classes I shall at present 
say nothing. But how far this salutary effect has 
been produced on the latter, you will better un- 
derstand, when we have looked for a little at a work 
which may be regarded as an ejcposi of their pre- 
sent plans and hopes. 

The publication in question is the one to which 
I referred at the beginning of this Sketch, in 
which the more violent of the party were disowned 
and cast off by the more moderate. And I should 
find it impossible to conclude this part of my 
Charge without some notice of it, though it must 
now be somewhat shorter than I should desire to 
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bestow upon it. It was a* Narrative of events 
connected with the pubUcation of the Tracts for 
the Times, by one of the original Association from 
which the movement proceeded.* The Author 
(Mr. Pahner) announces, that it is the design of 
his pamphlet " to clear those who uphold Church 
principles from the imputation of approving certain 
recent tendencies to Bomanism ;" and particularly 
to show that the excesses which have given so 
much offence and alarm, are to be ascribed not to 
"^'the teachers" of the movement party, but to "the 
disciples." And no doubt he hoped i^ the same 
time to vindicate principles as well as men, so as to 
obviate the inference to which what was passing 
before men's eyes was so likely to lead, viz. that 
these "Romish tendencies," and, in due season, 
Romanism itself, were the natural development. of 
what he calls " Church principles." 

On behalf of the individuals, (including him- 
self,) whom he undertakes to defend, he relates 
the circumstances under which the original con- 
federation was formed, and the history of its early 
proceedings, in order to show that the object 
for which the parties associated themselves together, 

* A Narrative of Events connected with the pvMication of the 
Tracts for the Timesy wUh Reflectione on existing tendencies to Bo^ 
manism ; and on the present diUies and prospects of Memhers of 
the Church, By the Rev. William Palmer, A. M. of Worcester 
College, Oxford." 
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was not to bring about any alteration in their own 
Church, but to protect her from all change, — not 
only from all such changes in her outward circum- 
stances as there seemed at the time no small reason 
to dread, but also, and still more, from changes of 
any kind in her doctrine, discipline, and worship. 
As to the proceedings to secure these objects, — 
and particularly as to the Tracts, which in the event 
assumed so important a place among them, — ^he tells 
us, that it was unanimously determined at the first, 
that the press ought to be made an instrument in' 
diffusing sounder views, than in general prevailed, of 
the true foundations on which Church authority 
rests, and of the duties which flow from it. But 
that it was only to this extent that the subsequent 
pubUcations are to be regarded as authorizied by 
the Association. It appears that an attempt waa 
made to make its plans more definite, and in 
particular to provide for the preparation and distri- 
bution of Tracts under its sanction. But various 
diflSculties stood in the way of the execution of this 
project, and it was given up. And when planning 
was over, and they began to act, " no particular 
arrangements had been made as to the composition 
or revision of Tracts, their title, form, &c.*'* 

* Mr. Palmer goes on to say : " When the publication of the 
Tracts commenced, and was continued by sereral of our friends, 
each writer printed whatever appeared to him advisable or use- 
ful, without the formality of previous consultation with others.'* 
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NotwithstandiDg the omission however of all 
such needful preliminaries, the Tracts, afterwards 
so famous, soon began to be published, or at least 
printed and distributed ; and they came out with 
a rapidity which startled this writer. Some of the 
evil fruits of this haste, he says, he saw very soon ; 
but they were not of a very serious character ; at 
least they did not appear so to him, for as the 
general tendency of the publications seemed goody 
he aided in distributing them. 

However, having learned that their indiscretions 
gave considerable oflfence to the Clergy throughout 
the country, he became " convinced of the necessity 
of making some attempt to arrest the evil.* ' Ac- 
cordingly, he endeavoured to procure the total dis-. 
continuance, or the temporary suspension, or at least 

It would appear, however, though he makes do mention of it, 
that there was some kind of editorial supervision estahlished after- 
wards, for we find in a letter of Mr. Fronde's (to Mr. Kehle it 
would seem) a passage which we cannot he wrong in understand- 
ing as referring to this subject. '^ I wish to hear some account 

of having backed out of the editorship of the Tracts ; 

perhaps, however, as much or more good may be done by 
grouping those already published into little pamphlets, and pre- 
facing them with a few words by way of connexion. There cer- 
tainly is plenty of matter in the present stock to set people a 
thinking on almost aU the subjects we want to acquaint them 
with ; and while this is the case, I think time would be better 
spent in circulating the old ones than in writing new.'' — ^Part i. 
vol. i. p. 425. This, which is dated Jan. T, 1836, leaves us in 
ignorance when an Editor was appointed, but it seems to show not 
only that there actually was one, but that hb office was of so 
much importance that his retirement suggested the thought of 
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the regular revision of them. But in vain. And, dis* 
appointed at his ill success, fearing the result, and 
also perceiving more and more the differences of 
views between himself and his colleagues, he came 
to the conclusion that any '^further direct co-opera- 
tion with them was impossible." But though he 
ceased to take any active part in their proceedings, 
and no longer enjoyed their intimate confidence, 
yet he says, " the friendship which had been ce- 
mented by a community of principles on the more 
important and sacred subjects, and by a community 
of interest and exertion in the cause of the Church, 
prevented him fit)m adopting any course of oppo- 
sition which might have been calculated to cause 
pain and embarrassment/' * 

As the publication of the Tracts went on, he had 
the further mortification of seeing those who were 
engaged in it, putting themselves under the guid- 
ance of the Nonjuring Divines, and adopting many 

suspending the continuation of the series. They were connected 
from the first by being numbered in succession ; but the common 
title of Tracts for the Times was not prefixed until the Slst 
Number. It may be added, as a minute fact of the same kind, 
that apparently it was not at first seen that the Tracts ought 
always to be written, or at least concluded, on a Church holiday. 
The first use of that style of dating is in the 18th Number. And 
though the practice was not followed at once, it was very soon ; 
and it has been pretty steadily persevered in ever since, as weU as 
extended to all Tractarian publications, and has contributed in 
its place to the hollow and afiected character which most of 
them possess. 

* P. 23. 
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of their extravagances and errors ; among others, 
their outcries against the foreign reformation and 
our own, and our institutions, and our liturgy. The 
Author, and some Others who had started with these 
writers, were deeply uneasy at this intermixture of 
^^questionable doctrine'' with the salutary truths 
which they had associated to vindicate, and were 
often driven to despair at the recklessness of con- 
sequences which those who had the movement in 
their hands exhibited. But they still kept silent ; 
partly because they saw ^^ that more experienced 
members of the Church, in London and throughout 
the country, were not equally apprehensive ; ' * 
and partly because they saw that notwithstanding 
these mistakes. Truth was obtaining a sort of 
miraculous success. Besides, they reflected, that 
no great religious movement had ever taken place 
without a certain amount of accompanying evil. 
And then, what was wrong was publicly contro- 
verted, and generally disapproved of, and was 
little likely to be adopted, and the result of the 
whole would probably be ^* to establish great Eccle- 
siastical principles, and a firmer attachment to the 
English Church, in the public mind." 

Even these considerations, however, would pro- 
bably not have kept them silent, he tells us, but 
that they were reluctant " to join in the ungene- 
rous and furious outcry, which had been raised by 
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certain periodicals." " We shrank" he says, " from 
being made the instruments of party hate ; and 
from seeing our language perverted and distorted 
to ends the most remote from our intentions, per- 
haps to the assault of truths which we held most 
dear and sacred, or to the destruction of brethren 
whose principal fault seemed to be indiscretion, and 
whose faults were more than balanced by their 
merits and their services." Under the influence 
of such considerations, though it would seem that 
they talked over their discontents freely among 
themselves, they did not make them public. 
"They took no pains to conceal in conversation 
with friends," their '^ dissent on some points;'' 
but they forbore from any public avowal even of 
this very moderate disapprobation of the proceedings 
of the party.* 

* The Author seems to think that this forbearance of the sec- 
tion of the party with which he is more particularly connected, 
has hardly obtained the credit for them which it ought, either 
with their more advanced brethren, or with the public. The 
claims which it gave them upon the gratitude of their more rash 
colleagues are sufficiently obvious, though it would appear by Mr. 
Palmer's tone hardly as fully acknowledged as they ought to be. 
But he puts forward with no less confidence their title to more 
general sympathy, on the somewhat singular ground that they 

were Martyrs (or Confessors) without being believers ! " 

I really cannot but be of opinion that they [he and his section 
of the party] have exhibited very great patience and for- 
bearance throughout the whole of these difficulties. If those 
whose actual sentiments have met with opposition, have suffered 
much, surely the position of those who have been exposed to 
suspicion, jealousy and enmity, on account of the sentiments of 
others which they really disapprove, [Author's italics] is not less 
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In the same style this writer goes on to state, 
that, notwithstanding their high sense of the 
great merits of the Authors of the Tracts for the 
Times^ yet " it is still undeniable, that the friends 
of Church principles [meaning, of course, the divi- 
sion of them with which he is more particularly 
connected,] have not been able to concur in every 
position which has been advanced by individual 
writers connected with the Tracts." * They were 
often, he says, embarrassed " by the incaution of 
individuals, by indiscreet publications and actions," 

distressing. They have, however, endured in silence the im- 
putations under which they labour, when they could easily 
have relieved themselves by avowing their sentiments, and thus 
lending their aid to the opposite party. This is a view of the 
subject which has not been taken ; it is really deserving of some 
consideration." p. 27. On the other hand it might be said with 
some show of reason, that these men were doing their rough 
work, and bearing the hard knocks which the advanced guard 
sometimes comes in for, while they were comparatively safe and 
at ease. And that it would be rather hard if under such circum- 
stances they came forward to expose and reprove what after all 
were but " some errors in judgment." And it appears after- 
wards that this somewhat diflPerent way of viewing the subject 
commended itself to Mr. Palmer and his friends, as also " deserv- 
ing of some consideration." And that accordingly they felt that on 
the whole these pioneers were entitled to " their warmest sym- 
pathies." The passage is quoted further on in the text, p. 214. 

* P. 26. So far they probably were only in the condition of those 
individual writers themselves, no one of whom probably would 
have found himself able to concur in every position which had been 
advanced by all the rest, or it may be, on a careful review, to ap- 
prove entirely of every one put forward by himself. But the author 
never ventures beyond some such vague and diluted protest when 
the writers of the Tracts are concerned. A little after, he and his 
friends are said not to be prepared ** to approve of all the iheoriet 

P 2 
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and were committed by proceedings of which they 
could not approve. Such indiscretions no doubt 
gave help to the opposite party, but if they had 

advanced in ' Froude's Remains,' or in some particular Tracts," 
p. 27. Then when he comes to Tract 90, they were " by no means 
prepared to concur in some of the interpretations tuggetied hy that 
Tracts or in some of its other poeitions^ p. 32. Again : ** The author 
feels extremely reluctant to express any difference of opinion 
from the respected author of Tract 90. It will be sufficient for 
him to say that he thinks the Bishop of Ebceter, in his Charge, 
has afforded a safer exposition of certain Articles and of the 
general principles of interpretation." App, Note M. p. 108. His 
mode of apportioning blame not only between the movement 
party and their opponents, but between the leaders of the party 
and their followers, furnishes a lively example of the kind of dis- 
tributive justice commemorated in the hackneyed line, 
' Dat veniam Corvis, vexat censura Columbas.' 
His forbearance towards the heads of the party, and more espe- 
cially to Mr. Newman, is most exemplary. Of the British Critic 
itself he takes care to notify that any censure that he pronounces 
on it is to be understood to apply to it, '^ since it passed from the 
Editorship of Mr. Newman in 1841." p. 68. This being under- 
stood, he has no scruple in inflicting a due measure of chastise- 
ment on the contributors, to w^hom the most mischievous and in- 
temperate articles are due. But still he is anxious to note that 
after all they were not as bad as their opponents : " The argu- 
ment was all on their side : intemperat-e clamour, invective, un- 
fairness, were wholly on the other." The theory of Development 
in the Church of Rome, and in the British Critic, is worthy of all 
reprobation. But when he has a trifling exception to take to Mr. 
Newman's he tenders it in the following tremulous passage : " If 
I may be permitted to express a doubt on the subject, I would 
say, with deference to better judgments, that it is questionable 
whether an eminent writer has sufficiently distinguished between 
different theories and notions in his recent view of the doctrine.'* 
p. 59. This would seem humble and guarded enough. But his 
conscience is evidently ill at ease, under a sense of the presump- 
tion of having made even such an approach to reproving this 
" eminent writer," and in the Preface he thus expresses his solici- 
tude : — " I trust that in speaking of recent theories of ' Develop- 
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published their disapprobation of them, it might 
have been more helped. And so they held their 
peace. 

The British Crntic occasionally added to the 
temptations to break this protracted silence, but, 
on the whole, even it not only left the preponde- 
rance on the side of the reasons for still holding 

ment/ a sufficient distinction has been drawn 1>etween the views 
of an eminent and much-respected writer, and those of other men. 
I would not be understood to offer any opposition to the former, 
when rightly understood, but there is much vague and dangerous 
theory elsewhere afloat on the subject." p. iv. 

But his book supplies endless examples of this style. It may 
be enough to give another. He assures us, that the eminent 
men who have taken sq conspicuous a part in the movement 
connected with the Tracts, are very far indeed from desiring 
to form a party. "But notwithstanding this," he says, "it is not 
any longer possible to disguise from ourselves the growth of 
something like party [Author's italics") amongst some of their 
friends and admirers.^ p. 34. And again : " But needless as it 
may be to caution the leading friends of Church principles, as 
they isire exhibited in the Tracts, against a spirit from which they 
are very far removed, I yet cannot but endeavour to draw their 
attention to the fact, that there is danger of party-spirit amoiMjst 
some few of the younger adMrerUa of their cause." p. 36. Again : 
" But the spirit of Newman, Pusey, and Keble, has not been 
transmitted to all their friends. 'By the examples of these eminent 
and holy men, (if no higher motive will avail,) I would beseech 
their disciples, &c." p. 36. When it is recollected that all this 
was written in 1843, 1 suppose it will be felt that nothing can 
go beyond it. A clever notice of the pamphlet appeared in an 
anonymous letter to its author, which was, I believe, widely cir- 
culated. It was evidently written by a member of the extreme 
Section, or one at least who very warmly sympathized with it. 
But most of his points are very fairly made, as well as strongly 
put. The following is his winding up, in which the feature 
of the work just referred to finds its proper place. ** You 
have made no mis-statements that I know of, but many under- 
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back, but added not a little to their force. There was 
much occasionally in its pages, " which seemed 
overstrained and fanciful ; much also which sa- 
voured of sympathy with Rome, or of a spirit of 
discontent with the English Church." But still, in 
the same pages, " there was much on the whole for 
some time to encourage the sincere friends of 
Church principles. The argument was all on 
their side : intemperate clamour^ invective^ un- 
fairness J were wholly on the other. It sometimes 
occurred to those friends of Church principles, 
who were not exposed to the brunt of pubhc oblo- 
quy, that their warmest sympathies were due to 
men who, notwithstanding some errors in judgment, 
were, in fact, standing in the fore-front of the 
battle, breaking down the reign of ignorance and 
prejudice, and making way for the gradual preva- 
lence of enlightened principle — ^for its triumph over 
even their own mistakes."* 

statements. You have eked out your materials by significant 
hints and comprehensive explications ; you have fenced yourself 
round with suitable reserves, and couched your attacks in most 
unassailable courtesy of language. You have defended all the 
strong, and attacked all the vulnerable, praised all the popular, 
and sought to conciliate all but the hopeless. With the single 
exception of the note in Mr. Newman's Sermons you have not 
positively shunned any of the points, but an enemy might say 
that you have slurred some of them over. How much of positive 
theological statement you have left us after aU your reserves, 
exceptions, compliments, and gentle censures, is another question." 

* P. 31. 
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At last came the year 1 84 1 , and found the writer 
and his immediate friends still in the same position, 
— with some reason to be discontented with the 
more prominent of their party, and some reason to 
be afraid of the results of the course which they 
were pursuing — but still feeling that they were 
doing more to serve than to injure the common 
cause; and thinking that, — in consideration of 
what they had done, and, in spite of their mis- 
takes, were still doing, for the cause, and, stiU 
more, of the injury which it would suffer from any 
encouragement to their far more dangerous op- 
ponents, — they ought not to be disturbed or weak- 
ened by the publication, even of the very qua- 
lified and uncertain disapprobation with which 
their more sober brethren regarded some of their 
sentiments and proceedings. 

Early in that year " the celebrated Tract XC. 
was published." And amongst its other conse- 
quences, it was very near drawing forth a declara- 
tion at last from Mr. Palmer and his friends, — not 
however against the Tract, and still less against its 
author, but against his persecutors. They — i. e. 
Mr. Palmer and his friends, — ^were, he informs us, 
by no means prepared to concur in sdme of the 
interpretations suggested by that Tracts or in some 
of its other positions ; but they were still farther 
from being prepared to testify publicly against it. 
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even in this vagne and feeble shape. Their indigna- 
tion had been often before strongly roused by ** the 
untiring persecution which the Author of Tract XC. 
and his friends had sustained/' and on this occa- 
sion they learned, ^^ that a furious agitation had 
been set on foot in the quarter alluded to, and that 
by dint of condemnatory letters from Prelates and 
others, which were carried from house to house, 
and by other similar means, the Heads of Houses 
\\'ere to be urged, and almost intimidated into some 
measure designed to crush the Author of the Tract.** 
And viewing this procedure as emanating fit)m 
merely personal hostility ; and as threatening the 
IHjace of the University and the Church ; and above 
all, fearing " that an opportunity would be taken by 
the party to represent the censure as a censure of 
Church principles in general — as a Wow mmed, 
not merely against the Author of Tract XC, or 
the Tract theology, but against the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession, against all high views and 
principles — against all that Churchmen are bound 
to value and defend" — he avows that he and his 
friends " made every possible effort to prevent the 
success of this attempt." 

What were the efforts which they made to pro- 
tect the Heads of Houses from the furious agitation 
which was brought to bear on them ; and how far 
the censure finally passed upon the Tract, is to be 
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ascribed to the urgency and almost intimidation 
with which some such measure was pressed upon 
them, he does not inform us. But passed we know 
it was ; and we learn that then the author and some 
with whom he acted in Oxford, " unconnected with 
party," and " many influential clergy in 'different 
parts of the country," felt it necessary in conse- 
quence to make a public Declaration of their attach- 
ment to " Church principles," and to express their 
sense ** of the benefits which had been derived from 
the writings of those whom it was now attempted to 
crush." This declaration was accordingly concocted, 
but it did not appear. The project, however, was 
given up, not upon their own better consideration, 
but as he tells us, " in deference to the wishes of an 
authority to which their obedience was justly due." 
It might have been thought that nothing could 
have brought forward those who, up to this, had 
seen reason to hold back. However it was not so. 
Another year indeed was suffered to pass without 
any demonstration from this section of the party ; 
and a good part of another. But before this last 
(1843) was ended, the pamphlet which we have 
been considering, appeared. The Author felt 
that the time was come when it was necessary to 
draw a line of demarcation between his section 
of the party, and that of which the British 
Critic was the organ. He says very truly, that 
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^^ it seems a duty to truth not to countenance, even 
by silence, what we feel to be erroneous and mis- 
chievous." And that a case has arisen for the ap- 
plication of this unimpeachable maxim^ he feels no 
doubt. He says : — " The admission of such articles 
as that on Bishop Jewell in the British Critic, the 
tone and principles of that periodical in general, 
and the measures of the party which it represents, 
have compelled me to break silence at length, and 
to state my dissent from their views ; and I am 
deeply thankful to be enabled to add, that all the 
advocates of Church principles with whom I have 
been able to communicate, concur in disclaiming 
the doctrines of the British Critic.''* And he 
has no diflSculty in bringing forward multiplied 
passages from that celebrated periodical, which 
fully justify the proceeding, — passages in which 
Romanizing tendencies, and something more, are 
very unequivocally exhibited, — in which the Re- 
formation and the Reformers are inveighed against, 
the Church of England is disparaged, and the 
Church of Rome extolled, and all in the most 
violent and offensive strain. 

Few sober-minded persons would be disposed to 
question that all the members of the movement 
party who could do so with truth, had good reason 
to come forward to disclaim all connexion with 

* P. G8. 
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such excesses. But it would occur to many, that 
it was very strange that the disclaimer had been so 
long delayed. For, however it might be, (as it 
certainly was most natural,) that the tone upon such 
subjects was becoming stronger and more distinct, 
it was undoubtedly true, that, in substance^ all that 
was objectionable in such passages had been given 
to the world, not months, but years before. 

The article on Bishop Jewell, which is referred 
to by name, was, no doubt, a most outrageous and 
scandalous production. But, then, it had been 
published for two fall years before Mr. Palmers 
pamphlet. And farther, it was but the expansion 
of the well-known sentence which had been pro- 
nounced upon that eminent Reformer by Mr. 
Froude more than ten years before. Still farther, 
the passages in which Mr. Fronde's opinion of 
Jewell and his brethren was so vigorously expressed, 
were published in his Remains without any note 
of disapprobation or dissent on the part of his 
Editors. And moreover — the passages in question 
having attracted a good deal of attention, and been 
made the subject of much animadversion — those 
Editors referred directly to them in the Preface to 
the Second Series of his * Remains, ' and formally 
defended them, embodying in their defence charges 
against the Reformers generally, and the Refor- 
mation itself, as strong and coarse as any to be 
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found in their Author, — ^who, as is well known, 
did not, upon such subjects, fall far below the tone 
of the most objectionable passages in the British 
Critic. And it is further to be remembered, that 
those Editors were two of the most eminent of 
the orifjinal association, — one of them indeed the 
undoubted head of the party. And finally, that 
at the time that Mr. Palmer's book appeared, 
this celebrated Preface was not less than four 
years old.* 

The point which this illustrates may appear to 
be a matter of very little consequence; and so 
it would be, if the consistency of Mr* Palmer 
and his friends were all that was involved in it. 
But it is very closely connected with two much 
more important questions. One is, how far is 
there any foundation in fact for the impresssion 
which Mr. Palmer labours to convey, viz. that 
the section represented by the British Critic 



* It could not be said, that Mr. Palmer took literally no notice 
wliatever of this remarkable production. But the following is, 
I believe, the only reference to it which his book contains — whe- 
ther it be better or worse than none, I wiU not pretend to decide 
— " I will not say that the writers of the Tracts have not been, 
in any degree, instrumental in drawing forth this spirit ; I wiU 
not inquire how far it is traceable to the publication of ' Froude'a 
Remains,' and to tHe defence of his views contained in the Pre- 
face to the Second Series of the * Remains,' nor wiU I examine 
how far it may be a reaction against ultra-Protestantism : it is 
unnecessary now to enter on this painful and complicated ques- 
tion, on wliich different opinions may he entertained." — p. 46. 
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was, in fact, " a new School," made up of the *' dis- 
ciples " who had broken loose from their "teachers," 
and whose extravagances were discountenanced 
and condemned by all the members of the party 
who possessed any character and weight. This 
question may be regarded as conclusively set at 
rest by the evidence already produced of the feel- 
ings with which Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman re- 
garded the British Critic* But the earlier facts 
just referred to throw additional light on the real 
relation between the extreme section and the 

* Upon that point, the following passage from the letter before 
referred to, seems well worth quoting : — 

" I observe, in the next place, that you endeavour to convey 
throughout your work an impression of some decided repugnance 
on the part of the principal Tractarians, to the views more re- 
cently set forth in the British Critic. I do not mean that you 
directly assert this, but stiU you imply it. Moreover, I must 
add, that the repeated use of the plural ' we,' has a tendency (I 
am far from saying intentional) to convey the idea of your being 
in the present pamphlet, the organ of your former associates ; 
an idea, as you are weU aware, wholly unwarranted by the facts 
of the case. 

" You say, * / believe it is no secret^ (not, let me observe, a very 
conclusive sort of testimony) • that the authors of the Tracts, 
several of them at least,' (a considerable qualification) * however 
they may think themselves obliged to tolerate such excesses, are 
embarrassed by them, and deplore their occurrence.' — ^p. 15. 

" The authors of the Tracts are reputed to be very numerous. 
The names of yourself, Mr. Perceval, Mr. Benjamin Harrison, 
and others, are * in ore hominum ' as Tract- writers, besides those 
of Mr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Keble. Now, it certainly 
is material to consider, to what members of this body you are 
referring ; (for you admit that your remark is not applicable to 
all) but upon this matter you have left us in doubt. In the mean 
time it strikes many persons as remarkable, that Dr. Pusey should 
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leaders of the party, — they show very clearly that 
the former did not outrun the latter, and were 
then followed by them, but that the first decided 
advance upon the reserved and restrained tone with 
which the party started was made by the leaders 
themselves. And if their more ardent followers went 
beyond this first advance, it was before shown 

have published a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the very 
object of which was the vindication of the Tracts or Tract- 
writers from popular censure ; and with a view to which object 
it would have been most material for the writer to have drawn a 
line between the Tracts and the British Critic. However, as a 
matter of fact, no such line was drawn. This, of course, does 
not show that Dr. Pusey agrees in every statement of the British 
Critic, (which, considering the extent of its matter, and the diver- 
sity of its contributors, would be a good deal to expect of any 
one) yet it appears to indicate, that Dr. Pusey's view of that 
periodical is at all events very different. Sir, from yours. 

" Another fact which has come before the public, and of which 
I can hardly suppose you ignorant, yet do not like to suppose 
you aware, is, that Mr. Newman in his late volume of University 
Sermons, has appended the following note to one of them ; * Some 
admirable articles have appeared in the late numbers of the British 
Critic, on the divinely appointed mode of seeking the truth when 
persons are in doubt and difficulty. As they appear to he hut the 
first sketches of a deep and important theory which has possession 
of the writer's mind, it is hoped that they will one day appear in 
a more systematic form.' — Notes, p. 242. 

" It is only necessary for me to add, that, among the articles 
here specified, are those which contain the following passages 
cited in your pamphlet ; viz. that at page fifty-three, beginning, 
* They seem almost to rejoice more,' &c. ; at page fifty-four, be- 
ginning, * The idea that to a Christian,' &c. ; one in the following 
page, beginning, * So natural is this feeling,' &c. ; and several 
more in the sequel of the quotations. 

" I have no wish to draw any inferences from the circumstance 
of this note, though I certainly consider it, (as you, if you know 
of it, seem to have done) an awkward fact in the way of yours," 
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that it was to no lengths of which those leaders 
disapproved. So that it is not true that, either 
first or last, the extreme section of the party cast 
off its leaders or were cast off by them. And this 
fact is not merely interesting for itself, but it will 
be by most persons felt to be entitled to no little 
weight in the consideration of the more general 
and more important question, viz. Whether the 
opinions of the extreme section are to be regarded 
as a natural development, or a corruption and 
perversion, of the principles with which the move- 
ment set out ? 

Mr. Palmers Narrative very clearly shows that 
the present stage which the extreme section of the 
party has reached, was not within the plans or the 
anticipations of the members of the Association 
at starting. But the less that it was comprehen- 
ded in their original design, the more would it 
appear fair to conclude, that it was a natural result 
of their original principles. Mr. Palmer is not un- 
naturally anxious to avert this inference. But in 
the judgment of most plain persons, the fact just 
referred to would outweigh very much stronger 
reasoning than any that he brings forward for the 
purpose. And accordingly, he does not attempt 
to encounter it. He shows no disposition to conceal 
or soften the excesses of those minor contributors to 
the British Critic, to whom the most violent of 
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its articles arc ascribed. But he takes no notice of 
Dr. Pusey's tacit,* and Mr. Newman's express, 
approbation of their excesses. He does not ap- 
prehend, nor perhaps has he any reason to ap- 
prehend, much difficulty in dealing with the fact, 
that the former had begun in what he calls " Church 
principles," and have ended in Romish principles. 
They may be put aside as young, — rash, — ill- 
informed, — anything. But what is to be said of the 
countenance which they _ have received from the 
acknowledged heads and leaders of the party? 
It will not be said that they are hot-headed or 
ignorant. Most persons will be of opinion that 
they are as well able to understand what is a 
legitimate development, and what a corruption of 
" Church principles," — as well able to distinguish 
between following out their principles and abus- 
ing them, — as Mr. Palmer and his friends. Yet 
we have seen how entirely identified they are with 
the principles of the British Critic in its most 
advanced stage, — if indeed they have not gone 
still further. 

* Dr. Pusey's express testimony in favour of the Articles of 
the British Critic "which gave most offence," (quoted ati^ pp. 114, 
115,) was published after Mr. Palmer's Pamphlet. But the cir- 
cumstances under which his silence was maintained, rendered it 
almost, if not altogether, as strong as the most explicit decla- 
ration. This is pressed, and apparently with great fairness, in 
the anonymous letter to Mr. Palmer before referred to. See the 
extract from it ant€y pp.221, 222, note. 
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If there be, and I have no doubt there are, a 
considerable number of professors of the same 
principles, who have shown themselves determined 
not to be carried so far, that ought to weigh 
very little against such instances. There are 
often various reasons to restrain men even from 
the most legitimate developments of their princi- 
ples. Prudence will hold many back, when going 
on would involve discredit or loss. Other prin- 
ciples, and right feeling, without any definite 
principle, will restrain some from whatever is unbe- 
coming or violent in sentiment or act. And there- 
fore the question still remains, Are not those who 
do go on more honest, or at least more consistent ? 
Do they not more fairly represent the true charac- 
ter of their principles ? — This is a question which 
remains to be asked in all such cases. And in the 
present instance, it will be answered to the perfect 
satisfaction of most plain men by the conduct of Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Newman, — to say nothing of any 
others ; — nor will the answer be rendered in any 
degree doubtful, though a hundred inferior persons 
should stop short of the lengths to which these dis- 
tinguished leaders have gone. 

The work which we have been so long consider- 
ing, has considerable claims upon attention, as con- 
nected with the past proceedings of the party. 
But I could have had no justification, or indeed 
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motive, for I)estowiDg so much time upon it, were 
it not for its connexion with the fiiture. It is 
to be reganled not merely as proclaiming and con- 
summating a division in the camp, — repudiating 
and ejecting those more ungovernable members 
who were discrediting the party, and endangering 
its permanence, — but as an attempt to construct 
a new party out of the residue. 

Tt seems not unlikely that the attempt will be 
successful. And under this prospect, the inquiry, 
What is to be expected from this residual party, 
is one of no mean interest. And to this question 
the work so long before us would seem to furnish 
a much more succinct answer than I have drawn 
from it. For it is intended to put forward the 
writer and his friends, as resting upon the original 
principles of the Movement, — having cast off all 
the offensive additions which the extreme section 
had made to them, together with the rash individuals 
to whom these were due. And as I have no dis- 
position to question the fairness of this representa- 
tion, it might seem that, after all that I have said 
of the original principles of the party, I need not 
have engaged you in any detailed consideration of 
this publication, in order to supply an answer to 
the inquiry referred to. Particularly as I am obliged 
to say, that my own examination of it, could 
discover no ground for hoping that painful expe- 
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rience had opened the eyes of those for whom the 
work is intended to speak, to what I have noticed 
as a radical vice of the principles of the Movement ; 
or that, in fact, the Protestant element of our 
system finds more favour with them than it did 
with the whole party at the first.* 

But the apology which it ofiers for their quies- 
cence while the extreme section was up and doings 

* Few faults would be more heinous in the eyes of the author 
of the anonymous letter before referred to, than any favor shown 
to Protestant principles : he is abundantly sharp-sighted, and he 
certainly is not much disposed to spare Mr. Palmer ; but the ut- 
most with which he can charge him as to the Article of Justifi- 
cation is, that he has " spoken leniently of the Protestant view of 
Justification." And this weU-chosen phrase would serve not less 
happily to express the extent of his guilt as regards Protestantism 
generally. He notices the violent attacks which it has sustained 
in the British Critic. The following is his tepid defence : " I cannot 
but remark on the extreme temerity of those who thus indiscrimi- 
nately and vehemently condemn and assail * Protestantism,' when 
they ought to be aware that the term, in its ordinary meaning, i,e. 
as implying opposition to the See of Borne and to Popery [Author's 
italics] includes nothing to which any member of the English 
Church can object. We may not, indeed, think it advisable to 
designate our Church or our religion by a term which gives them 
a merely negative, or a controversial character : but, in a certain 
eense, and on proper occasions, [Author's italics] individuals need 
not hesitate to avow themselves Protestants : and certainly recent 
tendencies have rendered it necessary to maintain the term." p. 66, 
note. It may appear unfair not to give more weight to some 
strong language against Rome and Romish errors, which his book 
contains. But none of his language on such subjects is stronger 
than, or so strong as, that of some quotations which he makes 
from the leaders of the Tractarian party. And we know what 
they think upon the same points now. But upon the value of 
such condemnation of the errors of Rome, apart from a cordial 
belief of the opposite truths, I have spoken, ante, p. 197 — 202. 

Q 2 
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throws such light upon the practical working of 
their principles, as it seemed desirable to take 
advantage of, even at the cost of all the time 
that we have spent upon it. And you have seen, 
and I hope will remember, that this residual party 
is composed of those who suffered all the Tracts, 
including Tract XC. ; * the first and second 
series of Mr. Froude's * Remains,' including the 
Preface to the second ; the British CritiCj up to 
its penultimate number, inclusive ; and all the kin- 
dred publications of the party, to go forth to the 
Church, and to do their wwk there, without one 
audible word of disapprobation or dissent. Ten 
years had passed since Mr. Palmer found that 
his views and those of his colleagues differed so 
widely, that any further direct co-operation with 
them was impossible. It would appear that in his 
views a large proportion, if not the entire, of those 
whom he now represents, either from the first, or 
very soon after, concurred. But yet he and they, 
year after year, suffered these publications to 
misrepresent them and their principles, without 
uttering one word to vindicate themselves, or to pro- 
tect the inexperienced from being misled. During 
those ten years how many passed fi'om boyhood 

* My readers will remember how much this understates the 
part taken by them with respect to this celebrated Tract. See 
ante p. 215—217. 
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to manhood, — from a state of pupillage to the 
duties of active life ! how many, especially, of those 
who are now engaged in the work of the ministry, 
had their minds then formed and their prin- 
ciples fixed, — learned then what they now teach! 
Of what infinite importance was it that they should 
be rightly taught ! And yet Mr. Palmer and his 
friends, whom he calls the upholders of Church 
principles, lay quiet all the time. While what they 
now treat as gross and dangerous corruptions of 
Church principles were taught to the ftiture teachers 
of the Church, they never raised their voices to 
disclaim and protest against those pernicious errors; 
and only come forward at last when the indignation 
and alarm which were excited by the excesses that 
they had witnessed in silence, had mounted to such 
a height as to threaten to extinguish the party 
altogether. 

This is certainly but a bad foundation for any 
good hope for their ftiture course. 

But we have hitherto been looking back on the 
time which has passed since my former Charge, only 
with a view of discovering what it has done to 
develop and to exhibit the principles of this formida- 
ble party. We have, however, a fttrther interest in 
considering, what influence all that we have been 
reviewing has exercised upon its strength. And 
upon this point I find myself constrained to come 
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to a different conclusion from that at which I be- 
lieve most others have arrived. 

There can be no doubt that the extreme section 
of the party has sustained a serious check. But I 
cannot think, as so many others do, that there is 
any reason whatever to regard the real strength of 
the party as thereby broken, or indeed in any 
degree impaired. And I think that those who 
viewed the movement with alarm at the stage which 
it had reached when I addressed you before, are 
very unwise in regarding it as really less formidable 
now. I am of opinion that the contrary is the case. 
The loss of a few members who were so resolved 
on following their principles out fearlessly into all 
their consequences, and on publishing boldly the 
full development of them at which they had arrived, 
— and that in a style which was sure to offend and 
alarm all sober men, of whatever tendencies, — ^the 
loss of these men — however aBle and energetic — 
having cast them off, or being cast off by them, is 
no loss of strength to the party ; rather has it 
reason to look on this secession, or excision, as 
relieving it from a fruitful source of weakness — of 
disunion within and scandal from without. 

No doubt these more rash and ungovemed mem- 
bers have brought some discredit on the Movement 
generally, and may be said so far to have weak- 
ened the party. But those who remain are able and 
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willing to make use of all the means which exist, 
for freeing themselves and their principles from this 
discredit, — there are many not actually of the party 
who are prepared to countenance them, — and time 
of itself will help them in the attempt. Mean- 
while, the injury is more than compensated by the 
lesson of caution which has been given to those 
members of the party, who would be most likely 
to indulge in similar intemperance. And keeping 
within safer limits those who, but for such a lesson, 
would have been disposed to follow such leaders 
to all lengths, is a benefit of the same kind, and 
not less in degree, than the having got rid of these 
dangerous leaders themselves. 

When I speak, however, of the dangers which 
are yet to be apprehended from the Movement, I 
have not so much in view any thing that is likely 
to be done by the party in the way of combined 
and concerted action, as the natural results of the 
labours of its members, each in his proper sphere, 
or in the one which his own zeal has made out for 
him. My apprehension in fact is, that the prin- 
ciples which the extreme section of the party 
developed and exhibited so fearlessly, are very 
widely diffiised through the Church in every stage 
of progress, up to that very advanced one of 
which they made such violent and offensive demon- 
strations. In the great majority of cases in which 
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they are held, they are no doubt in much lower 
stages of development. And I do not doubt that 
the events which are so likely to have the effect 
of restraining the demonstration of them when 
they are in a more advanced state, may repress, 
or at least greatly retard, the development of them 
in all their earlier stages. — But though in this 
way we may be preserved from the danger of a 
division in the Church, this security, valuable as 
it is, may be purchased at too dear a rate. It 
were better, if it were needful, that the Church 
should be rent, than that it should be corrupted. 
And I cannot but fear that the change which 
recent events have brought about is no more 
than this, that they have forced greater caution 
and reserve upon the party, without in any re- 
spect altering its principles. And that so, while the 
danger of a schism is put off, at the same time the 
corrupting influences of Tractarian principles are 
exerted with less alarm and less interruption than 
before. 

Some persons were so startled and ofiended by 
the noisy and violent tone in which the sentiments 
of the extreme section were proclaimed, that they 
were inclined to think that there must be an essen- 
tial difference between them and the quieter and 
more decorous members of the party, who were 
guilty of no such outrages against decency and 
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good taste. And there is no lack of writers who 
are anxious to confirm and extend this impression, 
and to persuade us that now that we are no longer 
annoyed by this sound and fury ^ we have no danger 
to apprehend. 

But I am sure that this would be a grievous 
mistake. In what is of most moment^ I know of 
no very material difference between any of the 
sections of the party. The hostiUty to the great 
principles of the Reformation, which has been so 
ungovernably displayed by the extreme section, has 
been felt more or less strongly, in different degrees, 
by the other sections. And, according to such dif- 
ferences, according also to differences of habit 
and temper of individuals, it has been expressed 
with very different degrees of clearness and strength. 
But it has been a characteristic of the Movement 
from the first and through all its stages, nor do I 
see any reason to think that this has ceased to be 
the case. In particular, I think that it is impossible 
not to see that the distinguishing doctrine of the 
Reformation, which is distinctly embodied in the 
formularies of our Church, — that which sets forth 
God's gracious scheme for man's pardon and re- 
novation, his justification and sanctification — ^is 
hardly less an object of distrust and fear, to very 
many members of the party who forbear fi-om any 
open demonstrations of hostiUty to it, than to those 
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who so furiously assailed it. And it can hardly 
be doubted that the covert enmity of the one is 
likely to do its work much more effectually than 
the most outrageous invectives of the other. 

A congregation which was told by its minister, 
that he viewed the Reformation with deep and 
burning hatred j as the very embodiment of the 
sins most opposed to the principles of faith and 
dutifulness ; that the Doctrine of Justification by 
Faith only, as adopted in the Articles of the 
Church, is a hateful heresy^ a soul-destroying 
heresy y which cannot be held consistently^ even by 
the devils y and which is more fundamentally at 
variance with our better and higher nature than 
Atheism itself; and so forth, — ^would be much 
more likely to be revolted and alienated from their 
teacher, than corrupted by him. But the same 
congregation might be in great peril if, instead 
of such furious rhapsodies, they heard sober and 
decorous discourses, in which the Reformation 
was never railed at, but in which the doctrines 
of the Reformation were never distinctly brought 
forward, — appearing only in an under-current of 
bitterness against popular religion and its professors 
— ^never openly condemned, but never commended, 
and never taught; — discourses, in which reUgion 
was presented as a thing of form and sense, and 
rites, and observances ; — in which faith seemed 
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to be assigned no object but in the authority of 
the Church and the efficacy of the Sacraments,— 
and these too, not efficacious by confirming faith 
and increasing grace y not acting indeed through 
faith, or any of our mental faculties or moral dispo- 
sitions, but directly and physically on the soul and 
body, by virtue of supernatural powers with which the 
elements are indued by the act of consecration — 
such discourses might infuse a good portion of the 
whole cycle of Roman doctrine j and prepare an easy 
way for the rest, into many a congregation, which 
would recoil from any fragment of undisguised Ro- 
manism. There are, indeed, it is to be feared, few 
congregations so established in the truth as not 
gradually to be imbued with such principles when 
so taught. — And in fact such false religion is so 
congenial to human nature that, speaking generally, 
it cannot be steadily taught without being exten- 
sively embraced. 

There is always enough of a sense of guilt and 
of danger, even in the most thoughtless, to make 
it pleasant to them to obtain peace and safety. 
Indolence, love of pleasure, and love of the world,, 
make it desirable that what is to procure this for 
us should be done by others ; while the pride and 
self-righteousness, which are just as much ingre-^ 
dients in our nature, make it desirable that some- 
thing at least should be done by ourselves. And 
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moreover a sense of the presence of God is intole- 
rable to fallen man, and he naturally desires that 
religion should be so framed as to interpose some- 
thing between this dreaded being and his soul. 

All these irregular desires are connected with 
some real wants of our nature. And for all its real 
wants the Gospel makes a full provision. But it 
makes this provision in a way which is not intend- 
ed, nor fitted to gratify our ill-regulated desires, 
but to mortify and subdue them. And, on the 
other hand, false religion, while it makes but a de- 
lusive provision for our real wants, accommodates 
itself to all those mis-directed cravings. 

But these cravings are deeply seated, and widely 
diffiised — restless and importunate, — and Christi- 
anity was soon modified to meet them. And this was 
the more readily done, because the corruptions by 
which it was brought into accordance with the de- 
mands of the carnal mind were, at the same time, 
those which were the best fitted to augment eccle- 
siastical power. 

But however early these changes began, they 
were consummated in the system of the Church of 
Rome. You know enough of its various corruptions 
to know, that they are but expedients to meet and 
gratify those desires of our fallen nature to which 
I have referred, which Christianity, in its uncor- 
rupted state, mortifies, and subdues, chastens, and 
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exalts. But among these coirupt devices to satisfy 
such cravings, perhaps the corrupt notion of " the 
Church" holds the highest place. It gives our 
fellow-men to stand between us and God, — it ^ves 
practically their acts and our own, — our own obser- 
vances, — and, if need be, self-inflictions,— as what 
we are to look to for pardon and peace ; — it, in short, 
concentrates in itself, or has collected about itself, 
all the most destructive errors of Romanism, and 
has supplied the most effectual means of upholding 
them all. 

The Romish theory of the Church has indeed 
proved to be an engine of boundless power, not 
merely for exalting unduly the clerical order, and 
confirming and extending ecclesiastical t3nranny, 
but for deforming and degrading all that is most 
excellent and most valuable in religion. And in 
the form in which it is attempted to be re-con- 
structed by Tractarians, it seems capable of doing 
all the evil in both ways that it ever did. 

Many will think that this is a weak exaggera- 
tion ; — that whatever evil this theory may be able 
to do in the latter way, it is preposterous to fear 
much injury fi:om it in the former. To restore in- 
deed the reign of superstition and of ecclesiastical 
tyranny at the present day, will no doubt be re- 
garded by many as too chimerical an enterprise to 
be attempted by sane men. At least it will be 
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confidently imagined that if a spirit of ecclesiastical 
domination were now to show itself, we may trust 
to the lights of our age to keep it within due limits } 
— ^there is, it will be thought, in our day too much 
freedom, too much intelligence, too much informa- 
tion ; the rights of conscience are too well under- 
stood, and too highly valued, to leave any room for 
fears on this head. 

I trust we have some better security than this 
from such dangers, for I believe this to be a very 
poor dependance. It is impossible to say what 
amount of superstitious observances, — what extent of 
tyranny over the reason and conscience, — an enlight- 
ened age will submit to, in return for having reU- 
gion transferred to externals, and being allowed to 
look more to man than to God, — to what is done 
without us than what is done within. The vari- 
ous false religions on the face of the globe show 
what burdens men in every stage of civiUzation up 
to the very highest, will bear, — all that they will 
consent to believe, all that they will do, and all that 
they will suffer, — in exchange for the false peace 
which they find in what is common to all false re- 
ligions, — the being enabled to look for forgiveness 
to some outward acts to be done by themselves or 
by their fellow-men, — being enabled to take refuge 
from a sense of guilt and a fear of punishment in 
a beUef in the power of men, and the virtue of cere- 
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monies and austerities, to give security and inno- 
cence to the soul. 

And if, while the people are kept in ignorance 
of the great Doctrines of the Reformation, and 
of the Church of England^ — the Doctrine of 
Justification by Faith only, and the Doctrine of 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture as the Rule 
of Faith, — if, while those great doctrines are 
kept out of sight, or only brought before them with 
such adulterations as destroy their truth and 
power, or in such misrepresentations as are fitted 
and intended to secure the rejection of them, they 
are at the same time indoctrinated in another gos^ 
pel such as I have described, — what is there to 
protect them firom receiving Romanism itself 
when it is presented to them? Such teaching 
indeed does not merely disarm men for the con- 
test with Rome, but takes away all grounds and 
motives for carrying it on — it leaves no difference 
between us and her, worth contending for — none 
that is not rather technical than substantial, — 
lying much more in modes of conceiving, and 
forms of expressing, the same things, than in the 
substance of the things themselves. 

But I have not enlarged upon this state of reli- 
gious belief and of religious teaching, under any 
apprehension that it exists among ourselves. I 
feel a happy assurance, that in our branch of the 
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Church, Tractarianism has taken no deep root. 
There are of course, some among us who have 
felt its various attractions, and who have been 
drawn to it in different degrees. But I trust that, 
even of these, there are very few indeed, who have 
embraced its entire theology, — very few in whom 
it has either eradicated a beUef in the great prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, — that is, in the lead- 
ing truths of the Gospel — or so impaired a sense 
of their infinite importance, as to banish them 
from their public teaching. I am sure, that 
wherever Tractarian principles obtain, even if it 
be not to such a degree as to subvert a man's be- 
lief of these great truths, there is great risk- 
if not an absolute certainty — that their effect will 
be to cloud the clearness of his apprehension of 
them, and to lower his sense of their importance 
for himself; and as a natural consequence to impair, 
not merely the distinctness and the prominence, 
but what is even more, the cordiality with which 
they are taught by him to those committed to his 
care. This is a great evil, though short of the 
greatest ; and I trust that it is found to a very Umited 
extent among us, and the greatest scarcely at all.* 
This is indeed great matter for thankfulness. 
And I trust that we feel some measure at least, of 

* Here foUowed the passage referred to in the Preface. 
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the gratitude which we ought to feel, to Him who 
alone has kept us safe — to whatever extent we are 
safe — in the midst of the great dangers by which 
we have been surrounded. Whatever be the 
means by which our security has been effected, the 
praise is due only to Him. But, if we bear this 
in mind, it may be very instructive for the fixture, 
to look back at the means by which we have been 
preserved during the past. And I think it can hardly 
be doubted that one of these means is this : that 
from various causes, and particularly from the 
strength of her position in this country, the Church 
of Rome is much more bold and unrestrained among 
us, than in England, where she is more feeble and 
has more measures to keep. And that so, while the 
evils of her system are less softened and concealed 
among us, they have never been allowed to pass 
from our minds, for they are every where, and 
always before our eyes. 

This is, no doubt, one of the means by which 
we have been hitherto kept safe. The other, which 
is not wholly unconnected with this, is still more 
important. It is that the great doctrines which 
the Eeformation restored to the Church, are valued 
by us in some measure as they ought to be. They 
passed their season of discredit and neglect here as 
they did in England. And they recovered their 
true place in both countries about the same period. 

R 
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But, after a time, a weariness and impatience of 
them seemed to seize upon a considerable portion 
of the English branch of the Church, from which 
we happily were preserved. So that, without over- 
looking the many sound and faithful teachers which 
that branch of the Church enjoyed, and without 
doubting that, by God's blessing on their labours, 
the truths which they taught were understood and 
prized by very many, we may still venture to say 
that, when the Movement began, a right under- 
standing of these great truths, and a just value for 
them, were much more widely diffused among 
us than in England. And these two causes, 
above all others, preserved the Church in this 
country from being ensnared by Tractarianism. 
Whatever were its attractions in some respects, 
they were for us more than neutralized by the 
aspect which it bore from the first towards E^me 
and towards the Reformation. 

It waa some time before the Romanizing tenden- 
cies of the party were so unequivocally developed, 
that they could not be denied ; but from the first 
they were strongly suspected. And from the first 
no room was left for doubting, that the leaders of 
the party estimated the blessings which the Reform- 
ation bestowed on us at a very low rate ; — and that 
upon the highest of these blessings they set no 
value at all, — that the great doctrines which the 
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Befonnation restored to the Church, had in &ct 
no place in their System. And this once under- 
stoody — when it was once understood that they 
were unsound on what was fundamental and vital, 
and what tve felt to be so, — ^there was no longer 
any likelihood of any dangerous sympathy between 
them and us. 

Now this is, as I said, most instructive as regards 
the future. I have been anxious that you should 
understand that the dangers from which we have 
been happily preserved hitherto, are not yet over : 
that, on the contrary, this false System is likely to 
offer itself in a shape which is much more calculated 
to beguile the unwary than that in which it for a 
time appeared. All the most offensive and alarm- 
ing developments of the principles of the party have 
been got rid of. The rash authors of them have 
ceased to belong to the party. And the other mem- 
bers into whose hands the conduct of the Move- 
ment has passed, have received from their excesses a 
lesson of caution which they are not likely to forget 
I took some pains to put you on your guard against 
the more reserved exhibition of the principles of 
the Movement by which, in consequence, you are 
likely henceforth to be tried, and to make you un- 
derstand that they are in substance the same princi- 
ples still, — no less erroneous and no less pernicious, 
than when they appeared in a shape so much more 

R 2 
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calculated to startle and offend. And while I 
endeavoured to satisfy you that the danger of being 
seduced by these errors, was even greater than 
before, I also attempted to show you that our secu- 
rity from all such errors mainly consists in the 
sincerity and cordiality with which we embrace the 
opposite truths. And I cannot help thinking that 
the remarkable preservation of our branch of the 
Church from the taint of Tractarian theology, to 
which I have just referred, lends no inconsider- 
able confirmation to all that I said in explaining 
and enforcing this principle. It is a principle 
which I was very anxious to impress upon you, 
both for your own sakes, and for the sake of those 
committed to your care. And if I have succeeded 
in imparting to you the conviction which I strongly 
feel, of its truth and its importance, both they and 
you will derive this advantage from it : that while 
you are alive to the danger to which they are ex- 
posed, and to the duty which rests on you of guard- 
ing them from it, you will see that this duty does 
not require that you should engage them in a regular 
course of controversial training, — standing out from 
the ordinary course of your teaching, and setting 
it aside, — but that it may be discharged in harmony 
with this more pleasing and edifying part of your 
labours, — best indeed by means of the most faith- 
ful performance of it. You will of course feel it to be 
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necessary from time to time, to point out to them the 
particular errors which seem to bring most danger 
to them, and especially when they are likely to be 
presented to them under any disguise- But this 
will be but incidental to the general course of in- 
struction which they receive from you, and needs 
not often interrupt it or suspend it long. And you 
may feel that in returning to it, and faithfully and 
patiently carrying it on, you are, while you are minis- 
tering to still higher ends, providing also for your 
people thegmost effectual safeguard from Bomish and 
Tractarian errors, — that their best security against 
such dangers, is to be found for the time to come, — 
where, as I believe, it has chiefly been found 
hitherto, — ^in a clear understanding of the great 
truths of the Gospel, a firm beUef in them, and a 
cordial attachment to them. 



APPENDIX. 



Note A. — Page 11. 

The fact is^ that with us, as in England, deviations 
from strict Rubrical rules arose very early. From time 
to time, when they became so wide as to be opposed to 
the principles of our Ritual, or to interfere with its 
great ends, authority interposed to bring them within 
straiter limits. And in the shape to which our Services 
were thus gradually brought, a great majority of the 
Clergy regarded them as sufficiently authorized, in the 
abeyance of Convocation, by the general consent of all^ 
— Bishops, Clergy, and Laity — who would wield the 
powers of Convocation, or influence its decisions, if it 
were assembled. Some there are here, as well as in 
England, who are dissatisfied with this mode of settling 
the question, and who feel that they are bound to more 
exact conformity. But, happily for the peace and the 
best interests of our branch of the Church, they have^ 
for the most part, shown no disposition to force on vio- 
lently, and with a total disregard of the habits and state 
of feeling of their congregations^ that more perfect ac- 
cordance with the written rules of the Church, at which 
they feel it to be their duty to aim. And as I see no 
reason to apprehend any departure from the temper and 
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discretion which have been exhibited among us hitherto, 
I have felt relieved from the necessity of considering a 
question, which divides and agitates so large a portion 
of the English branch of the Church, but which provi- 
dentially is not, and is not likely to be, a practical ques- 
tion among ourselves. 



Note B.—PageZO. 

The reason referred to in the Charge for not support- 
ing this most useful and most necessary Society, is so 
preposterously unfair^ that it is not easy to believe that 
any one is really influenced by it. It would occur to 
every one, it might be hoped, that if the Clergy want 
aid, it is not to do any office for themselves, or service to 
themselves, but to enable them to discharge their duties 
to the laity more effectively. And that it does not seem 
more unreasonable to resort to the laity for help for 
such an object, than for the enlargement of a hospital, 
or the extension of its staff*. And even if a man did not 
see fit to contribute to the latter object, we may be 
certain at least that it would not occur to him to excuse 
his refusal by saying, that if the Physicians wanted 
help, they ought to provide it for themselves. 

But not only have men in general very different mea- 
sures for things connected with this world, and things 
connected with the next, but it happens not unfre- 
quently that no scruple is felt in dealing with the Church 
upon principles which no one' would think of applying, 
when other bodies are concerned. And this unfairness, 
in some cases like the present, in part arises &om, or 
at least is greatly aggravated by, an impression which 
exists of the wealth of the Church. It is well known that 
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its wealth, which was always grossly and systematically 
exaggerated, has been very greatly diminished. But 
still the old impression is studiously kept up ; and, with- 
out taking the trouble of entering into details, many are 
satisfied with settling in a general way, that there is an 
ample, and indeed superabundant, provision for the spi- 
ritual wants of the country ; and that if there be any real 
deficiency any where, there is more than enough redun- 
dancy elsewhere to supply it. 

Such misrepresentations have been again and again ex- 
posed, but they are still repeated as pertinaciously as if 
they had never been refuted; and they answer the object 
for which they are made too well to hope that they will 
be given up. Indeed they serve their purpose almost as 
well as if they were never contradicted. For contradic- 
tions without detailed proofs go for nothing, and when so 
accompanied, they are little read. The task of correcting 
such misstatements is therefore a very discouraging one. 
But, however extensively it has failed, it is not to be 
doubted that there are some whom it has succeeded in 
disabusing. And at all events it is one which ought to be 
discharged ; and however repeatedly, as well as faithfully, 
it has been performed already, the necessity, for the 
reason that I have stated, is constantly recurring. In the 
year in which my Charge was delivered, the office was un- 
dertaken by the two highest dignitaries in our branch of 
the Church. The Primate entered very fully into the 
subject in the body of his Charge } and it was adverted 
to in a very useful Note, which was appended to the pub- 
lished Charge of the Archbishop of Dublin. In the be- 
ginning of this Note, some of the gross misconceptions 
which prevail as to the funds at the command of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, were corrected, and his Grace 
then proceeds : — *' With regard to the supposed vast 
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revenues of the Established Church in Ireland^ gene- 
rally, similar apprehensions appear to prevail. Many 
persons in England probably are ignorant — many in 
Ireland seem to forget — that the whole of the Church- 
cess has been extinguished — that one-fourth of the re- 
venues of the Clergy («• e. of what remained after the 
extinction of the Agistment tithe) has been transferred 
to the landowners, and that the remainder ^is subjected 
to a heavy tax for defraying the expense of repairs and 
Church requisites ; and accordingly that it has been 
found necessary to establish a Society (the Additional* 
Curates-Fund Society) supported wholly by voluntary 
contributions^ for maintaining Ministers in districts 
which would otherwise be destitute of the spiritual 
ministrations of which they have great need. In addi- 
tion to which^ it is found necessary in many Dioceses 
(my own among others) for the Diocesan to provide 
Curates in several places, wholly or partly at his own 
expense. And yet the revenues of a Church thus im- 
poverished are calculated on as if they were in their 
original undiminished condition : and are pointed out as 
a never-failing source, from which to provide for fresh 
emergencies.*' — Reflections on a Grants Sec, pp. 53, 54. 

From the Primate's Charge, which I trust has been 
widely circulated, I take the liberty of making a long 
extract : — 

" And, first, I would refer to the revenues of the 
Church, which are still spoken of as being ' enormous.' 
The * immense riches, * the * lavish endowment' of the 
Irish Church, occupy a prominent place in every speech 
and pamphlet on this subject. In the last of these pub- 
lications that I have seen, * the attempt is made to lead 

* "The Catholic Claims. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Cashel, by 
Baptist W. Noel, M.A." 
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the British public to believe that tithe, meaning there- 
by, as it is specifically asserted, a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of the land, is still paid to the clergy by the 
cultivators of the soil. Although, even when what was 
called tithe was formerly paid, it was not a tenth, but a 
thirtieth part that was received by them. And since 
that which was denominated tithe has been commuted 
into a rent-charge, paid by the landlord, it has been 
diminished by one-fourth ; and it is, in reality, but a 
fortieth that is paid to the clergy of the Established 
Church. In other words, they receive a fourth part of 
the tithe.* And were the income derived from this 
source, and from Ministers' Money, to be divided 
equally amongst the beneficed clergy, it would yield 
them (after paying the salaries of their assistant Curates) 
about 230Z. a year each. Were it equally shared 
amongst all the clergy, incumbents^ and curates, it 
would not give to them an income of 170/. If the value 
of the glebe-lands be also taken into account, the whole 
property of the parochial clergy, were it divided in equal 
shares amongst them all^ would not produce for each of 
them 200L a year. To call this endowment * lavish' — 
to denominate this income ' immense riches ' and ' enor- 
mous wealth, ' is absurd and ridiculous. The fact which 
I have stated needs only to be known, to make apparent 
the exaggeration of those figures of speech which have 
been employed on this subject. The phantom of the 

* *' The evidence from before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on tithes in Ireland, in the year 1832, by Mr. Griffith, the Conmiis- 
sioner of Valuation for Ireland, fully established the &ct, that the proportion 
which the tithe composition bore to the gross value of the whole produce or 
increase of the land was less than a sixtieth part ; the present tithe rent charge 
is, therefore, less than the eightieth. As it was the custom, however, to ex- 
empt some kinds of produce from the payment of tithes, I have in view those 
only which were usually tithed, when 1 state, that the proportion paid was a 
thirtieth and not a tenth, and that the real charge is but a fortieth.*' 
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Church's wealth, which seems to haunt perpetually^ and 
to disturb the quiet of so many of its reformers, re- 
quires only to have the light of truth let in upon it, and 
it instantly disappears/' 

'^ The rumours put into circulation as to the revenues 
of the bishops have been even more exaggerated than 
these in reference to the incomes of the parochial clergy. 
But when the facts are fairly inquired into, instead of 
the prelates having, as a body, eagerly grasped at gain, 
and sought to aggrandize themselves out of the property 
belonging to them, it will be found that their long 
settled practice has been to claim and to receive, in addi- 
tion to the small head-rent of the estates assigned to 
them, a renewal fine of only one-fifth of the value, after 
deducting that rent; the remaining four-fifths being 
enjoyed by the numerous and respectable class of land- 
holders, to whom they have been leased for many 
generations. 

" Is there any other property in the kingdom, I would 
ask, out of which so small a benefit is claimed by its 
proprietors ? When the provisions of the Church Tem- 
poralities Acts shall have come into full operation (and 
it is in this light that our ecclesiastical establishment 
must be viewed by all who really wish to ascertain the 
condition in which it will ht in future,) the revenues of 
the episcopal body will be reduced by the payment of a 
heavy tax, so that their average net amount will but 
little exceed that of the judges of the courts of law. 
And when it is considered that the prelates form a por- 
tion of the peerage of the country, one of the highest 
estates of the realm, — a privilege of their order as 
ancient as the House of Peers itself, and handed down 
to the bishops of the Irish Church by a succession which 
has suffered no interruption, — a succession reaching fur- 
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ther back than does the title of any temporal peer of 
Ireland; and when the income assigned ithem out of 
their properties is compared with that of even the 
poorest of the noble order, of which from time imme- 
morial they form a part, it will appear to be not exces* 
sive in its amount." Charge, pp» 12— 17» 



Note C. — page 37. 

The following is the address referred to : — 

'* We, the undersigned Prelates of the Church of 
England and Ireland, have judged it to be our duty, 
upon some former occasions, to address those members 
of the Church who are directly committed to our care 
and government, and all others who are disposed to look 
to us for counsel and support, concerning the question 
of the Education of the Poor in Ireland. And as there 
are various particulars in the actual state of that ques- 
tion, which appear to make a similar address from us 
peculiarly needful at the present time, we proceed once 
more to the discharge of this anxious, and in some 
respects painful, though, as we cannot but feel, clear 
and most important duty, in humble reliance upon the 
guidance and blessing of Almighty God. 

** Upon the former occasions to which we have re- 
ferred, we felt constrained to make known the very un- 
favourable judgment, which we had formed of the Na- 
tional System of Education for this country, — distinctly 
declaring that we could not approve of it, or assist in 
the management of it, or recommend to the Patrons or 
Superintendents of Schools that they should place them 
in connexion with it. 

** It was with much reluctance and regret that we felt 
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ourselves obliged to declare so decidedly and publicly 
against a plan of education established and maintained 
by the State, to which we owe, and are ready to render 
all duty that does not interfere with that which we owe 
to God. But this higher duty compelled us to express 
thus plainly and strongly our disapprobation and dis- 
trust of this system; and we lament that it does not 
now permit us to retract, or to soften, those declarations 
of our opinion. We consider it to be the more neces- 
sary to state this explicitly, because it is conceived by 
some persons that certain modifications of its rules, from 
time to time introduced by the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education, have done much to remove the objec- 
tions, on which it has been from the beginning opposed 
and rejected by the greater portion of the Members of 
the Established Church. And as we are unable to form 
the same opinion of these changes, we deem it our duty 
to obviate the misapprehension to which our silence 
might give rise, by stating distinctly that we cannot dis- 
cern in them any suflicient reasons for withdrawing or 
qualifying the condemnation, which we have deliberately 
and repeatedly pronounced upon the system. 

" When the Government first annoimced its determi- 
nation that this system should supersede those to which 
the State had before given support, it was very generally 
opposed by the Clergy and the Laity of our Church. 
The grounds on which this opposition was made to rest 
were various. The undue prominence given to secular, 
to the depreciation of religious instruction, — the dis- 
regard shown to the position and claims of the Clergy of 
the Established Church, tending to throw the direction 
of National Education into the hands of the priesthood 
of the Church of Rome, — and other defects and evils, 
both of the system itself and of the machinery by which 
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it was to be worked, were urged as grave objections 
against the proposed plan of Education. While its 
opponents differed as to the importance which was to be 
assigned to some of these objections^ there was one, 
upon the paramount importance of which all were 
agreed. The rule by which the Holy Scriptures were 
to be excluded from the Schools during the hours of 
general instruction, was treated by all as so fundamen- 
tally objectionable, that while this should continue to 
be the principle of the system, they could not conscien- 
tiously connect their Schools with it, even though all the 
other grounds of opposition were taken away. 

"In the former Societies for the Education of the 
Poor, with which the Clergy were connected, they had, 
in accommodation to the unhappy divisions of this coun- 
try, consented to forbear from any attempt to teach the 
Formularies of our Church to the children of Dissenters, 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, who attended the Schools 
of which they had the superintendence. But they did 
not judge themselves at liberty so to deal with the Word 
of God. There was in every School a Bible-class; and 
in every school, to read the Bible was a part of the daily 
business ; and all the children in attendance, of what- 
ever religious communion, took their places in this class, 
as soon as their proficiency enabled them to profit by 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures. But the distinction 
of the new system was, that it placed the Bible under 
the same rule with books of peculiar instruction in reli- 
gion, and excluded it, with them, from the hours of 
general education. And, moreover, this great change 
was avowedly made as a concession to the unlawfril 
authority by which the Church of Rome withholds the 
Holy Scriptures from its members. 

" It should not have been expected that the Clergy of 
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our Church, who are bound by obligations so sacred to 
resist the spiritual tyranny and to oppose the errors of 
the Church of Rome, would join in a system of Educa- 
tion, of which the distinctive claim to acceptance and 
support was the aid which it gave to one of the most 
violent exercises of this tyranny — that which is in fact 
the strength and protection of its worst errors. It was 
not merely a question of the amount of good which was 
to be done by retaining the Bible in its proper place in 
the Education of the Poor ; — though it would have been 
painful to give up these means of doing so much good 
to the Roman Catholic children, to whom, (commended 
as they are in so many ways to their sympathies,) the 
Clergy, in general, have the power of doing so little ; 
— ^but there was a still graver question of the amount of 
evil which would result from the change, and the part 
which the Clergy were to take in effecting it. The 
principle of ' the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures,' as 
it is maintained by our Church, is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the most momentous importance. It is by 
means of it that truth has been guarded and handed 
down to us by those who have gone before us. And it 
is by means of it that we are to preserve this deposit of 
truth, and to defend, and transmit it, pure and unmuti- 
lated, to those who are to come after us. While, on 
the other hand, it is by rejecting this principle that the 
Church of Rome is able to retain and to defend its 
errors, its superstitions, and its usurpations. It is well 
known that our Church exacts from all its Ministers an 
express declaration of their belief of this great doctrine, 
and a solemn promise that they will regulate their mi- 
nistrations in conformity with it. And the steady main- 
tenance of it is still further bound upon our Clergy, 
when they are, by God's Providence, placed in circum- 
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stances in which they have to carry on a continual con* 
test for the truth, — not merely for the deliverance of 
those who are in error, but for the preservation of those 
who are more immediately committed to their care,— ^ 
and in which it is plain that their prospect of success in 
either object depends altogether upon their adherence 
to this principle, and that when it is in any degree 
allowed to become obscure or doubtful, in the same 
degree the cause of truth is weakened and that of error 
strengthened in the land. And they could not doubt 
that if they connected their Schools with the National 
system, and thereby entered into a compact to dispossess 
the Bible of the place which it had hitherto occupied in 
them, they would be, in the eyes of the young and of 
the old of both communions, practically admitting the 
false principles of the Church of Rome, and submitting 
to its tyranny, and abandoning the great principle of 
their own Church, concerning the sufficiency and supre- 
macy of God's Holy Word. 

^' It would seem that the Board, to which the ma- 
nagement of National Education is committed, has not 
been insensible to the force of this grand and primary 
objection. It changed the offensive, but true ground, 
on which the exclusion of the Scriptures from its Schools 
was originally placed, for another which was much more 
specious and popular; and parental authority was 
brought in to occupy the post at first assigned to the 
authority of the Church of Rome. Those who were 
acquainted with the state of the country, knew that 
there was no real objection on the part of Roman 
Catholic parents, speaking generally, to read the Bible 
themselves, or have it read by their children, but the 
contrary. And, in fact^ when Ecclesiastical authority 
was first exerted to put down Scriptural Education in 
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this country^ It had to encounter very stubborn resist- 
ance from parental authority — a resistance which un* 
doubtedly would have been successful, if it had been 
aided, as it ought to have been, by the State. But a 
renewal of this struggle was not to be looked for« For 
however true it be, that Roman Catholics in general 
would prefer that their children were taught the Bible, 
this desire is seldom so enlightened or so strong as of 
itself to arouse them to a contest with the authorities 
of their Church. Under former systems they resisted 
the despotic power which forbad their children to read 
the Bible, chiefly because their submission to it would 
have involved the loss of an improved method of secular 
education. But when, in consequence of the establish* 
ment of the National System, no such loss would ensue, 
it was not to be expected that any considerable number 
would persist in opposing the mandates of their Clergy, 
or that the latter would find any difficulty in constrain- 
ing the parents, from whom they were able to withhold 
the Bible, to forbid the use of it to their children. 
This being the case, it must be felt that, under all the 
modifications which have taken place in the rules, 
the matter remained in substance and fact unaltered ; 
and that the parental authority, which is put forward 
so prominently,, is really the authority of the Church of 
Rome, exercised on and through the parents of the 
children. 

'' It is still further to be considered, that parental 
authority, like civil and ecclesiastical, and all other 
lawftil authority, derives all its force from the authority 
of God; and therefore can possess none, when it is 
exerted in opposition to the Divine authority on which 
it rests. And, although a child, who, from tender 
years or false training, is unable to see clearly the op* 
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position which may exist between his parent's will and 
the will of Qod, or to apprehend its effect in releasing 
him from the duty of submission, is not to be instructed 
or encouraged to resist the authority of his parent, even 
when it is unlawfully exerted, yet that parent has no 
right to require others, who clearly perceive this oppo- 
sition and understand its effects, to be his instruments 
in enforcing an unlawful exercise of his authority over 
his child ; and others have no warrant to become his 
instruments in such a case. The distinction is obvious* 
Our Clergy would and ought to abstain from any direct 
efforts to excite resistance, or even to encourage it on 
the part of a child, until they had good grounds for re- 
garding that resistance as intelligent and conscientious. 
But they could not recognize such an exertion of pa- 
rental authority, as if it were lawful, and lend their as- 
sistance in enforcing it. So that^ even if it were volun- 
tarily exerted in forbidding the Bible to be read, our 
Clergy could not consent to bind themselves to aid 
in giving effect to such an unlawful command. But 
when they regard the parent as himself in bondage to 
the usurped authority of the Church of Rome, and as 
not exercising his own free will, but obeying as a passive 
agent, in binding the same yoke upon his children, the 
duty of refusing to co-operate with him is still clearer. 
The Clergy may be able to do but little towards de- 
livering their Roman Catholic countrymen from such 
bondage, but they can at least keep themselves free 
from the guilt of becoming instruments in rivetting its 
chains upon them : — and this, accordingly, they resolved 
to do. In which resolution, — as in all that they have 
done in this matter, — they had the full concurrence 
and support of the Lay Members of the Church. 

" The exclusive appropriation of the Parliamentary 

S 2 
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Grants for Education^ having left the Church destitute 
of its accustomed aids for the instruction of the childrea 
of the poor^ the Clergy and Laity^ to supply the want 
which had heen thus created, united in forming the 
Church Education Society for Ireland. The 
immediate and chief object of this Society is to afford 
the means of Religious Education to the poorer children 
of our own communion. But an earnest desire being 
felt to extend the benefits of the Schools to other com* 
munions also, not only is the freest access given to all, 
but every thing is done, which can be done consistently 
with principle, to take away every hindrance to their 
availing themselves of the advantages which they afford. 
While the reading of the Bible forms a portion of the 
business of the Schools, in which all children, when 
qualified, are expected to take a part, the Formularies 
of the Church are required to be learned by none 
except the children of its own members. And although 
the attendance of Roman Catholic children at the 
Schools of the Church Education Society fluctuates 
considerably, as ecclesiastical authority is more or less 
actively exerted to restrain it, yet on the whole there 
appears no room to doubt, that united Education has 
been effected in a much higher degree in the Schools 
of this Society, than in those of the National Board* 

" The very limited resources of the Society, how- 
ever, being inadequate to the full attainment of its 
objects. Diocesan and other Petitions were presented 
to Parliament, praying for such a revision of the ques- 
tion of Education in this country, as might allow the 
Established Church to share in the funds appropriated 
to the Education of the Poor. These petitions having 
' been unsuccessful, the operations and the wants of the 
Church Education Society were in the same way 
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brought before the Legislature, with the view of obtain- 
ing a separate grant for the maintenance of its Schools. 
And afterwards^ an application was made to the Go- 
vernment, soliciting that the Irish part of the United 
Church might be allowed to participate with the 
English, in the grant of money from which the latter 
annually draws support for a system of Education in 
conformity with its own principles. These appeals 
have been hitherto unsuccessful ; but we cannot bring 
ourselves to think it possible, that the striking in- 
equality of the measure which has been dealt towards 
the Established Church of this country in the important 
concern of Education, and the great hardship of the 
position in which it has been thereby placed, can fail 
ultimately to attract towards it such fair consideration, 
as must procure for it due sympathy and redress. We, 
on the contrary, entertain a confident hope that, what- 
ever be the hindrances which have hitherto obstructed 
that fair consideration, they are but temporary, and 
that they will pass away, leaving the Government free 
to afford the assistance which is so greatly needed by 
the Church Education Society, and to which its objects 
and its circumstances give it so strong a claim. 

'^ To all, then, who are interested in the maintenance 
and extension of the Schools of the Church Education 
Society, we recommend steady perseverance, and the 
employment of all suitable efforts to bring its case 
calmly and effectively before the public. And we 
cannot believe that our Brethren in the Faith in 
England will long look on with apathy, while the 
Church in this country, faithful to its high office as *' a 
witness and a keeper of Holy Writ," is struggling, un- 
aided^ to discharge its most pressing duties, first to the 
children more immediately committed to its care, and 
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then to all whom God has placed witliin the sphere of 
its influence. But this will be as God pleases^ and 
when he pleases. Let it be the aim of those who are 
engaged in this sacred cause, by His help to do His 
will, leaving the issue of their labours — the time and 
the measure of their success — ^altogether to His wisdom. 
' And let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.' 

" John G. Armagh. 
" Charles Kildare. 
" Robert P. Clogher. 

'' J. KiLMORE, &c. 

'' Rd. Down & Connor, and Dromore. 
" S. Cork & Cloyne. 
'' Ludlow Killaloe, & Clonfert. 
" J. T. OssoRY & Ferns. 

" Robert Cashel, &c" 
" January, 1845." 

This address was promptly and cordially responded 
to. In almost every Diocese a very large majority of 
the Clergy met to testify their full concurrence in the 
sentiments which it expressed.* And as in some few 
cases there was a difficulty in the way of giving expres- 
sion to their feelings by a Diocesan Act, the following 
general Declaration was drawn up. It is to the same 
purport as those which proceeded from the Dioceses 
separately, and being offered for signature in Dublin, 
at a time when there was a large assemblage of the 
Clergy there, nearly 1500 names were in a short time 
attached to it. 

* The number of the Clei::gy who signed such documents, is stated to be 
1661. 
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" We, the undersigned Clergy of the Church in 
Ireland; beg most respectfully to tender our grateful 
acknowledgments to those venerated Prelates who have 
lately published their deliberate and unchanged sen- 
timents upon the subject of the ^ Education of the Poor 
in Ireland.' 

" We desire to convey to their Lordships the expres- 
sion of the heartfelt satisfaction with which we have 
received their calm, and dignified, and distinct decla- 
ration of attachment to the principles of Scriptural and 
Church Education, and to assure them that, cheered 
and strengthened a&esh by their high sanction, we are 
encouraged, in dependance upon the Divine blessing, to 
persevere in upholding that principle in our several 
spheres and according to our several abilities. 

^' With the most cordial wishes that their Lordships 
may be spared to see the issue of their faithfulness to 
the high obUgations that devolve upon them, in the re- 
alization of the hopes they express of ultimate support 
from the Government and Church of England, we 
humbly pray that they and we may not be * weary in 
well doing,' believing that ' in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.' *' — Appendix to Sixth Report of the 
Church Education Society. 

It is stated in the Prelates' Address that in every- 
thing that had been said and done from the first in this 
important matter, there was the most cordial co-opera- 
tion between the Clergy and Laity. The two following 
remarkable documents (reprinted in the Correspondence 
referred to farther on) will show that this happy union 
has not been impaired : — 
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No. I. 

'^ To the Right Honourable and Most Reverend His 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Armagh. 

" We, the undersigned, beg most respectfully to offer 
to your Grace the expression of our cordial sympathy 
in the painful and difficult position in which the Irish 
branch of the Established Church is placed with re- 
ference to National Education, and of our deep-felt 
gratitude for the firm and dignified part which your 
Grace has taken in maintaining the principle of sound 
scriptural Instruction. 

*' We consider the maintenance of God*s Holy Word, 
as the standard of religious instruction, to be insepa- 
rable from our duty to God — from the true profession 
of the Christian faith, and from the very foundation of 
our Protestant Church. 

" We are convinced that the youth of the country 
cannot be duly instructed in the moral and social duties 
of life, unless that instruction have its basis on the 
sacred Scriptures ; and we do not believe that a people 
can be trained in solid principles of loyalty to their 
Sovereign, unless they are brought up in a sound 
scriptural knowledge of their duty to God. Many cir- 
cumstances warrant us in entertaining a strong hope 
that a united system might be framed upon this prin- 
ciple, and that if sanctioned and assisted by the go- 
vernment, it would be taken advantage of by numbers 
of all denominations. 

" We deeply regret, that while Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have continued the system of the National 
Board of Education in Ireland, and largely increased the 
grant for its support, they have declined acceding to the 
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request made by your Grace, in reference to Scriptural 
Education in the year 1842 ; and have refused either 
so to modify the present National System as to enable 
those of the Established Church who entertain the sen- 
timents we now express^ to form Schools in connection 
with the National Board, or to grant funds for the pur- 
poses of Education in the principles of the Established 
Church. 

"We implore your Grace to renew your reasonable 
and just demands for the attainment of this most impor* 
tant object in whatever manner you may deem it most 
advisable ; and we feel it our duty to tender the assur- 
ance of our readiness to support your Grace in the 
maintenance of the principles by which we have hitherto 
beeh actuated on the subject, being firmly convinced 
that sound Scriptural Education is indispensable to the 
preservation of the true religion established amongst us« 
and to the social and moral improvement of the rising 
generation. 

" Manchester De Vesci 

DOWNSHIRE O'NeIL 

Roden Courtoun 

Enniskillen Bantry 

Erne Berehaven 

Bandon 



Clancarty Bernard, M.P. 

Lorton Northland, M.P. 

Castlemaine Claude Hamilton, M.P, 

Carbery J. Manners, M.P. 

Farnham H. a. Cole, M.P. 

Waterford a. Lefroy, M.P. 

Thomond B. E. Freke 

Mayo F. Shaw, M.P. 

Charleville J. P. Maxwell, M.P. 
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A. B. Brooke, M.P. 
T. Vesey, M.P. 
W. Beresford, M.P.. 
W. Gore, M.P. 
J. Ffolliott, M.P. 
T. E. Taylor, M.P. 
J. H. Hamilton, M.P. 
A. S. O'Brien, M.P. 
T. Jones, M.P. 
W. Verner, M.P. 



T. Bateson, M.P, 
M. Archdall, M.P. 
E. Grogan, M.P. 
W. H. Gregory, M.P. 
G. A. Hamilton, M.P. 

E. CONOLLY, M.P. 

N. Alexander, M.P. 
E. Hayes, M.P. 
C. P. Leslie, M.P. 
W. Acton, M.P. '' 



No. 11. 



*' At a Meeting of Noblemen and Gentlemen^ held at 
Morrison^ 8 Hotels Dublin, on Thursday, Jan. 30, 1845, 
The Earl of Roden, K.S,P., in the Chair. 

Mr. George A. Hamilton, Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, was requested to act as Secretary. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to: — 

Proposed by the Marquis of Downshire, K.S.P., 
seconded by Lord Viscount Bernard, M.P. 

^ Resolved — That at a crisis such as the present, the 
able and dignified declaration on the subject of Educa- 
tion made by His Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, 
and a majority of the Bishops of the Established Churchy 
is calculated to create confidence and hope among the 
friends of Scriptural Education, and demands our ac- 
knowledgments and support* 

Proposed by the Earl of Bandon, seconded by 
Charles Cobbe, Esq. : 

* Resolved — That our respectful thanks be tendered 
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to His Grace and those Prelates, for the firm^ tempe- 
rate, and conclusive manner in which they have^ in that 
declaration, vindicated the cause of Scriptural Education^ 
and asserted the principles and claims of the Established 
Church.' 

Proposed by the Eari. of Rathdowne, seconded 
by Edward Grogan, Esq., M.P. : 

'Resolved — That without any desire to make the 
question of Education in Ireland a political question, or 
to embarrass in any way Her Majesty's present Govern* 
ment, in accordance with those principles which we 
have always conscientiously maintained, and which we 
feel to involve considerations of paramount importance, 
we deem it our duty to express our full concurrence in 
the sentiments contained in the declaration.' 

Proposed by Viscount Castlemaine ; seconded by 
Captain Taylor, M,P. : — 

* Resolved — That it is our most earnest and anxious 
desire that Her Majesty's Government may be induced 
to reconsider this important subject : and while they 
have conceded so much to the scruples of other deno- 
minations, may regard the first claims of the Established 
Church in Ireland, and the position in which its mem- 
bers are placed in reference to Education, and afford as- 
sistance to schools in connexion with the EstabUshed 
Church, on principles and conditions of which the Clergy 
and Laity may be able, conscientiously, to approve.* 

Proposed by John Barlow, Esq. ; seconded by W, 
B. Smythe, Esq. : 

* Resolved — That whilst we thus call upon Govern- 
ment to assist the cause of sound Scriptural Education^ 
out of the public funds, we, at the same time, feel it our 
duty to urge upon the landed proprietors of Ireland, 
who are members of the Established Church, the duty 
of coming forward with increased zeal in aid of the 
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funds of the Church Education Society, and thus to co- 
operate with them in the efforts which they are now 
making to provide a sound system of Education in 
Ireland/ 

Proposed by John Wynne, Esq. ; seconded by 
George Macartney, Esq. : 

* Resolved — That the following declaration be circu- 
lated throughout every diocese in this country : and we 
respectfully entreat of the parochial Clergy to assist the 
laity in their respective parishes in procuring signatures/ 

RoDEN, Chairman^ 
George A. Hamilton, Secretary.** 

** We the undersigned, feeling deeply interested in 
the vital subject of sound Scriptural Education, and 
having read the Resolutions adopted at the Meeting 
held in Dublin, on the 30th of January, at the which 
the Earl of Roden presided, do hereby express our con- 
currence in the sentiments contained in those Resolu- 
tions, and our earnest hope that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will take into consideration the painful position in 
which the Clergy and members of the Established 
Church ; who object conscientiously to the present Na- 
tional System, are placed, in reference to Education in 
this country." 

*^ [Amongst the names affixed to the Declaration are 
those of the 

Marquis of Ely Viscount Harberton 

Marquis of Westmeath Viscount Beresford 
Earl of Mount Cashel Lord Dunsany 
Earl of Mayo Lord Kilmaine 

Earl of Clonmel Lord Clonbrock 

Earl of Rathdowne Lord.Clarina 
Viscount Massarene Viscount Newry and 
Viscount Lifford Morne, M.P.] " 
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In compliance with the desire so earnestly expressed 
in the Address to the Primate^ His Grace brought the 
claims of the Society before the Government in a very 
clear^ temperate^ and forcible Letter to Sir Robert 
Peel^ in which he stated the most important facts con- 
nected with the operations of the Society, referred to 
the Prelates' Address, and the Declaration, Address, 
and Resolutions (as given above) to which it had led. 
The two latter documents were sent with the letter* 
And having stated, for Sir Robert's information, the 
number and high respectability of the names which were 
attached to them, and to the Declaration, and that Pe- 
titions to the same effect had been presented to Parlia- 
ment during the part of the Session then over (May, 
1845) signed by more than 60,000 persons, his Grace 
added : — 

" It is, therefore, in the name of a majority of the 
Prelates, and more than 3000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy of Ireland, and supported by the petitions 
of 60,000 of the people, that I make this appeal to her 
Majesty's Government. I make it on behalf of one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty Schools, which 
afford a scriptural education to 108,883 children of the 
poor." 

This gave occasion to a very important correspon* 
dence, which has been since published in a pamphlet, — 
so that it may be read, as it certainly ought to be, by all 
who take an interest in this question. 

Sir Robert Peel in his Reply expressed his regret 
at finding that there was still such an impediment in 
the way of the full efficiency of the National System, 
as he was aware the objections of the Clergy and 
chief landed proprietors must be, particularly since 
these objections had led to the establishment of 
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another plan of public instruction. He speaks cour- 
teously of the Society so formed, as ''entitled to 
respectful consideration from the numbers, position, 
and high character of the individuals who compose 
it/' and acknowledges that he cannot question '' the 
perfect right of those who conscientiously dissent from 
a certain plan of public education to withhold their 
countenance from it, and to establish another more in 
conformity with their own principles/' But he gives 
his Grace distinctly to understand, that, beyond this 
acknowledgment, the Church Education Society is not 
to look for any countenance or help from him or his 
colleagues. And this determination of the Government 
he states, — as it was quite right that he should, when it 
was actually come to, — ^in the most explicit and decisive 
terms. He says, " But it is my duty to inform your 
Grace, that to that other plan. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment cannot lend their sanction.'' p. 13. 

He puts forward very anxiously (what has been put 
forward with equal anxiety by the National Board,*) the 
Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of Education 
in 1812, as a full justification of the principles of the Na- 
tional System. He says : '' We consider that the National 
System is founded and conducted in all its leading prin- 
ciples, in conformity with the suggestions of a commis- 



* It is given in Ml, but wHiout tie Appendiof, in their Second Report. 
And it is brought forward in their Ninth Report, for the purpose to which 
Sir R. Peel refers to it, yiz. to prore that the authority of the Commission- 
ers of 1812 is decidedly against the opponents of the National System. 
And again it is to be ronarked that they make no reference to the Appendix 
to the Report, though they do expressly refer to the way in which the 
Commissioners treat the subject of Parochial Schools in their Eleventh 
Report. The unfEumess of this proceeding was forcibly pointed out by Lord 
Chuicarty, in a letter to the Lord Lieutenant in 1843, which was at first, I 
believe, printed only for private circulation, but was afterwards published in 
more than one periodical. 
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sion, which was appointed some years i^ce by the 
Executive Government of Ireland, for the purpose of 
enquiring into the state of the existing schools^ ' and of 
framing a system of general instruction.' ^' p. 10. 

In proof of this, he notices first, that the Commis- 
sioners expressed their unanimous conviction, that it 
was essential to the full success of any plan for general 
education, '' that it should be explicitly avowed and 
generally understood, as its leading principle, that no 
attempt shall be made to influence or disturb the pecu- 
liar religious tenets of any sect or description of Chris- 
tians.'^* 

And he then goes on to say : — 

•' It is clear from the whole tenor of the Report to 
which I am referring, that the Commissioners were 
fully aware of the difficulties which must be contended 
with in combining religious instruction with any System 
of united Education. They distinctly recognize the 
paramount importance of forming the mind to right no- 
tions of duty, and sound principles of conduct, and ad- 
mit that the mind can only be so formed by an early 
acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures. But did the 
Commissioners consider that there would be a violation 
of religious principle, or of conscientious scruples, un- 
less there were enjoined in the Schools to be established 

* In each of his three letters Sir Robert Peel puts forward this fundamental 
principle, as if he thought that in Ireland it was only acted on in the Schools 
of the National Board. Whereas in the Church Education Society it is the 
principle and the practice to abstain from all attempts to influence or disturb 
the belief of any Dissenting children, Roman Catholic or Protestant, who may 
attend our schools. And no complaint, so far as I know, has been made of 
any violation of this principle, even in a single instance. Indeed the large 
number of Dissenting children who are in attendance upon our schools is a 
sufficient evidence of the confidence which is entertained in the fidelity with 
which this rule is observed. In 1844, as stated by the Primate, Corretpond' 
ence, p. 4, the numbers were, Roman Catholics 32,900, Protestant Dissen- 
ters 13,500. 
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the unrestricted use of the whole Bible ; or unless those 
Schools were in connection with the Established Church; 
or unless daily religious instruction were enforced ? On 
the contrary, they state expressly in their Report, that 
it appeared to them that a selection might be made of 
Extracts from the Sacred Scriptures, in which the most 
important parts of Sacred History should be included, 
together with all the precepts of morality, and all the 
instructive examples by which those precepts are illus* 
trated and enforced ; and which should not be liable to 
any of the objections which have been made to the use 
of the Scriptures in the course of Education. They 
state also— and the passage is a very important one— 
' that the study of such a volume of Extracts from the 
Sacred Writings would, in their opinion, form the best 
preparation for that more particular religious instruc- 
tion which it would be the duty, and they doubted not 
the inclination, of their several Ministers of Religion to 
give, at proper times and in other places, to the children 
of their respective congregations/ 

" The Report to which I refer bears the signatures of 

The Primate 

The Archbishop of Cashel 

The Bishop of Killaloe 

Dr. Elrinoton, Provost of Trin, Coll. Dublin. 

The Right Hon. Isaac Corry 

Mr. Edgeworth 

Mr. Whitelaw, and 

Mr. Leslie Foster. 

'^ It would be difficult to name persons of higher au- 
thority on the question of public instruction in Ireland.'^ 
Correspondence, p. 11. 

I have no disposition to dispute the justice of this 
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tribute to the subscribing Commissioners. And though 
I do not think that it is a question which ought to bet 
settled by authority, yet 1 by no means deny that it is 
a matter of some importance, as well as interest, to de- 
termine how far the existing system in Ireland has the 
sanction of the very respectable authorities to which Sir 
Robert Peel appeals. 

In the first place, then, I think that it must be al- 
lowed that the new schools proposed to be established 
by the Commissioners were intended to agree with 
those of the National System in one most important 
particular, — that is, that a book of extracts from the 
Scriptures, such as they describe, was intended to take 
the place of the Scriptures themselves. It will appear 
by and by that their plan included a large provision for 
Scriptural and Church Schools. But with respect to 
these new schoolsy it would seem that they were intended 
to serve as model schools, in which an improved system 
of Education might be exhibited, so as to attract 
attention, and induce imitation, and thus extend itself, 
gradually and quietly, through the country. The 
Commissioners evidently relied mainly upon those 
Schools, as the most important means of diffusing 
their plans for raising the education of the poor in 
Ireland; and they were naturally anxious to obviate 
any prejudices which might interfere with their success. 
With this view, they pressed the importance of making 
it clear that no attempt would be made to disturb the 
religious belief of the children sent to the schools. And 
this was a legitimate and proper precaution. But they 
unfortunately thought it expedient and allowable to go 
further; and in the additional step which they recom- 
mended for this purpose, it cannot be presumptuous to 
say that they were wrong, for on this point the great 

T 
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majority of the Church in Ireland, Bishops^ Clergy, 
and Laity, have declared against them. This judg^ 
ment has been pronounced most emphatically and de-^ 
cidedly, and resolutely acted on ; and whatever be the 
weight of the Commissioners' authority, still it is pre- 
sumed that one who holds that this was not an allow-^ 
able concession to the principles of the Roman Catholic 
Church, — having on his side a vast majority of the 
Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Church in Ireland,— 
has no need to fear the decision of this question, if it 
were one to be decided by authority. 

Every one, however, who understands rightly the 
question, and who feels about it as he ought, will feel 
that he cannot sujQfer it to be so decided for himself—- 
that it must be settled by him, as every question of 
duty is to be settled, by the will of God, according to 
his best means of ascertaining His will. — But it would 
be every way out of place to enter upon that ques- 
tion now; for, it is important to remember, it is 
not the present question between those on behalf 
of whom the Primate was writing and Her Ma- 
jesty^s Government. The practical question between 
them Tww is not, ought the National System to 
have been established, and ought it to be maintained ? 
but, supposing that it ought, — ought the Church Edu- 
cation Society, as a consequence, to be refused assist- 
ance by the State ? 

Now nothing can be clearer than that upon this ques- 
tion, — the only one now on which the Government and 
the advocates of the Church Education Society are prac- 
tically at issue, — the Premier has the high authorities to 
whom he has appealed most decidedly against him. The 
Schools of which they speak in the passages referred by 
Sir Robert Peel, are throughout their Report spoken of 
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as supplementary schools. And if we ask to what they 
were to be supplementary y the Report very distinctly 
answers — 1. To all the existing institutions for Educa- 
tion of the poor ; and 2. To the Parochial Schools upon 
a very extended scale. As to the first, they recom- 
mend — " That the institutions which now exist should 
remain under their present managers, and that the 
spirit of improvement already manifested among them 
should be left to operate undisturbed, under the 
influence of that emulation which the new establish- 
ments would naturally excite." Their recommendation 
with respect to the second, which is a matter of very 
much more importance, is contained in an Appendix to 
this very Report. They had considered their actual 
state in their Eleventh Report, but had then refrained 
from proposing any plan for rendering them more 
efiective, feeling that " such a plan might possibly in- 
terfere with or be superseded by a general system 
for the Education of the Poor,*^ the consideration of 
which was reserved for the conclusion of their labours. 
And now, after forming their general system in such 
a way as did not supersede, but included, the necessity 
of rendering the Parochial Schools effective, they first 
give the plan of their new Schools in the Report, and 
then take up in the Appendix, the subject of Parochial 
Schools, and propose their plan with respect to them. 

The plan which they recommend is a most extensive 
one. Calculating the number of parishes in the 
1182 benefices in Ireland (as stated in the returns 
to Parliament in 1806) to be about 2400, they propose 
that there should be a School in each, or '' that in some 
other mode of distribution, to be determined by the 
Bishops of the several Dioceses, the number of Paro- 
chial Schools should be made equal to the number of 
parishes." They calculate on thus providing education 

T 2 
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for 120,000 children (at an average of 50 for each 
School,) and, as they remark, with the advantage that 
" in this proceeding no difficulty would occur relative 
to local superintendence and control, circumstances 
which always embarrass establishments entirely new/* 
To defray the expenses of carrying this en tensive plan 
into execution, they propose — 1. That the salaries of 
the Masters should be provided for by a tax of two per 
cent, on the incomes of the Clergy and on the tithes 
of the Impropriators : 2. That for supplying the de- 
ficiencies which this would leave, and also for building 
School-houses, Parliamentary grants should be from 
time to time made to the Commissioners of First-fruits^ 
who should give the necessary sums to the Parish 
Ministers applying for aid : and 3. That the expense of 
repairs should be levied as the repairs of Churches were 
then provided for, by a cess on the Parish, laid on in 
Vestry ; but that the Vestries should have no right to 
interfere in the appointment or removal of Masters, or 
in the regulation of the Schools. That is^ there were 
to be, according to their plan^ 2400 Schools distributed 
over the country according to the judgment of the 
Bishops, and altogether under the direction and control 
of the Bishops and Clergy ; the latter were to pay two per 
cent, towards the salaries of the Masters, but the rest 
was to be defrayed by the country, as was the whole 
expense of building the Schools, while they were to be 
repaired at the charge of the respective parishes. 

Here was a provision for Scriptural, and, to every 
extent that the Bishops and Clergy thought necessary 
or expedient. Church, Education, considerably beyond 
any that the Church Education Society has been yet 
able to make.* 

* In 1844 there were 1812 Schools in connexion with the Chnrch Educa- 
tion Society. The number of the children on the Rolls was 104,968. 
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Now this shows how very unfairly the authority of 
the Commissioners in 1812 is quoted in support of the 
National Education System. Suppose that for the 
new Schools which they proposed^ their plan was 
identically the same as the National System^ still that 
was not their scheme of National Education. These 
Schools were but supplementary ; and^ combined with 
them, there were to be 2400 Schools, calculated to 
educate 120,000 children, which were to be as com- 
pletely under the Bishops and Clergy as the Schools of 
the Church Education Society are. 

No one can^ with any show of fairness, put such a 
portion of their plan out of view, as if it were of no im- 
portance* These Church Schools were, as I have 
stated, to enjoy an ample measure of the support of the 
State ; and it is preposterous to plead the authority of 
the Commissioners for a plan which excludes all such 
Schools from any share in the funds provided by Par- 
liament for the Education of the Poor in Ireland, and 
bestows it all upon Schools which the Commissioners re- 
commended to be supplementary. So that, though the 
authority of the Commissioners is quoted for refusing 
the application for aid which is made on behalf of the 
Church Education Society, yet, in point of fact, it turns 
out, that it is only by granting that application that the 
Education of the Poor in Ireland can really be on the 
footing on which they recommended it to be placed. 
Until this prayer be granted, an integral and most im- 
portant part of their plan is left out, and the whole 
education of the country is carried on (so far as the 
State is concerned) by that class of Schools which they 
recommend as supplementary. 

Such a scheme may be right or wrong, but nothing 
can be more preposterously unfair than to represent it 
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as in substance the plan of the Commissioners of 
1812. 

Sir Robert Peel's attention was directed to all these 
points, but apparently with very little effect. The 
Primate seems at first to have thought it enough to 
remind him, that, in 1832, one of the surviving Com- 
missioners, Provost Elrington, then Bishop of Ferns, 
addressed a letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, which 
has been since published, and in which he distinctly 
pointed out the important differences between the Na- 
tional System and that suggested by the Commissioners 
in 1812 ; and showed that the new Schools were to be 
supplementary to the Parochial Schools, which were to 
remain under the management of the Clergy and to 
receive large aid from the State. 

Sir Robert, in reply, contended that the opinions of 
the Board of Education were to be collected from their 
own Reports, and not from the letters of individual com- 
missioners written afterwards. 

And he further seems to contend, that the language of 
the report shows that it was intended and expected by the 
Commissioners that the new schools, which they recom- 
mend, should ultimately form the sole means by which the 
education of the poor should be carried on.* He admits 
that in speaking of them they call them supplementary, 
but this he thinks was only intended to apply to them in 
their incipient stage ; and as to the parochial schools^ to 
which it was said they were intended to be supple- 
mentary, he remarks that the Eleventh Report, which 
was specially upon those schools, not merely pronounced 
them to be inadequate as a system of general education 
for the poor, as they stood,, but declared that they would 

* He does not distinctly state that this is the meaning that he draws from 
the Report, but he relies on it as its real sense. 
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continue so^ even if there were an efficient parochial 
school in every union in the country ; and that they gave 
this inadequacy as a reason for not entering more fully 
into the consideration of any plan for rendering them 
more effective^ as such a plan, they say, might possibly 
interfere with or be superseded by a general system for 
the education of the poor^ the consideration of which was 
reserved for the conclusion of their labours/'* CoT" 
respondencBy p. 17. 

This mode of reasoning naturally suggested that Sir 
Robert had not read, or at least that he did not re- 
member, either the Bishop of Ferns' letter, or the Ap- 
pendix to the Report. Accordingly the Primate sent him 
copies of both, and briefly, but clearly, directed his at- 
tention to the points in both, which conclusively showed 
how very erroneous was the view on which he insisted. 
Sir Robert, in reply, gives over again his view of the 
design of the Commissioners, and refers tvith confidence, 
as he says, to the whole tenor of the Fourteenth Report, 
to prove its correctness. A good deal of what he quotes 
has no bearing whatever upon the question, but he pro^ 
duces, as before, some anticipations of the Commis- 
sioners of the success of the plan that they propose, 
which, taken by themselves, might seem to favour his 
view, that their design and expectation were that there 

* This is a very curious point of Sir Robert Peel's Reply. That the 
Commissioners thought the Parochial Schools inadeqwaU as a system of gene- 
ral education, would not show that they did not regard them as an essential 
part of such a system. And if this latter were their opinion, their speaking 
of those schools as inadequaie for the purpose, would only show that they 
thought they required a suppiemeut. That this is what they mean by 
calling them inadequate seems very clearly proved by the &ct, that the new 
Schools which they propose are explicitly proposed as swppUmeniary. And 
a further remedy for their inadequaey is provided in the large increase of their 
number proposed, not merely so as to equal the number of Unions, but of 
separate parishes, in the country. With respect to the other £Eu:t referred to 
by Sir Robert, its real bearing is attempted to be shown in the next foot-note. 
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should be ultimately no other schools supported by the 
State for the education of the poor in Ireland, except 
those which are recommended in the Report. But then, 
on the other hand, that they designate these schools as 
supplementary is a pretty clear intimation that they did 
contemplate other schools as a part of their plan. And 
what those schools were, and how little of a temporary 
character they were, the Appendix abundantly shows. 

And how does Sir Robert Peel deal with this appa-r 
rently conclusive proof that the meaning put upon the 
other passages to which he refers, cannot be the true one? 
Why, he says: "with regard to an Appendix to the 
Report on the subject of Parish Schools, to which there is 
scarcely a reference in the body of the Report,* I think 
your Grace will concur with me, that it suggests a 
system of instruction utterly at variance with the recom- 
mendations of the Report, and which would be impossible 
to carry into execution." 

* It is not easy to know precisely what is meant by this obseiration. It 
is pretty plain that in a general way it is intended to depreciate the Appen- 
dix, but how exactly it is to have this effect is not so easy to see. The 
words ** to which** may refer either to the subject oithe Parish Schools^ or to the 
Appendix. If it be intended to refer to the former, it ought to be quite enough 
to say, that the subject of the Parish Schools is referred to but little in the 
Report, just because it was to be discussed so fully in the Appendix. Sir R. 
Peel can hardly mean to insinuate, I suppose, that it was passed slightly over 
in the Report, because it was thought of little consequence by the Commission- 
ers, who wrote the Appendix. If it be intended to refer to the latter, it is a 
sufficient answer to the remark to say, that the Appendix is really in direct 
connexion, not with the Fourteenth Report, to which it was annexed, but with 
their Eleventh Report presented two years before. And it may be remarked, 
that if these suggestions for the extension of the Parochial Schools had heen 
made in the earlier Report, where they would have naturally occurred, it 
might then be argued with no little appearance of reason, that in the two 
years which had elapsed between that and their final Report, the Commis- 
sioners had seen reason to change their minds upon that point, and that when 
they finally proposed their plan for the education of the country, though, like 
the other existing schools for the poor, tlie Parish Schools were not to be dis- 
turbed or displaced, yet in this plan, they had no place. But this cannot be 
pretended imdcr the actual circumstances of the case. 
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We have not the benefit of the Primate's remarks 
upon this letter^ as it was the concluding one of the 
series. But without any direct information we may be 
tolerably sure, that his Grace was not a little surprised 
at the cool assumption, that he would agree with his 
correspondent in regarding the recommendations of the 
Appendix as utterly at variance with those of the Report 
itself, and as, in themselves, utterly impracticable. Sir 
Robert, however, subjoins what is intended as a proof of 
these charges. But before we look at it, we may ask, If 
they be really well founded, what becomes of the high 
authority of these Commissioners ? When Sir Robert 
has them, as he thinks, on his side, he takes pains to 
show that their recommendation has not merely the 
weight which their high character ought to give to it, 
but all that it ought to have in addition, from the fullest 
consideration of the subject, and the fullest information 
about it. He says, " After reviewing the then existing 
institutions in that country, and having had the whole 
subject under their consideration for a period of six 
years, they closed their labours by the unanimous re- 
commendation of a plan of National Education, consonant 
in its general principles with that which has been since 
adopted with the sanction of the Government and Par- 
liament, and is now conducted by the Commissioners of 
National Education." Well, suppose they did; but if 
they at the same time, and on the very same t)ccasion^ 
recommended a system of instruction utterly at variance 
with the recommendation in their Report, what is to be 
thought of their authority ? 

It would be very easy to answer this question, but 
every one will feel that it does not deserve an answer, 
for that it is absolutely incredible that the proceeding 
which it ascribes to the Commissioners could have been 
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adopted, not merely by men deserving the high re- 
putation which Sir Robert Peel justly claims for themj 
but by any persons or person having the most ordi- 
nary measure of common sense. But let us look at 
what he says in justification of his charges against 
the Appendix. "In proof of this I need only refer 
to the proposal that there shall be a school in every 
parish, of every union in Ireland, over which the bishops 
shall exercise controul in the most summary and effec-^ 
tual manner ; and that the repairs of the school-houses 
shall be charged on the parishes themselves ; the money 
being raised as for repairs of churches, with an express 
proviso, that no right shall from them accrue to the 
several vestries to interfere in the appointment or the 
removal of the masters, or in the regulation of the 
schools." How much of this is intended to prove the 
inconsistency of the Appendix with the Report, and 
how much the impossibility of carrying its recommenda- 
tions into execution, it is not easy to say. But without 
being able to make this distinction with certainty, one 
can be sure that it offers no reason for either the one 
charge or the other. As to the first there is no sort of 
inconsistency between the systems which the Report and 
the Appendix recommend ; and they only appear to be 
inconsistent, because Sir Robert Peel is resolved to put 
an interpretation on the Report which it will not be4r. 
He is determined that when the Commissioners recom- 
mend new schools in their Report, they must intend 
thereby that these shall be the only schools for the edu- 
cation of the poor in Ireland, or at least the only schools 
receiving aid from the State. And if this were what 
they meant; — no doubt, to recommend, as they do in 
the Appendix, that there should be 2400 schools besides, 
on a different plan, and under different controul, also 
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largely aided by the State^ would be utterly at variance 
with the recommendation in their Report. But the 
truth is that they do not mean in their Report what 
Sir Robert Peel will have them to mean ; and the fact 
that the recommendation which they at the same time 
offer in the Appendix is so utterly at variance with that 
in their Report, under his interpretation of the latter^ 
ought of itself to satisfy him that his interpretation is 
an erroneous one. 

And when the true interpretation is given to the Re- 
port, it does not appear how it can be conceived to be 
in any respect at variance with the recommendation in 
the Appendix. I should hope it cannot be necessary 
to set about proving directly, that there is no inconsis- 
tency in recommending the establishment of onq set of 
schools for the Education of the Poor, to be placed under 
Commissioners, and of another set of schools to be put 
under the Bishops and Clergy. Either recommenda- 
tion, or both, may be wrong, but it is not easy to un- 
derstand what is meant by saying that they are utterly 
at variance. The fact is, as every one is aware, that in 
the actual system of Education for the Poor in England, 
both recommendations are carried into effect ! 

And as to Sir Robert's allegation of the impossibility 
of carrying the plan propoi^ed in the Appendix 
into execution, (in which he also seems to count 
on the concurrence of the Primate) I find it is 
equally hard to understand what is meant by such 
an assertion. If it were recommended that there 
should be a school in every parish of every union in 
Ireland, I cannot understand how it would be impossibly 
to carry the recommendation into execution. But con- 
sidering the circumstances of some parishes, I think it 
would be very unwise to attempt it. And so thought 
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the Commissioners. And accordingly their suggestion 
was not as Sir Robert Peel gives it, simply that a School 
should be established " in each parish of every union," 
they add : " or that in some other mode of distribution 
to be determined by the Bishops of the several dioceses, 
the number of Parochial Schools should be made equal 
to the number of Parishes." Now this addition seems 
very important^ because it shows very clearly that the 
Commissioners had considered the case with which they 
had to deal^ and that having so considered it, their judg- 
ment was, that the country ought to have the full num- 
ber of Schools of this class, to which the number of 
parishes would entitle it; although they were aware that 
it was not necessary to have one actually placed in each 
parish. But at all events it is plain that the addition 
takes away the unpractical appearance which the sug- 
gestion would wear if it were left in the shape in which 
Sir R. Peel quotes it. 

Neither can I see how their plan becomes impracti- 
cable, because it proposed to put these Schools under 
the control of the Bishops; nor again, because their re- 
pairs were to be defrayed by Parish Cess, without 
giving to the Vestries any right to interfere in the ap- 
pointment or the removal of the* Masters, or in the re- 
gulation of the Schools. For the repairs of Churches 
were at that time so provided for, without the Vestries 
acquiring thereby any rights of appointment, removal, 
or control in or over the churches so repaired. And it 
can hardly be, I presume, that Sir Robert speaks of the 
scheme as impracticable, because since it was proposed. 
Vestry Cess has been abolished by law. 

As to Bishop Elrington's letter, Sir Robert Peel's 
reason for disregarding it is the following : — " We 
cannot admit that the letter of the Bishop of Ferns (of 
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which your Grace transmits me a copy,) written twenty 
years after the Report was made, is calculated to 
weaken in the slightest degree the authority of that 
Report, or to justify a different construction of its 
meaning from that which I have put upon it." 

This seems rather an arbitrary mode of setting aside 
an inconvenient witness. In the first place, the in- 
sinuation that the Bishop in writing the letter, or 
the Primate in referring to it, had any purpose of 
weakening the authority of the Report^ is a perfectly 
gratuitous one. The Primate's object was not to get 
rid of the Report, but to rescue it from a false inter- 
pretation which Sir Robert Peel was putting on it, and 
very pertinaciously insisting upon. And the object of 
the Bishop in vnriting the letter in 1832, was to correct a 
similar misuse of the Report by Lord Plunket. But, 
further, the way in which the Bishop does this, is such as 
to leave no room for Sir Robert's mode of setting aside 
his explanation. For he does not draw his explanation 
from his recollection of the design of the Commissioners 
in drawing up the Report — though, if he did, he might 
appear to have some right to be heard, as he was 
not merely one of the Commissioners, but, the one 
who, as he tells us, had been employed particularly in 
preparing it. Still there might be some meaning in 
Sir Robert Peel's reference to the interval of time 
which had elapsed between the date of the Report 
and that of the letter, had the Bishop's explanation 
rested on his memory. But it really does not. It is 
drawn entirely from the language of the Report, from 
which he is able very conclusively to show that Lord 
Plunket's interpretation of it (which was the same as 
Sir Robert Peers) is wholly inadmissible. And. Sir 
Robert had the less excuse for overlooking this distinc- 
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tion^ because his attention was specially directed to it 
by the Primate, His Grace says — '* I will only add 
that Bishop EIrington in his letter, as you will find 
from the copy of it, which I send, does not state the 
mere impression on his own mind as to the intention of 
the framers of the 14th Report, but points to the accu- 
rate wording of it, as indicating with precision the 
design of the Commissioners." — Correspondence, p. 19. 

The Primate, as I have said, had no opportunity of 
remarking on the way in which the Bishop's letter 
was dealt with ; but it did not pass unnoticed. The 
Bishop's son, the Rev. Dr. Elrington, published a 
letter, written in 1818 by his Father to Sir Robert, and 
the latter's answer, in order to prove, not merely that 
the Bishop had given exactly the same interpretation of 
the Report in 1813 (less than six months after it was 
written) that he did in 18S2, but that in the former year 
this interpretation was acquiesced in by Sir Robert Peel 
as its undoubted meaning. 

I regret that 1 have not space for the letters referred 
to, which are very well worth reading, as is the letter 
of Dr. Elrington to Sir Robert Peel, in which they are 
contained* But I must content myself with saying that 
they ftiUy establish what they were intended to prove, 
and that they fully warrant, indeed. Dr. Elrington's 
comment on them. ^' Upon these letters I shall only 
remark, that the late Bishop of Eems gave, in 1813, 
when all the Commissioners were alive, the same expla- 
nation of the Report which he gave twenty years after- 
wards ; and that you not only considered the Appendix 
to be part of the Report, but expressed surprise at its 
not being acknowledged by Mr. Pole,* and that, so far 

* It should be noticed that Mr. Pole did not deny that the Appendix was 
part of the Report, but be ^ censured the omission of due notice of the Parish 
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from considering the Appendix as suggesting a system 
of education at variance with the Report^ or impossible 
to carry into execution^ you then admitted the opinion 
put forth by my father, and thought it embarrassing to 
bring in any measure founded on the Fourteenth Report^ 
and yet at the same time to do nothing with regard to 
Parochial Schools " — Letter from the Rev. Dr. Elring- 
ton to Sir Robert Vqq\ British Magazine y August 1845. 



Note D— p. 41. 

The following Table, which is taken from the Sixth 
Report of the Church Education Society, exhibits the 
progress of the whole Society from its commencement 
to the year in which my Charge was delivered. 



ITon^ 


No. of 


Children on 


Protestant 


Roman 


Year 


Schools. 


the Roll. 


Dissenters. 


Catholics. 


1839 


825 


43,627 


Not ascertained. 


10,868 


1840 


1015 


59,067 


Do. 


21,430 


1841 


1219 


69,643 


Do. 


20,451 


1842 


1372 


86,102 


8,365 


29,612 


1843 


1729 


102,582 


13,899 


33,115 


1844 


1812 


104,968 


13,668 


32,834 



I annex corresponding Tables for the three Diocesan 
Church Education Societies with which I am more par- 
Schools in the Fourteenth Report of the Commission^TB of Education,*^ oyer- 
looking the full notice that the su'bject received in the Appendix, which the 
Bishop accounts for in the most natural and probable way, viz. by presuming 
that he had not read it In reply Sir R. Peel expresses himself surprised at 
'* Mr. Pole^s observation upon the omission of the Parish Schools in the Four- 
teenth Report of the Commissioners/* 
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ticularly connected. The two first, for Ossory and 
Ferns, are taken from the Reports of the Societies for 
those Dioceses, published in 1845. The third, for 
Leighlin, did not appear in a published Report, but 
has been supplied to me by the Clergyman who in the 
same year held the oflSce of Secretary in that Diocesan 
Society. 



OSSORY. 







Receipts including 






Periods. 




balance from former 
years. 


Schools. 


Children. 






£ 8. d. 






Year ending Dec. 


31,1839 


424 : 12 : 5 


25 


No return 


» }f 


1840 


808 : 8:0 


28 


1273 


9f 9f 


1841 


843 : 3:2 


28 


844 


9) 99 


1842 


1190 : 12 : 3^ 


37 


1312 


99 » 


1843 


939 : 5 : 3^ 


38 


1351 


» » 


1844 


1063 : 9 : 6 


40 


1527 



FERNS. 



Year. 


Schools. 


Children on the On the Annnal 
Daily Rolls. | Registers. 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


33 
42 
50 
59 
60 
71 


1693 
2025 
2613 
2729 
3218 
3731 


Not kept. 

3634 
3735 
4342 
5326 
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LEIGHLIN. 



Period. 


Receipts. 


Schools. 


Children. 


To 31st Dec. 1839 
„ „ 1840 
„ „ 1841 
„ „ 1842 
» „ 1843 

» „ lo44 


£ 8, d. 
372 : 18 : 3 
1123 : 13 : 2 
1325 : 4 : 6 
1542 : 17 : 7 
1448 : 2 : 4 
1637 : 8 : 1 


47 

62 
65 
68 

67 
68 


2288 
2876 
2855 
3123 
2655 
3064 



Note E. — Page 50. 



I have said a good deal in the text of the hard mea- 
sure which has been dealt to us in this matter of Edu* 
cation^ as compared with our Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. And there is a similar inequality to com- 
plain of in the treatment which our branch of the Church 
has received^ as compared with our brethren in England. 

In England the State has not yet thought it right to 
give aid to any Schools in which Scripture is not taught. 
But it aids the British and Foreign Society, in 
whose schools nothing beyond general religious instruc- 
tion is given. And yet this does not prevent assistance 
from being given also to the National Society, which 
was established for " promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the principles of the Church/' I do not be- 
lieve that it is alleged that any inconvenience has arisen 
from the fact, that there, the more limited Society re- 
ceives Parliamentary aid, as well as the more open one ; 
or that the proceeding has been arraigned as inconsis- 
tent in point of principle. It would not appear there- 

u 
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fore that the maintenance of what is called the National 
System in Ireland (supposing Government to be deter- 
mined to maintain it) offers any good reason in principle 
or in fair policy, why the Church Education Society also 
should not receive aid from the State. And in fact, 
with this example of the actual mode of proceeding in 
England before one^s eyes, the refusal of all such aid to 
us, must be felt, I think, by all candid persons, to be a 
very clear instance of most unequal treatment of the 
two branches of the Church, — the strong and the weak 
one, — in reference to cases, which in aU important cir- 
cumstances are entirely similar. The only obvious dif- 
ference indeed between the cases, is one which would 
appear to give great additional strength to the claims 
of our Branch of the Church to such support ; that is, 
that our country is very much poorer, and that great 
numbers of those to whom such a Society as ours 
would naturally look for aid, are absentees. 

However, Sir Robert Peel, in the correspondence 
with the Primate referred to in the foregoing note, 
takes pains to establish another difference between the 
two cases, apparently under a notion that it does some- 
thing to justify the very different mode of dealing with 
them which has been actually adopted. He says:— 

'* I infer from the general tenor of the communication 
which I have received from your Grace, that the most 
material distinction between the plan adopted by the 
Commissioners of National Education, and that of the 
Church Education Society, is this ; that in the latter 
the daily reading of the Scriptures is enjoined and re- 
quired as a part of the system of Education. The 
printed papers which accompany your Grace's letter 
speak, indeed, of schools in connexion with the Esta- 
blished Church, and express regret that funds are not 
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granted by Parliament * for Education in tlie principles 
of the Established Church.' But I do not understand 
that instruction in the principles of the Church — that 
is, in the Catechism and Liturgy of the Church — is 
given in the Schools of the Church Education Society, 
as a necessary part of the system to all children indis- 
criminately. I apprehend that the rules of that Society 
differ in that respect from the rules of the National So* 
ciety in this country. By the rules of the National 
Society, it is required that the children are to be in- 
structed in the Holy Scriptures, and in the Liturgy and 
Catechism of the Established Church, and that they be 
regularly assembled for the purpose of attending Divine 
Service in the Parish Church, unless reasons for non- 
attendance, satisfactory to the managers of the school^ 
be given.^' — Correspondence, pp. 13, 14. 

It is not very easy to meet this point, for it is not very 
easy to understand it. It appears that the difference 
between our system and that adopted by the National 
Society in England is, that the latter confines, or has a 
tendency to confine^ the benefit of its Schools exclusively 
to children of the Church. While ours is so far more 
relaxed, that we are satisfied with providing for the 
training of the children of the Church in an acquaint- 
ance with its formularies, and do not require children of 
other communions to learn them; and that so, we 
have taken away a hindrance to Dissenters' taking 
advantage of Church Schools, which exists in England^ 
Now^ there can be no doubt that if this state of 
things were reversed, it would be made to furnish a 
very decisive objection against our claims, — that is, if 
there were the same object in rejecting them. And one 
can understand how such an objection might be made 
with some show of reason. But, as the case stands, one 

u 2 
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finds it very hard to guess where our offence lies. It 
cannot be that Sir Robert Peel fears that, under our 
system^ insufficient provision is made for the education 
of Church children in Church principles. If it were 
reasonable to regard him as entertaining any doubts on 
that headj it would be very easy to remove them. But 
it would be trifling to proceed on such a supposition. 
For his desire is to bring the children of the Church 
under a system, which, whateyer be its other recommen- 
dationSj cannot be put forward as making quite so much 
provision for Church Education as our Society does. Nor 
can it be, that he objects to our system, because it has 
a tendency to bring Dissenting Children, Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant^ into Schools in which Church children 
receive education. For his great anxiety about the 
education of the poor in Ireland, appears to be, that no 
hindrance should be thrown in the way of United 
Education. 

Where then is the objection to our system ? Sir 
Robert seems to make none on his own behalf; but he 
apprehends that one will be made by others. He 
says that " there is a very important departure from a 
principle which many would contend ought to be en- 
forced by an institution avowedly formed in connexion 
with the Established Church." To this we can only say, 
what he is fully aware of, that this objection has not 
been made by the Heads of the Church in Ireland. 
Nor by the Clergy in Ireland ; as Sir Robert Peel very 
well knows. Nor by the Laity of our Communion ; as 
is equally well known to him. Nor by the Heads of the 
Church in England ; for, as Sir Robert Peel, I believe, is 
aware, they were very willing that the advantages of 
the Charter of the National Society should be extended 
to ours, without requiring any alteration in our rules. 
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Nor is it made by Sir Robert Peel himself. For he 
says, that the relaxation of which he speaks is " jus- 
tified no doubt by the very peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland." And it would seem rather unreasonable to 
lay much stress upon the apprehension that an objection 
will be made, which for seven long years, during which 
the Society and its principles have been pretty exten- 
sively canvassed, never has been made by any class, or 
(so far as appears) any individual, of those who would 
have most right to be heard in such a case, and who 
would be most certain to make the objection if there 
were any ground for it, — and an objection, moreover, for 
which Sir R. Peel himself thinks there are no good 
grounds, but that, on the contrary, if it were made, it 
would admit of an easy and sufficient answer ! 

And yet it is upon this, as it seems, very groundless 
fear of what is acknowledged to be a very groundless 
objection, that his most serious practical difficulty in 
the way of granting our application is made to rest 
by Sir Robert Peel. He is of opinion that, if it were 
granted, it would lead to " the granting of public aid to 
at least three different societies in Ireland, by each of 
which secular instruction should be combined with reli- 
gious instruction in the particular doctrines of each 
communion; — one in connexion with the Established 
Church, — another with the Presbyterian, — a third with 
the Roman Catholic Religion.^' — p. 15. And the 
way in which he apprehends that this result would 
be brought about is this : that a new party would 
start up in the Church, maintaining that, *' in a course 
of public education, professedly in communion with the 
Church, instruction in the principles of the Church 
ought to be insisted on as an indispensable condition,"* 

* MeaniDg, of course a oondition to which every child in attendance on the 
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and claiming support for schools conducted on that 
principle. And that the Presbyterians would rise 
up to claim support for schools in which their peculiar 
principles were an indispensable part of the course of 
education. And that the Roman Catholics would do 
the same. And while Sir Robert feels that it is very 
easy to refuse our humble suit, and accordingly does so 
in very decided terms, as we have seen, he seems to feel 
that if others begin to make demands, it will be in a 
way that he will find it much more difficult to resist.* 

Schools should be required to conform. It is already a condition bj which 
ail 8(Jiool8 in connection with the Society are bound. Indruction in the prin- 
ciples of the Church must be given to all Church children in attendance, as an 
indispensable condition, in every School which receives assistance from the So- 
ciety. No other children are required to receive this instruction, but all who 
can read, must read the Bible. 

* The style in which the Roman Catholics put forward their demands, (to 
say nothing of the substance of many of the demands themselves,) the class 
of arguments on which they rely, and the measure of success which they find 
with government and the legislature, as compared with the way in which our 
own respectful and moderate applications are treated in the same quarters, 
generally excite feelings which are little likely to revive any ludicrous recol- 
lections. But such recollections sometimes come back when one is least dis- 
posed to welcome them. And in the midst of very sombre thoughts at some 
scenes which have been of late years acted pretty often in the political world 
it has been hard at times not to remember Mascarille and the two Chairmen. 

Druxikmb Portbur. Payez nous done s^il vous plut monsieur. 

Mascarille. Hein ? 

Dbuxibmb Portbur. Je dis^monsieur, que vous nous donniez de Targent 
s'il vous plait. 

Mascarillb. {lui donncmt un souffiet.) Comment, coquin ! demander de 
l^argent k une personne de ma quality ! 

Dbuxibmb Portbur. Est-ce ainsi qu'on paie les pauvres gens ; et votre 
quality nous donne-t-elle a diner ? 

Mascarillb. Ah ! ah ! je vous apprendrai ^ vous connaitre ! Ces 
canailles 1^ s^osent jouer h, moi ! 

Prbmibr Porteuh. {prenant un des bdtons de la chaise.) Ch, payez moi 
vitement. 

Mascarillb, Quoi? 

Prbmibr Portbur. Je dis que je veux de V argent tout a Theure. 

Mascarillb. II est raisomiable. 

Premier Portbur. Vite done. 

Mascarille. Oui-dd ! tu paries comme il feut, toi •, mais Tautre est un 
c6quin quine sait ce quTil dit Tiens, es-tu content? 
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As to Sir R. Peel's fears of a demand from members 
of our Church, discontented with the laxity of our 
Society, I have said enough about them already. But 
as to the demand which he apprehends from other quar- 
ters, I should be very sorry to warrant Government and 
the Legislature against it. On the contrary, I think it 
would be very likely to be made, at least by the Roman 
Catholics. But why should it be complied with? It 
can never come on the same footing that ours does. We 
object to the system on conscientious grounds. And as 
Government will not modify the system, to obviate our 
objections, we ask them to relieve us from the hardship 
under which we lie in consequence, by helping us to 
maintain schools on a system which does no violence to 
our conscience. The Roman Catholics and the Pres- 
byterians, having actually availed themselves of the 
advantages which the National Board offers, can never 
plead conscience in objecting to its system. They may 
have objections of various kinds to different parts of 
it, but they cannot have, or profess to have, conscien- 
tious objections. 

But it may be said, — Suppose the case to be so, does 
this settle the question ? Because your claim rests 
upon conscientious objections, and the claims of those 
other religious bodies do not, and cannot, does it follow 
that yours is to be granted, and theirs are to be refused? 
If this be asked, I answer, Certainly not. I never 
meant that the difference which I have pointed out 
should be taken to involve aaiy such consequence. But 
it does, I think, very clearly show all that I meant it 



pRBMiBR PoRTBUR. Non, je DC sitis pas content ; yous avez donnd vat 
soufflet k mon camarade, et . . . {Uvani ton b&ton.) 

Mascarillb. Doucement ; tiens, voiU pour le soufflet. On obtient tout 
de rooi quand on 8*y prend de la bonne fat^on. 
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should, — viz. that what Sir R. Peel puts forward as the 
great practical objection to granting our application^ 
rests upon no reasonable foundation. For if our claim, 
and those which he apprehends will be made by these 
other religious bodies, if ours be granted, rest upon a 
footing so entirely different, then granting ours, how- 
ever it may furnish an occasion, can supply no reason, 
for making theirs, and of course none for granting it. 
And this being the case, it must be plain, that the fear, 
however well-founded it be, that their claims will be 
made, can be no fair reason for refusing ours. 

This I hope will be apparent to every fair mind. 
And this was what I meant to show. But I think it 
desirable to guard against mistakes, as to what I think 
of the further effects of this difference. 

I do not think that it follows that, because the Ro- 
man Catholics and Presbyterians cannot claim support 
for separate Societies, on the ground of any conscienti- 
ous objections against the National System their claims 
ought to be rejected as necessarily resting on insufficient 
grounds. Not at all. But what I say is, that the grounds 
on which they rest, — whether objections against the Na- 
tional System or any other objections — are of a kind on 
which Government may exercise its own judgment, and 
ought so to do. If the grounds of their claim appear 
upon a fair consideration to be reasonable and strong, it 
ought to be yielded to; if frivolous orinsufficient, it ought 
to be resisted. But a claim resting upon conscientioiAs 
objections is not to be dealt with exactly in this way. 
I do not of course mean that objections are to be at 
once treated as conscientious , merely because those who 
make them put them forward as such. Doubtless com- 
mon sense must be exercised in every particular case, 
to determine whether the plea of conscience is a hondfide 
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plea, or only a pretext. And even if it be ascertained 
to be genuine^ and that the objections are really consci- 
entious, it does not follow that the claim founded on 
them must be granted. It may be that there are still 
sufficient reasons for refusing it« But one thing still is 
certain, that it ought not to be dismissed, merely be- 
cause the Government think that there is no reasonable 
ground for the objections. If they are believed to be 
really conscientious objections in those who make them, 
they cannot without the greatest hardship and injustice, 
be treated as frivolous and vexatious, merely because to 
others they seem to rest upon insufficient grounds, or to 
be without any reasonable grounds.* 

I should hope that the fairness of all this will not 
be questioned ; and it will be seen that it is not without 
a practical bearing on the case* 

For it appears very clearly, that the opinion which 
Sir Robert Peel and his Colleagues entertain of the 
unreasonableness and inconsistency of our objections to 
the National System, has not a little contributed to the 
ill-success of our application for aid. They were pro- 
bably determined against it, by the apprehension which 
Sir Robert Peel puts forward, of the inconvenient con- 
sequences to which it would lead. But it seems evi- 
dent that they have been confirmed in this decision, and 
kept at ease in acting upon it, by their impression that 

* It may seem that the principle which I have laid down would go far to 
vindicate the concession which the State has made, in the National System, to 
the objections of the Roman Catholics against the use of the Bible. But, 1. 
These objections were, on the part of those who made them, not genuine, but 
fictitious ; being made not from the dictates of their own consciences, but at the 
prompting of their priests. And, 2. Even if these objections were in the truest 
and best sense oontdenHoua^ still the demand founded on them ought not to 
have been granted. For it required a concession from the State which it was 
contrary to its duty to God to make, and which, therefore, it would have been 
against its oonsctenee, — if it had, as it ought to have, a coMcimce^ — ^to make. 
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we have no hardship to complain of, except one which 
we have perversely created for ourselves. 

Having suggested the objection against the Church 
Education Schools to which our relaxation of rules which 
the Church Society in England observes, will, he thinks, 
necessarily give rise. Sir R. Peel appends the reflection, 
that this releixsiiion rests surely for its justification on the 
same ground, which induced the Board of Education to 
recommend, and Her Majesty s Government to sanction, 
the system of National Education, It is needless, how- 
ever, to say that though the two proceedings may rest 
on the same ground for justification, yet one may be 
fully justified by it, and the other very insuflSciently, or 
not at all. And whenever we have to defend the dis- 
tinction which we have made between our Church For- 
mularies and the word of God, I have little fear but we 
shall justify ourselves to the satisfaction of all fair and 
serious-minded judges, I have little fear but it will 
appear to all such, that, in the provision which we have 
made for the education of the children of the Church, 
we have done all that sound Church principles require ; 
and that, in the rules which we have framed for ex- 
tending the benefits of our Schools to other children, 
we have been as large as reverence for the word of God 
allows. But that is not the point at issue. The present 
practical question, (as I have noticed in the preceding 
note,) is not. Ought the National System in Ireland to 
have been established ? — but, supposing that it ought. 
Does its existence offer any reason for refusing to aid 
the Church Education Society ? Now the way in which 
the remark just quoted seems to be intended to bear on 
that question is this : that the systems are so much alike 
that ours is superfluous, and that the State, even for 
that reason, ought not to give it aid: and, moreover. 
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that we have deprived ourselves of all right to complain 
of the refusal, for that, having admitted such a relaxation 
of the rules of the National Society in England, we ought, 
if we were not most unreasonable, to be prepared to go 
as much further as the National System in Ireland does, 
*— which Sir R. Peel evidently thinks is very little.* 
Indeed^ he says expressly, that the National Society 

* In the prosecution of his object he makes out rather a closer correspond- 
ence between our rules and those of the National Board than actually exists ; 
— ** In the schools of the Church Education Society, I apprehend that instruc- 
tion in the Liturgy and Catechism of the Established Church it not et^ned a$ 
a Rule of the Society^ — that there is no obligation to attend Divine Service in 
the Church, — and that the children of Dissenters are/reeli/ permitted to receive 
instmcHou in the principles o/the religion toAtcA they may projkss^ from ministers 
qfthat persuasion,'*'* The first statement in this passage would naturally havQ 
conveyed that Sir R. Peel thought that there was no rule of the Society re- 
quiring that instruction in the Liturgy and Catechism should be given in all the 
Schools in connexion with it, and that so, while it was given in some, it was, 
or might be, according to circumstances, omitted in others. Under the im- 
pression that this was his meaning, the Primate corrected the error; and in* 
formed him that it was a fundamental rule of the Society that the Church For- 
mularies should be tauglft in all its Schools, though only Church children 
were required to learn them. And Sir R. Peel in reply assures him that this 
was what he understood all along. One could not regret, notwithstanding^ 
that the correction had been supplied, for however superfluous it was as re- 
garded himself, his mode of stating the case was likely to make it by no 
means unnecessary for others. Again, in reference to Sir R. PeePs state- 
ment, that Dissenting ministers hgi access to the Schools for the purpose of 
giving religious instruction to the members of their congregations in attend- 
ance, the Primate assures him that it was a total mistake : for ** that the re- 
ligious instruction given in the Schools is under the direction of the Bishops 
and Parochial Clergy, and in no case under the direction of Dissenting minis- 
ters." Upon this mistake and correction Sir Robert says nothing, unless it 
may be supposed to be included in his general statement, '' I understood the 
purport of, and meant to describe those rules according to the explanation of 
them given by your Grace." One of his three statements, with respect to the 
Rules of the Society, is correct, viz. ** that there is no obligation to attend 
Divine Service in the Church," that is, that there is no rule of the Society 
which makes it obligatory on the scholars. But it may be observed that there 
is a Rule of the Society which seems to make provision for the object not 
less effectually, and apparently in the most unobjectionable way, viz. I. The 
Parochial clergyman is officially the superintendent of the School. And 2. 
The School shall be open to all children whatever, belonging to the parish, 
and having the Parochial clergyman's approbation for attending it." 
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[Board] has adopted ''a system not differing in any 
essential principle from that pursued by the Church 
Education Society J' But he must know that the great 
majority of the Church in Ireland have given very 
decided proofs that they do not consider the differ- 
ence immaterial, — that they consider it vital and fun- 
damental. And, as I have just attempted to show 
with respect to all such cases, — cases, that is, in which 
conscience is concerned, — it is by the weight really at- 
tached to the objections by those who make them, and 
not by the judgment of others as to the grounds on which 
they rest, that their importance is in all fairness to be 
estimated. Certainly, so far as Roman Catholics are 
concerned, this has been the principle on which their 
objections have been dealt with, as I have sufficiently 
pointed out in the body of the Charge. The National 
System is actually framed on the principle that it is the 
reality and the strength of men*s objections to a system 
of education, and not their reasonableness in the eyes 
of others, which claim the consideration of the State. 
And we do not object to the principle in the abstract, 
but on the contrary regard it as fair and sound. We only 
say that there are limits to the^pplication of it, and that 
those limits were overpassed, when the word of God was 
set aside in submission to the authority of the Romish 
Clergy. That, however, is done, and we are not now 
seeking to undo it. But we maintain that when the 
system of education supported by the State has been 
modified to satisfy Roman Catholic objections, which a 
great majority of the Government and the Legislature 
would pronounce unreasonable and unjustifiable, all pre- 
tence of equal dealing is given up, when the same Go- 
vernment and Legislature refuse to extend any consi- 
deration towards the objections of members of the Church 
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against the existing system, on the ground that they 
regard them as ill-grounded or trivial. I say any con- 
sideration, — for they not merely refuse to make any 
modifications in the system to meet our objections, but 
further refuse absolutely to aid us in our attempts to 
carry on education in a form which offers no violence to 
our conscience. 

But upon this point I have spoken sufficiently in the 
body of the Charge ; and in this note my object was 
rather to speak of the unequal treatment which we have 
received as compared with our brethren in England. 



Note F. — Page 51. 

When I made the reference in the text which pro- 
mised a Note on the trials to which their steady adher- 
ence to the cause of Scriptural Education has exposed 
a large majority of the Irish Clergy, I intended to write 
fully and plainly on the subject, as upon one on which 
I felt strongly. But since that reference was made, — 
indeed since it was printed, — the ministry have gone 
out of office ; and to comment freely upon a part of 
their policy which I regarded as so injurious and so 
reprehensible, would be a much more difficultand painful 
task now, than when they were in power. Instead, 
therefore, of writing, as I had intended, on this subject 
now, I shall give what I wrote upon it more than two 
years ago. In the early part of 1844, after many 
conflicting rumouris, I first saw what I could not but 
regard as clear indications of an intention to confine 
the Church patronage of Government to the support- 
ers of the National System of Education in Ireland^ 
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and I thought it right at once to address a letter 
on the subject to a Member of the late Govern- 
ment, of considerable weight and influence ; with whom 
I felt that I might communicate freely on anything 
affecting the well being of the Church in Ireland. I 
was fully satisfied that no one could be more anxious to 
promote its best interests than he was, but I could not 
suppose that he had such an acquaintance with all the 
circumstances of the case as would enable him to appre- 
ciate fully the extent to which those interests would be 
affected by the line of policy that Government seemed 
to have resolved on adopting. My letter was intended 
to bring the true state of the case distinctly before him. 
And I was not without hope, that, through him, it might 
come before the ministry in such a shape as to secure an 
attentive reconsideration of it — ^from which, if it took 
place before they were irretrievably committed, I could 
not but hope for an entire abandonment, or at least an 
important modification, of what seemed to be their plan. 
Whether the use which I hoped was made of my letter 
or not, I do not know. For, being anxious to relieve 
my correspondent from the difficulty which one in his 
position might very naturally feel in answering such a 
communication, I told him that I neither expected, 
nor wished for, any reply to what I had felt it my 
duty to write. But whether or not any efforts were 
used in this way, or in any other, to hold back the 
ministry from this course, it became afterwards abun- 
dantly plain that they were resolved on steadily pur- 
suing it. However, as I have premised, it is not my in- 
tention to say anything on what followed^ I shall 
therefore proceed to give the letter ; leaving out the be- 
ginning and the end, and making some omissions and 
alterations in order to preserve my correspondent's 
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incognito ; and a few such further alterations and 
corrections as an entirely copfidential letter may be 
naturally expected to require, before it is published : — 
" You cannot but be aware that the Church in Ire- 
land was, and is, very unequally divided upon the Nati- 
onal Education question, — but I do not know whether 
you are fully aware of the actual inequality of the 
division. The truth, however, is, that the existing sys- 
tem is supported only by a minority of the Clergy, very 
inconsiderable in point of numbers, and of still less 
consideration in every other important respect, — that, in 
fact, with very few exceptions, the talent, piety, zeal, 
and character of the Church are altogether on the side 
of the opponents of the system. I need hardly inform 
you, how this latter portion of our Clergy were disliked 
and proscribed by the late Government. They had 
earned its hostility indeed not merely by their views on 
the Education question ; their political and religious 
principles generally, made them objects of bitter enmity 
to the party in this country which ruled the late Minis- 

• 

try ; and for the long period of its sway, they were 
rigorously excluded from all share in the favour of 
Government, and made upon all suitable occasions to 
feel that they were regarded as its enemies. I believe 
that it is generally acknowledged that this exclusion, 
and all the slights and wrongs which accompanied it, 
were borne in a way which reflects credit upon the 
Church in Ireland. I hope and believe that many — a 
great majority indeed — bore all that they had to bear 
with Christian patience. It is at least certain that all 
bore it with noble resolution. But, of course, upon the 
common principle, the more that they were wronged, 
the more they were hated by those who did them wrong. 
And this animosity was not softened when it was found 
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that nothing — neither the injuries which were heaped 
upon those who held {^t to their principles, nor the 
favours which were lavished upon those who abandoned 
them, — could shake their firmness. 

" When at length the rule of the enemies of the 
Church was brought to an end, it was not surprising 
that their dislike of those whom they had so grievously 
and so long ill-used, still survived. But, at first at least, 
it did seem not a little strange that they should have 
conceived hopes of being able still to gratify it through 
the agency of the present Ministry. 

" But strange as it is, it has for sometime been abun- 
dantly plain that this is the case. And to accomplish 
the end they have adroitly and boldly availed themselves 
of the Education question ; and have lost no oppor- 
tunity of pressing on the Ministry, both in Parliament, 
and through all their organs out of doors, that if they 
will be regarded as sincere in their support of the Na- 
tional system of Education in Ireland, they must give 
up promoting its opponents in the Church. Of course, 
in pressing so perseveringly this principle of disposing 
of the Church patronage of the Crown, a leading motive 
with the opposition has been the desire to embarrass 
the Ministry, by forcing on them the alternative, of 
adopting a course which must be distasteful and dis- 
creditable to them, or of persevering in one which 
would leave them still exposed to the taunts and mis- 
representations of their opponents. I do not doubt that 
they were influenced also, though in a minor degree, by 
a desire to promote the interests of the Education-sys- 
tem which they had established. But I am also sure 
that as strong a motive as any with them has been their 
feelings towards the portion of the Clergy who would 
suffer by the application of the principle — by far, 
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as I have said, the largest, and^ hy at least as far, the 
best portion of the whole body, and whom they had in- 
jured too deeply, it would seem, to forgive. — Be this as it 
may, however, it is very much to be lamented that when 
this alternative was offered to the Ministry, the right 
choice was not promptly and decidedly made, and this 
insidious and most audacious attempt met as it deserved. 
If they had said, that, however much they regretted the 
difference which existed between them and the great 
mass of the Irish Clergy upon this important question^ 
they still felt, that, if they suffered this difference to 
out-weigh all the other considerations which ought to 
recommend men for promotion in the Church, they 
would not be discharging honestly the important trust 
which is confided to Government, when Church pa- 
tronage is placed at its disposal, — if they had said this, 
or something of this kind, they would have carried 
with them the feelings and the judgment of every 
right-minded man in the house and in the country, 
and would have saved themselves a great deal of per- 
plexity and trouble — to say no more. And I cannot but 
feel assured, that when they suffered this principle to 
be pressed on them again and again, only feebly repell- 
ing it, or not at all, they must have been ignorant of the 
actual state of the Church to which it has to be applied, 
and therefore of the effects to which it must necessarily 
lead. I shall abstain from speaking of any of its effects, 
except those which directly concern the most important 
interests of the Church, — and confining myself alto- 
gether to these, I have no hesitation in saying, that this 
principle fairly and steadily followed out by the present 
G overnment, would do more to degrade and injure the 
Church than their predecessors ever had the power of 
doing. Indeed this must I think be apparent from 

X 
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what . I have been saying of the actual state of the 
Church. At the outset it would oblige, government 
to advance men of no character in the Church, or 
much worse than none ; the objects of the patronage 
of the late Government, or unsuccessful candidates 
for it. But as the principle continued to be applied, it 
is hardly to be doubted that the resolution of some of 
the opponents of the system would give way, and that 
some who had earned some reputation for principle by 
holding out against the varied temptations by which the. 
Clergy in this country were so long and so severely 
tried, would sell it at last, worn out in what would be 
felt to.be a hopeless struggle. Such promotions would, 
be even worse than the former* The Clergymen who 
consented to purchase advancement in such a way, 
would be likely to be those of the division of the Church 
to which they belonged, who least deserved promotion. 
But whatever were their characters before, when they 
abandoned the principles to which they were pledged by. 
word and act, they would lose the most important part 
of it, and with it, of course, the power of filling credit- 
ably and effectively, any post, high or low, to which, 
they might be advanced. Their advancement would only, 
weaken and disgrace the Church, and it would certainly 
bring neither strength nor credit to the Government. 
They would, I am sure, be but comparatively few, aa 
well as of inferior consideration — but there would be 
enough of them probably to tarnish the reputatiou 
which the Church in Ireland has so dearly earned. 

^'I hope however that she is not to suffer at the hands 
of her friends a repetition of the wrongs which she so 
long endured, — and, in addition, this still deeper wound, 
which her enemies were not able to inflict upon her. — 
My first and strongest anxieties in the case are for the 
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Church itself, for its purity and efficiency, and, though 
in a minor degree, for its character — all of which must 
suffer severely if this principle he adopted. These are the 
effects of the principle to which I look with most 
anxiety and fear. But I must own too, that its effects 
upon the interests and feelings of the Clergy, to whose 
principles and labours and sufferings, so different a 
measure was due, are not a matter of indifference tome ; 
though I hope I keep my concern about such conse- 
quences in the subordinate place which it ought to hold. 
And in addition to all such causes for painful solicitude 
about this principle which Government seem to have 
gone so far towards adopting, I must say that I can- 
not but feel anxious for their own sake that they should 
be restrained from a line of policy that must lead to 
consequences which they themselves would be among 
the first to deplore. They have not yet committed 
themselves to this course by any public act or public 
declaration ; and I cannot but feel confident, that if 
they were made fully aware of the nature and the 
effects of the step which they seem prepared to take, 
the Church might yet be saved from a great calamity, 
and the Ministry themselves (to say no more) from un- 
availing regrets.'' 

Upon some of the points in the foregoing which are 
most likely to be questioned or complained of, I am' 
glad to be able to avail myself of confirmatory testi- 
mony which will be felt on various grounds to be of a 
very decisive character. About two months after the 
foregoing letter was written, a Pamphlet was published 
by the Rev. Henry Woodward, entitled " Thoughts 
on the points at issue between the Established Church 
and the National Board of Education in Ireland^ The 
respected writer felt very strongly convinced that the 

X 2 
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opposition of the Clergy to the National System was 
endangering the Church in Ireland ; and he had also 
satisfied himself that according to the declared princi- 
ples of the opponents of the system, they were at full 
liberty to adopt it, and to act under the National Board. 
And having arrived at such convictions, he very natu- 
rally felt it to be his duty to press them upon his 
brethren. I have no intention of saying anything 
more on the pamphlet than just enough to show that 
the object of the writer is not calculated to lessen, 
but, if it were needed, rather to add to, the weight 
which his very high character and long acquaintance 
with the Church in Ireland, give to his testimony on 
this subject. " So ^fully bent is the Government 
which now sways the destinies of the country upon 
carrying out this favorite project, that the Prime 
Minister is reported to have declared his intention, of 
patronizing and promoting those Ecclesiastics only who 
will co-operate with him in the design. This report, 
however, seems to rest but on slender grounds ; and it 
is well that it does so. For surely it were much to be 
deplored, that an administration who have hitherto 
dispensed their Church patronage with such clean hands, 
should, by a rash determination^ tie up those hands from 
the further prosecution of so good a work. For among 
the present opposers of the National Board are to be 
found some of the brightest ornaments of the Irish 
Church, — ^men with whom the few favourers of that 
system (with some brilliant exceptions I' grant) would 
but ill bear a comparison. And assuredly, if there are 
any who would by the threats of such discountenance, 
be induced to leave the ranks of opposition, and to sup- 
port a scheme which they did not conscientiously ap- 
prove, their promotion would be an awful infliction 
upon the Church.*' pp. 5, 6. 
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Note G. — Page 61. 

One of the strange features of this very strange book 
is the disclosure, or rather display, which it makes of 
the author's ignorance, — which is the more remarkable, 
as the school in which he was trained seems to have 
been very little inclined to the mistake, that this is a 
world to hide virtues in ; and in particular, it certainly 
never showed any want of a due appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of a reputation for learning, — of which, indeed, 
from the first, it made a good deal.* In the course of a 

* A striking specimen of the assumption of learning which has been allowed 
to settle a great deal without dispute or question, occurs in one of the Devo- 
turned worJcs^ edited by Dr. Pusey, of which notice is taken in the Charge. 
What is said to be ^ undoubtedly a true and Catholic doctrine found in all 
antiquity with reference to fastings, tears, almsdeeds,'^ &c is stated. And as 
a part of the Scriptural proof of it, Dan. iv. 27, is quoted. The text is thus 
given : " Redeem thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniquities by showing 
mercy to the poor." And upon ** redeem,'*^ we have the following note : — 
" The same sense would result from the English version " break off," but the 
versions agree in the other rendering ; our translators have given to the Chal- 
dee word the sense most frequent in the Hebrew, bid which in Chcddee it is 
not known to have.^"* Avrillon. Guide for Passing Lent. Editor^s Pre&ce, p. 
zxviii. note. Now, no doubt, a very great majority of readers would receive 
this large and decided statement without a shadow of suspicion of its correct* 
ness, the more particularly as coming from what ought to be such competent 
authority. And yet the fact is, that, whatever may be the true translation of 
the word in the particular place, it is Very certain that the assertion that U^is 
never knoum in Chcddee to have the sense which is given to it in our Trans- 
lation, is altogether erroneous. The word in question p'HQ is very frequently 
used in the sense of to break, to break off^ or tear away, or tear asunder, and 
some kindred senses. As Ezod. xxzii. 2, for ^p*7& Heb. (in our translation, 
break off,) Onkelos writes ^p***!© Chal. And in tie next verse for Ip^Sn^J 
he has ^Ip'^^J^HN and there is a similar translation in verse 24. — And' so 
Jonathan, e. g. in 1 Kings xix. 11, "a great and strong wind rent the moun- 
tains," the Hebrew for rent is P7,?9, ^^^ in ^^ Chaldee we have ^•»p*lQ)9. 
See also Jer. iv. 24, and Nahum i. 5, 6, where it stands for other Hebrew verbs, 
signifying iyiclent agitation, dissolution. And it may further illustrate the sense 
of the verb to remark that the noun Mp*?D signifies //<« meeting of two vxiys, the 
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comparison of the existing system with that of the 
early church, Mr. Ward says : " In the following in- 
stances too, our variations of ritual are very great from 
the Church of the Fathers, and which I mention 
on the authority of a friend (a Clergyman of our 
Church) who is very well versed in their writings, and 
is ready to mention his name, and defend his state- 
ment, should it be called in question. Confirmation 
was given to infants immediately after baptism, and the 
Eucharist was immediately after that; that unction was 
used both in baptism and in confirmation; that exorcism 
was also used in baptism,^' &c.* The same friend is 
given as authority, in the next page, for some equally 
recondite matter, as " Public penance was universally 
required for public sins," &c. And, again, in the same 
chapter, " Another friend of mine, also a clergyman of 
our Church, has furnished me with the following quota- 
tions for publication, in proof of the belief entertained 
by the respective writdts of some intermediate suffering 
to be endured by the soul, between the moment of death 
and of final bliss. He himself has devoted his whole 

life to the study of the Fathers He also is ready 

to give his name should his statement be questioned."f 
He takes St. Perpetua's vision from Butler's Lives of the 
Saints: but says, "another of my friends, learned in 

neckj the junction o/the neck and back, ajoi$U of the limb of an animal, or of the 
hanlm of a plant, in short, as it would seem, any point of juncture, which is, as 
it were, the ending o/one of two things^ and the beginning of another. I may add 
moreover, that though the verb undoubtedly means to redeem, yet it is 
in the sense of rescuing and delivering that which was captured, losl^forfeU, 
&c. BO as to restore, eave, preserve it, and not, at least so far as I know 
or believe, in the sense of cUoning for, or any such sense as would make it 
applicable to a man^s sins. But it is no part of my intention to enter into a 
discussion on the true meaning of the text, but merely to note by the way a 
curious specimen of the use of a very common Tractarian weapon. 
* P. 113. t P. 157, 
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the Fathers, has kindly consulted the original document ^ 
and is prepared, if required, to vouch for its authenti- 
city."* After all this, one is not surprised at finding 
him authenticating a statement concerning the rare use 
of the word ©jaoo^wv, in Athanasius, by, ^* so we are told 
by learned men," However, as this is Greeks it may be 
thought that the dignity of learned men is sustained up 
to this ; but some of those mysterious personages will 
probably feel that it is somewhat compromised in the 
following: ^' I am able also fully to follow the latter 
(Mr. Palmer) in his observation, that Mr. Newman's 
sermon on the subject is on the whole confined to de- 
velopments,' in that sense in which Mr. Palmer seems 
to admit them ; though it is a sense in which, so we are 
told by learned persons, Bishop Bull did not admit 

them."t 

Now it is to be remembered that all this comes from 

a person who has been writing upon some of the most 
important subjects of religious controversy, in a tone 
•^— to say the least — of the utmost confidence ; and who, 
moreover, is a person of a very active intellect, a mem- 
ber of a learned University, living within reach of 
books^ and it may be presumed able to use them. And 
when this is considered, such an amount of ignorance, 
upon matters which must have met a man very early in 
the course of any examination — even a very slight exam- 
ination — of the questions on which this writer has formed 
and published such very decided opinions, must be felt 
to be very extraordinary. And still more so, to see it 
put forward without any sense of shame, and appa- 
rently rather as matter of ostentation than confession. 
It is very true that it is apparent that he had at the time 

* P. 162. t P. 549. 
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arrived at a^ stage when he evidently felt that he had 
little concern with any proof or arguments on disputed 
points except such as are furnished by the principles 
and the practice of the Church of Rome ; and he might, 
perhaps, have wished to exhibit himself as divested of 
all materials whereon to exercise private judgment. 
But though this may account for his displaying all his 
ignorance on such matters, it does not account for his 
having so much to show. For certainly, as I said, before 
he reached that stage by any common route, he must 
have had to consider and settle various questions, which 
one would suppose would have made him familiar with 
ancient authorities^ — at least upon the ventilated points 
for which he refers to them. And yet we find, not merely 
that he is so utterly unacquainted with the sources Arom 
which a knowledge of the belief and practice of the 
early church is to be derived, as to be dependent upon 
one learned friend or another for all the ancient testi- 
mony which he brings forward or refers to, upon such 
points, but that he is so entirely out of all habit or 
thought of making use of such authorities, that the only 
mode of verifying such statements or quotations that 
seems to occur to him, is to bring forward the persons, 
bodily, who had furnished him with them, and leave it 
to them to prove their correctness ! 

The following passage seems to oflfer the only satisfac- 
tory account of this strange fact. It appears from it that 
not only is the writer now independent of all acquaint- 
ance with ancient authorities, but that, upon system, he 
never wanted them. He says indeed, that this is true of 
all who were engaged in the movement: " When the eyes 
of certain English Churchmen were opened by God's 
grace some twelve years ago, to discern the fearful preci- 
pice towards which religious opinion was hastening 
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among us, they altogether eschewed the idle and ridicu- 
lous child's play of examining between rival doctrines by 
means of patristic and scholastic studies.* Had stu:h been 
their course our Church might have been finally ruined, 
while they were sitting at home and making up their mind. 
No ! they saw at once that authority was the element 
which was wanting, and they stepped forward as advocates 
for authority. There e^;^^ a recognised and standard prin-- 
ciple of authority in the English Church ; to that they 
appealed, — on that as on a firm basis they took their 
stand, — on that they planted the lever which, so they 
hoped, might disturb, overthrow, revolutionize, the 
system [then dominant in the Church. To this, the 
Anglican view of doctrine, they at once summoned 
others. This view they accepted themselves with un- 
doubting confidence, well knowing that the mere carry- 
ing it into practical efiect would sufficiently ensure its 
being borne onwards into its full proportions, should it 
really want consistency; or crumbling from its own 
rottenness, should it be really untenable.f True it is 
that the language of many among them was rather of 
free inquirers into the Fathers, than of upholders of the 
principle of faith ; but this is only one out of innumer- 
able instances in every age where serious and holy men 



* " Mr. Palmer however says, ' When we associated ten years since, in de- 
fence of the Church of England, in vindication of her orthodox and primitive 
principles, we had already satiated ourselves that this Church is justified in 
holding her course apart from Romish corruptions.* Can Mr. Palmer really 
mean, that all who then combined, or indeed any of them, had firmly weighed 
the arguments on both sides, that they had taken every pains to disembarrass 
their minds from the influence of early prepossession, and hold the balance im- 
partially between Anglican and Roman reasoning? If he mean this, surely 
as regards others than himself he must be mistaken as to the £Eict ; If he do 
not mean this, what can be the meaning of the sentence I have quoted.** 

t ^ * On Ooode,* p. 83. See all that I have said in the text more fully 
stated in the few preceding pages of that article.** 
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act right, and defend their acts wrongly. And whoever 
will at the present day carefully peruse Mr. Newman's 
work on the ' Prophetical Office/ (the first attempt, I 
suppose^ to state Anglican principles in a definite and 
consistent shape,) will see that he based his adherence 
to Anglicanism on those principles of faith which he 
has so prominently witnessed* 

. *^ And what has been the result of this most pious 
and religious procedure ? The course of rationalism has 
been driven backward with triumphant and irresistible 
might : for though it may have disclosed its real features 
far more unreservedly and undisguisedly than hitherto it 
had done, this was the very result of its conflict with 
those high principles which now crossed its path. Again, 
the emptiness, hoUowness, folly, laxity, unreality, of 
English Protestantism has been held up to light as it 
never had been before ; a frank and uncompromising 
defiance has been hurled against it ; a whole range of 
ideas, which had appeared to be finally banished from 
our theology, have returned among us with a constrain- 
ing power and persuasiveness, with an intensity and 
wide reach of influence, which we have never witnessed 
since the Reformation. Event has succeeded event with 
such breathless rapidity^ that the very principal actors 
have been startled and bewildered at the fruit of their 
own labours ; while, on the other hand, the principles 
which have been throughout the centre, rallying-point, 
and spring of the exertions that have been made» — 
these have so fruitfully expanded and germinated in the 
mind of many who had embraced them, that we find. 
Oh most joyful, most wonderful, most unexpected 
sight 1 we find the whole cycle of Rqman doctrine gra- 
dually possessing numbers of English churchmen ; num- 
bers even of those who are as yet unconscious how 
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much of truth they hold, and may remain so, unless 
some sudden crisis call on them to make an election 
and to take a side/* — 

This is a curious passage. As a statement of the 
way in which the leaders of the movement proceeded 
to dUturb, overthrow, and revolutionize, it is certainly 
not correct. No doubt in the abstract they maintained 
the principle of faith, without the necessary limitations 
or distinctions — not demanding respect, confidence, 
and submission in due place and degree for authorities 
of different kinds, but so . as to confound divine and 
human claims. But when they came to argue and ta 
convince, they felt that they must give proofs and rea- 
sons; and accordingly, they supported their views of 
the claims of our own Church, and of her doctrines, 
by means of patristic and scholastic studies. And 
again, the question between them and their opponents in 
their own Church was, not whether the Church's autho- 
rity had or had not a foundation to be established by 
reasoning, but what that foundation was, — whether 
Scripture or Tradition. It was not until they found 
that antiquity was against them, that they deserted it for 
Church authority. And then, feeling that it would be 
vain to look for support for their principles from their 
own Church, they, on the same principles, exalted above 
her the Church of Rome. 

But though Mr. Ward's is not a true statement of the; 
course of the Tractarian controversy, it very possibly 
gives a fair account of the way in which the minds of 
Tractarians generally were influenced and determined^ 
and, at all events, it must be, at least in some impor- 
tant points, a fair exhibition of the course in which the 
writer's own views have been so changed. The course, 
indeed, from their starting-post to their goal ought not 
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to be very hard or very long. One who set out with 
maintaining the principle of belief upon authority, and 
not evidence, and submission to authority, without any 
inquiry into its foundation and its limits, must soon 
have found himself out of his element in our Church, who, 
like the great Apostle, will have her children follow her 
only as she is a follower of Christy and who distinctly 
acknowledges that she has no right to propose, and 
that they ought not to receive, any thing as an Article 
of Faith which is not found in Holy Scripture, or to be 
proved thereby. And it is not surprising that he soon 
despised, and finally renounced, authority so soberly and 
modestly asserted, and transferred his allegiance to the 
guide which promises most, and most confidently, and 
submitted to the authority which is the loftiest in pre- 
tension, and loudest and most imperious in its com- 
mands. This was only what might have been antici- 
pated. Indeed, he tells us that the rapidity of his 
progress was matter of amazement even to him- 
self: " And while, in such persons e. g. as myself, 
to my own extreme surprise, barrier after barrier fell, 
which I had been told was impassable, or distinctions 
on which I had heard stress laid proved themselves nu* 
gatory, or principles were shown to be necessary in 
order to defend the 4th century, against which those 
very persons who urged them had protested when ap- 
plied to the 18th or the 19th : as this process went on 
our formularies also assumed a new aspect, and it was 
at last discovered how utterly lax and inoperative our 
articles are,'' &c. — p. 567. 

It appears, as might have been supposed, that in his 
progress, rapid as it was, questions were presenting 
themselves at every stage, which required a patient ex- 
ercise of reason, and, some of which at least would have 
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required some measure of the knowledge of which this 
writer was so contentedly destitute. But he had a more 
compendious mode of solving them, and harrier after 
harrier fell, while he looked on in wonder. That 
he gained considerably in facility and despatch, by 
renouncing the exercise of private judgment, and 
the aid of patristic and scholastic studies, can hardly 
be doubted. But what the other advantages of his 
process are, we cannot say, for we are left without 
information as to its details. How it was that he became 
convinced that so much of what he had before held 
as true was to be rejected ; to what standard he 
brought it, and how he formed his standard, we are not 
told. We do not know, therefore, whether each part 
was condemned and cast away in succession, as not con- 
sistent with Catholic principles, or not harmonizing with 
the Catholic 3do^, or as failing to satisfy the individual's 
spiritual wants : or simply because he was satisfied, by 
a strong impression which he had no disposition to 
analyze, that it was erroneous. The likelihood, how- 
ever, is, that each of these ways was used as each served 
best to settle the matter in hand. 

But to return. Under all the circumstances, it must be 
felt that the extent of the writer's ignorance, and not 
less his ostentation rather than confession of it, are a very 
curious phenomenon, intellectual and moral. But if 
that were all, it would not be justifiable to spend 
so much time upon the case. But as a specimen of the 
qualifications of at least some of those who have been 
amongst the most active in the great work of recon- 
structing the Church on the Catholic model, it seems to 
deserve as full exhibition as can be given to it. 

How many of those who have been promoting the 
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same object^ of uwprotestantizing the Churchy in the 
endless variety o£vra.js which have been taken to forward 
that great end, have brought similar qualifications to the 
task, it would require a much more minute acquaintance 
with the less prominent members of the party than I 
can pretend to, to determine. One of the best known 
of them certainly seems anxious to put in his claim for 
a share in the reputation to which Mr. Ward has so 
clearly established his title. Mr. Oakeley acknowledges 
not merely that, so long as the Church of England im- 
pressed his own conscience, as an adequate object of 
loyalty and affection, he clung to her, and gave himself 
up to her, ^^ without examining her historical claims ; " 
but, (which he seems to think is a legitimate extension 
of the same principle of action,) that he has actually 
gone over to the Church of Rome " without knowing 
definitely how Rome makes out her pretensions from 
the history of past ages.'* He expresses his hope, how- 
ever, that he soon will ! 

We have another example no less striking of the 
same kind in Mr. Froude. It is well known wbat a 
leader of the Tractarian leaders he was. In fact, 
though he himself moved somewhat too fast for his 
contemporaries at setting out, he seems more than any 
other individual to have given its tone and impulse to 
the party, and in particular to have imbued them with 
his own anti-Protestantism and his Rome ward tenden- 
cies, — both on Catholic principles. And yet in my former 
Charge (pp. 154, 155,) there is a reference to the 
evidence which his Remains furnish, that up to the last 
half year of his life he was in acknowledged ignorance 
of the views of the Fathers on the cardinal doctrine of 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture / 
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Alas I shall the old question and answer be ever in- 
terchanged on the downfal of the Church of England ? 

CedOf qui vestram remptdiUeam amitUtis iam dto 7 
ProvemeiHuU oraioru novi, stvlH^ adoUseentidi.* 



Having given some part of the evidence which Mrw 
Ward supplies so candidly of his very extraordinary^ 
ignorance of antiquity, I am tempted to add a singular 
proof, also supplied by his own book, that his unac-> 
quaintance with modern theolc^y is not far from being 
on a par with it* It is well known in what terms he has 
written of Luther's Doctrine of Justification. But in a 
note in his Ideal, we have somewhat more of his views 
of the man, intellectual and moral. And his tone o£ 
superiority, whether he is blaming or commending thee 
subject of his criticism, is certainly beyond comedy. Our 
the favourable side, — he finds in the part of the Reform-^ 
er^s works with which he is acquainted (what that waa 
will appear by and by,) many indications " of personal 
amiableness and simplicity of character." Again, ''there 
is a number of very beautiful passages, some of which 
are carefully brought forward by Mr. Newman, and 
which certainly imply that in his vague and inaccurate 
way he [Luther] was dimly conscious of some, very pre^^ 
cious Gospel truths" And, requoting some of these^ he 
acknowledges that they are " very beautiful in the Ca- 
tholic sense of such words, and seem to show that he 
[Luther] was not without some glimmerings of that 
sense J' On the other hand, of the Commentary on the 
Galatians, while he calls it his great work, he thinks 
most meanly. He says, " the Commentary considered 
intellectually as a theological work, is perhaps one 

* N»y. ap. Cic. de SenecMe. 
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of the feeblest and most worthies. pi'^V^/^on^^f^nif^ 
written/' H^.findsip U eyijen^ce jei^QUgh^^th^^^ 
not in any true sense a religiotis man}. &j^ff9i^^^jf^oifj^ 
of spirituality qf any kind wfiatever, ^ ^, i^jfrdp^;^ 
true insight even into human CQrruptioi;i) ix^i}ichvlfss..:(u|;f^ 
the marvels of grace* But of all the discoveries th^t^tvf 
makes, the mpst extraordinary, oonaidering vjy,thp g^irr 
ties are> is, that ^^ he \i,e. Luther] shows the gr^t^^ m^^f 
conception of Catholic [meaning, it is hardly .nec^saf^ 
to say, Roman Catholic] doctrine.*' And again^/.f; J^i^^Ji 
he [Luther] seems to a great extent possessed by/the 
idea (as modern * Evangelicals' are) that [Roman] Ca^ 
tholics are slow in confessing," &c. Now Mr. Ward may 
very possibly be as well entitled, as he appareUrtly xegards 
himself, to look down upon Luther intellectually, nacK 
rally, and theologically. But when the question i&&iingly 
with respect to what is and what is not Roman Gla'^ 
tholic doctrine, most persons will probably think J^ha^; 
Luther^s accidental advantages, of havings been Sqx 
above thirty years of his life a Roman .C^tholi^^. a 
diligent student, and a distinguished Pxpfesso^jjn^^ 
Roman Catholic University ; a Monk, a Priest, ip^pi^ a 
Doctor of Divinity in the Roman CathoUp . ph^rc|)^^ 
make up for any natural inferiority to his critic upj^i^ 
which he may have laboured. . i-. .) iip 

: But however this be settled, I mu&t not forg^i^^gr^pi^ 
the reader in possession of the extent to.wjbic^ ^t>^ 
WardJbas acquainted himself with the wi^tix^ j^^^^h^ 
eminent man whom he criticises in so loJEiy a t^cme.^ ^Tliif 
he has fortunately himself enabled us tp.do. JJj^hepj^d^ 
it ^eemdi that an authority qI some weight hadcfficpjf;f(^ed[ 
an. opinion that he had spoken ^ga^stLuthpit >^^^H^^ 
k^iowing more of him than .^ ^tracts froiji^hiatvfritingp 
iipL JVIoehier'a l^ymbolism^ And Y?s i^^yri^h^i^rrtP m^ 
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all the tangible charges which he is able to hear of/' 
we have a note in reply to this injurious imputation. And 
in the progress of the note, it certainly appears very 
clearly that the charge is not well grounded, for that 
he is also acquainted with certain extracts in Articles in 
the Edinburgh Review by Sir William Hamilton, and 
also in a pamphlet by the same writer, — whose authority 
he tells us, '' is a sufficient voucher for the accuracy of 
the quotations ; but unfortunately he does not specify 
his references ;'' and moreover with one, at least, given 
by M. Audin, in his life of Luthen But this is not all* 
For in the way of direct reply to the charge, he is able to 
say : " I rfo know more of Luther than extracts ; having 
read continuously great part of his principal work." \i. e* 
his Commentary on the Galatians] — Again, — " I have 
read great part of Luther's * Commentary on the Ga** 
latians / none of Calvin's works, except a few pages 
of his 'Institutes' on the subject of faith, which have 
been shewn me.'' Again,—** Another short work of 
Luther's which I have looked through, is his ' Sermo 
de Matrimonio.' " 

And this appears to be literally the entire amount of 
his acquaintance with the writings of the great Re^^ 
former 1 

The only parallel to this that I can call to mind 
in the history of controversy, so far as I atn acquainted 
with it, is to be found in that ingenious work, — the 
Autobiography of the Rev* Charles Primrose, sometime 
Vicar of Wakefield. The passage is that in which the 
great Monogamist relates^ how he and his wife dis^ 
cussed the controversial powers of their eldest daughter^ 
and how they were assisted by the young lady herself* 
This reference would perhaps be enough for some of 
my learned readers, but, for the sake of other s> I shall 
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transcribe the whole passage^ premising that Mrs* 
Primrose is the first speaker : — ** * And who knows, 
my dear,' continued she, * what Olivia may be able to 
do ? The girl has a great deal to say upon every sub* 
ject, and to my knowledge is very well skilled in con- 
troversy/ * Why/ my dear, what controversy can she 
have read V cried I. * It does not occur to me that I 
ever put such books into her hands ; you certainly over- 
rate her merits.' * Indeed, papa,' replied Olivia, * she 
does not ; I have read a great deal of controversy. I 
have read the disputes between Thwackum and Square; 
the controversy between Robinson Crusoe and Friday, 
the savage ; and I am now employed in reading the con- 
troversy in Religious Courtship/ * Very well,* cried I, 
' that's a good girl ; I find you are perfectly qualified 
for making converts, and so go help your mother to 
make the gooseberry-pie."* 



Note H.—PageBl. 

It is not surprising that many members of Convoca- 
tion should have deprecated the condemnation of Tract 
90. There were some, no doubt, who adopted the 
Tract to the fiiU, and valued it as embodying and jus- 
tifying their own principles — the only principles on 
which they were able to sign the Articles — and who 
would have felt that a condemnation of it by the Uni- 
versity would greatly increase the difliculties of their po- 
sition, and, in fact, make it hard for them to remain 
in the Church. And there were some who did not go 
so far, and who, therefore, had not the same personal 
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interest in the Tract, who would have looked with ap- 
prehension to its condemnation, as increasing the proba- 
bility of the secession from the Church of some whom 
they knew or believed to be held to her by no other tie. 
And there were considerable numbers who were con-< 
nected in various ways with the Movement party, or 
who looked on it with different degrees of favour, who 
would fear that the condemnation of this work of 
the great head of that party, which had been de- 
fended by so many of its leading members, would 
be a heavy blow to the Movement, and give an 
inconvenient degree of strength to its opponents. And 
then, in addition, there were probably not a few who 
thought more of the man than of the work, and who, 
under the influence of various shades of kindly personal 
feelings, wished, particularly as it was a good while since 
the Tract was written, and he seemed now quiet, that 
he should be spared the pain which th« condemnation 
of his work would necessarily bring. That all these 
should feel relieved in different degrees by the deter- 
mination of the Proctors was natural, and that they 
should express their obligation to these officers was 
fair, and that they should do so beforehand was pro- 
bably very prudent. But it does appear very extra- 
ordinary that they should agree to take as the ground 
of their approbation of the intended interposition, that 
it was ** demanded by the principles of our academical 
constitution.^ This plainly implies that the censure of 
Tract 90 in Convocation, which the Proctors were de*^ 
termined to prevent, was at variance with the ptin- 
ciple3 of the constitution of the University. It is not 
easy to understand how; and it is almost harder to un- 
derstand how this could be maintained by the sub- 
scribers to the address. Some of those who signed 
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this address had taken a part, more or less active, in the 
proceeding in 1836, in the case of the Regius Professor 
of Divinity. And I suppose there was not one of the 
number who would not uphold what was then done, as 
a most legitimate, as well as needful and salutary, exer« 
cise of the undoubted powers of the Convocation. And 
yet, if the censure passed upon Dr. Hampden were in 
accordance with the principles of the constitution of the 
University, how could the proposed censure on Tract 
90 be at variance with them ? The promoters of the 
former measure were of opinion that the writings of the 
Regius Professor were erroneous and dangerous, and at 
their instance the Heads of Houses proposed to Convo- 
cation to pass such a censure upon the author as might 
serve as a safeguard against the dangers which they ap- 
prehended to the University and the Church from his 
professed principles. Now what difference, so far as 
the principles of the constitution of the University are 
concerned, is there between this procedure and the one 
which was adopted with respect to Tract 90 ? I am not 
attempting to maintain that there was such a connexion 
between the two cases, that if one censure were right 
and necessary, the other must be so too. Nor am I called 
on, or do I mean, here, to say any thing absolutely 
of the justice or necessity of either. I only say, that if 
the former were a legitimate exercise of the powers 
of Convocation, the latter was a proper subject for the 
consideration of Convocation. If the Convocation could 
pass judgment on the works of Dr. Hampden, it might, 
by the self-same right, sit in judgment on Tract 90. 
Whether it was right or wrong to pass the censure was 
for Convocation to judge. And this being the case, it 
would seem that the interposition of the Proctors was 
without any justification. It was none that they 
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thought, as they probably did, that the proposed cen- 
sure was undeserved. That was plainly a question for 
the Convocation to determine. For the Proctors to say, 
It shall not come before you, because we think that the 
work does not deserve the proposed censure, — would seem 
very clearly to be taking on themselves the functions of 
Convocation. I do not pretend to any particular acquaint- 
ance with the principles of the academical constitution 
of Oxford, but I cannot suppose them to be so much at 
variance with the principles of common sense as to 
demand, or indeed warrant, such an exercise of the 
powers of the Proctors as this. In giving them the 
power of cutting short a proceeding of the kind at the 
first, it can hardly be supposed that it was intended 
that it should be exercised to prevent the Convocation 
firom declaring their opinion on a case which that body 
was competent to consider and pronounce on, merely on 
the ground that they, the Proctors, thought it likely that 
if it were allowed to come to a vote, the majority 
would be on what they, the Proctors, regarded as the 
wrong side. 

But an extern must feel himself on much safer ground 
when he is collecting the principles of the academical 
constitution of the University from the acts of those 
who must be regarded as thoroughly well acquainted 
with what it is, than from his own speculations as to 
what on the principles of common sense it must be. 
And the means of forming this safer judgment seem, 
^ I said, abundantly supplied by the proceedings in 
the case of Dr. Hampden. And, reverting to it, I 
must say, that how those who took a part in, and thojse 
who approved of, the proceedings in that case, could 
agree in declaring that, in preventing the Kesolutions 
concerning Tract 90, from being submitted to the con- 
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sideration of the Convocation, the ProctcH^ were acting 
as the principles of the academical cbnstitution of 
Oxford demanded^ is more than I am able to un- 
derstand. 



Note L-^-Page 101. 

Mr. Oakeley has, as might have b een expected 
gone over to the Church of Rome. In November 1844 
he published his Reasons for not joining that Church 
at onccr He chose to throw them into the form of a 
letter to a .Roman CathoUc Friend^ but in a preliminary 
paragraph informed his readers, that this was only done 
for convenience, and that his correspondent was an 
imaginary personagCr To this eidolon he tells, for the 
information of all real beings concerned, that he cannot 
at once join the Church of Rome ; that he is, as at pre- 
sent minded f as incapable morally of such an act as he 
is physically incapable of flying. This he is content to 
say for to-day, what he will do to-morrow he will know 
when to-morrow comes ; — ^meanwhile, it seemed wiser 
to take no thought concerning it. It did not seem to 
him ** wise,or we]l,in days like these, to plight our troth 
l^y any irrevocable vow to a communion [being already 
deacon and priest in that communion] which possesses so 
little of external safeguard against the inroads of heresy, 
and uses even less^ than she possesses.'' I need not 
go through the various perplexities, and difficulties, and 
apprehensions, by which he is further restrained from 
seeking at once those blessings which he acknowledges 
that he so ardently desires, '* and which,'^ he adds, ra- 
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ther comically^ ccmsidering who his correspondent is, 
^* you so feelingly describe.'* But two of his pleas on 
behalf of our Church, — which are intended to' show 
that, judging by effects and indications, there must be 
something good in it still, though one hardly sees how, 
or where, — ^are in different ways noticeable. One is, that 
it has still the note of Sanctity. Up to very recent 
times we had none to produce as parallels to the burn' 
ing and shining lights of the Roman Communion, as 
they are to be seen in Butler's * Lives of the Saints.' 
But however barren of this especial and choicest pro^ 
<tuc^ the Church of England has been in former 
times, Mr. Oakeley has no doubt that within his 
own experience, it has put forth essentially the same 
fruit as the Church of Borne. And his conclusion is 
(preserving his typography) : — *' Now, if there be a 
kind of Christian goodness altogether especial, and, as 
it may be called, heroic, which, according to all experi^ 
ence, is the gift of God conveyed through the Sacra' 
ments ; and if, moreover, this peculiar gift and token of 
sanctity has been in owr own age vouchsafed within the 
Church of England ; it forces the conclusion, that, of 
God's immense bounty, the grace of the Sacraments has, 
in this instance at least, however contrary to rule and 
seeming precedent, been permitted to overflow the boun* 
daries of the united Catholic ChurchJ^ 

This is one ground of adhesion. The other is 
the following :— -^* Our Church has this, among other 
points of similarity to the Church Catholic, that it 
is continually on the verge of a crisis, which yet some 
good hand interposes to arrest. It never * u,' but 
always * to be' crushed. Wherever good angels resort 
and company, there evil angels will also be on the alert; 
and our Church especially of late, has shown, like some 
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.such favoured haunt or privile^d arena. Aad her#.w^ 
jare, after all our akurmsj najj and all ouc real per^ 
oettahily in noi worse predicameqti ^ respects; th^ 
power of witnessing to Catholic truths than three jearf 
back^ andf.if not in a worse state tben^ surelj in a 
better* It is. everything to gain time, if we gain nothing 
^Ise* Thia^ however^ is to state our blessings at a great 
disad vantage. Onig consider what has been said and 
done in our Church since 1840 without formal condemn 
natioo^ on.serious check/ Think of the ^British Critic/ 
of'ihe ^ Seimons qfthe Day, [of Dr. Pusey's recent Pre* 
face to JSutriUf or, again, of that wonderful book, the 
f Ideal of a Christian Church J ' What signify insulated 
protests and inoperative manifestoes, so long>>as the 
CitVROH OF England is tolerant, with whatever reliie^ 
tance, of those r^nedial efforts, which, if they do not 
fatally convulse her, must raise her to a state of vigorous 
health, absolutely without precedent in her Reformed 
annals/^ 

And his conclusion as regarded himself was ^>r-f^ Why 
should I join the Roman Church? I have a place to 
^1, and a work to do, in the Church of England; with 
more privileges than I use, and more happiness than I 
deserve. I have kind superiors^ holy guides, and dutiful 
flock, edifying friends. Why should I, with no sum- 
pions from without, and no motion from within, thank- 
lessly and presumptuously (as I should feel it) but, in 
my case, gratuitously, cut the cords which fasten me to 
my present anchorage, to drift away, I know not 
whither^i to istrike, it may be, on some rock of doubt, or 
^0 be stranded on some island of desolation ? *' 
' This was published in November 1844. But, in the 
Jiqterval between that date and October the 28rd in the 
following year, all the " grounds for staging in the An- 
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'^cltlftlfau^h/^wMehtli^ letter coti^takisyfp^i^ he says, 
^ff^o^iihdef^hm^ And bmng eontificed df tbed^ty of 
l^viiig it,ife tben published anothefietter-i-" J Letter 
OH slifmvtiinff'^ the'CdtMli^^Ckufvk'^^^^^g^^ rea^ 

iSoiis far the i^t^p; which, at lAfet*e felt >it Hght to tttfccf- 
fl^ deprecates any critidsm <^ this letter, lunderUie 
notion of it$ being " meaMin the way of argritfeeBfe 4nr 
lipoldgy," for neither of wbich^ he say^, "it irillbeievl- 
dewi almost at a glance that it is^ intended.^ From the 
intPt)du<itbry part to which be refers for an acco«Bt of 
its (design^ it would appear, that it was chiefly intended 
to state what reasons do not weigh with him in the de*** 
kMxm to which he had come, bat that he could not do 
this ^ without getting more or less tipon the positive 
side df the i|ue6tion aUo/' And accordingly it contaimb 
both t^e reasons which did not^aud tliose > which diij^ in* 
flnence his decision.. 

'I h€lve: nd disposition to criticise either; ^at it seems 
important to exhibit them, as they supply a very cutioqs 
illustration of Tractarianism in its last stage of develop- 
ment. 

Mn Oakeky wishes it to be understood that in taking 



* The Pamphlet was at first advertised as A Lettet •^On entering the 
OaiksAic Chinch,** whkh greatly disquieted some of his fbnperi^mdsrwho^ 
oxLv the other hand, ezpreased themselves much relieved wheotheititle was 
chaj>ged to A Letter *' On submiUing to the Catholic Church.^ To most 
persons, however, there would appear little important difierence between the 
titles. There can be no doubt that by ihe Catholic Church w9a meaftt ^ bptbt 
ihe Roman CaihoUo Church. And if so, whether he described himself as 
entering the Oathelie ChunA, or svbmUHng to (he CathoUe Chure^ H.waiM 
e<)aaUy ezj^ss his judgment against the Catholicity o£ the Churcb <^;^ft- 
land ; not to say further, that his submission to the Catholic Churcb involved 
a renunciation of the orders of the Church of England as invalid, and eyexk 
the reiieratien of the Baptism whidi he had veoetved w her oooMpnuiion! 
But in the coarse of the letter his view of this question ceases to be matter of 
inference, for he makes it very clear that he thinks, that until he enters the 
Church of Rome, he is out of ihe Oatholie Church;' pp. 17, 21, 80. 
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this most important step he has not been decided by the 
peculiar And anomalous position in which he finds himr 
self placed by the sentence before referred to. He does 
not deny — ^it would be vain indeed — that he feels it 
very keenly ; but he seems clear that it has not decided 
him. He does not think that it has done more than 
combine with other outward circumstances to impress on 
him the connictiony that he is out of the Catholic Church. 
Nor has he been determined to the step by any ab- 
stract theories of Churchmanship. Such theories he 
does not think very impressive to the mass of mankind ; 
and he acknowledges (rather perhaps boasts) that he 
himself has never been much influenced by them^ and^ 
indeed^ that he is not furnished with the kind of know- 
ledge which would enable him to consider the question 
between the Churches in the ordinary controversial 
way.* Nor is he decided by seeing that the Church of 
England is inferior to the Church of Borne in purity, or 
in privileges^ or in the advantages which it bestows on 
its members. 

*' I do not allow," he says, '^ that one circumstanced 
as myself has any business to make his election among 
(what according to a certain theory, are called) Hhe 
different branches of the Catholic Church,' and take up 

* The following is the passage in which this confession is made. It was 
referred to before, p. 318, but it is worth setting down as it stands. ^ So long 
as the Chvrch of E^land impressed mj own oonseiaice, in spite of her many 
anomalies, as an adequate object of loyalty and afifection, I not only clang to 
her, but gaye myself up to her, without examining the question of her historic 
cal claims upon my acceptance. And to noWj toUkoui buntitiff definitely how 
Rome mahet out her pretentions/rom ike history qfpatiagett (a most interestiiig 
quetHony neverihelese, and one which I am delighted to think is eo eoon to receive 
elucidation^) I bow myself before her, because she plainly corresponds with 
that type of the Catholic Church which is deeply and habitually impressed 
upon my whole moral and spiritual nature, in those very particulars in which 
the Anglican Communion has for some time been fiiiling, and has at lenjgth 
eeased to correspond with it.'^ 
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with which of them he prefers. I wish it to be known^ 
that I should regard such a course as quite indefensible; 
and that, could I recognize my present Communion as 
fulfilling towards me, in any sense or measure, the pecu- 
liar offices of the Church Catholic, I should regard the 
inducements to leave it as so many temptations which I 
should be bound, upon every principle of moral and re- 
ligious duty, to resist." By " the peculiar offices of the 
Catholic Church,'' he explains that he does not refer to 
** the conveyance of Divine grace through Ordinances.'* 
This, he still seems to think, that the Church of Eng- 
land may be supposed (upon the theory of " invincible 
ignorance'') to do for its members. '* This, I can con- 
ceive, being vouchsafed, and even as the general rule, to 
the members of an heretical and schismatical body." 
** I refer to the offices of Authoritative teaching, and 
definite and final direction, together with the satisfac- 
tion of all those especial (as I may call them) Christian 
instincts which the Church Catholic is undoubtedly 
meant to satisfy, which she ever has satisfied, and which 
in the Communion of Rome she does actually, as I be- 
lieve, at this time satisfy — such, for instance, as the 
filial and brotherly afiection.'* How far the Anglican 
Church falls short in all those particulars, he states,, in 
some respects, strongly enough : '' As to Teaching, I 
find none in the Anglican Church that is authoritative ; 
none which she propounds to her members upon her 
own ' ipsa dixit,' which is my notion of the Church that 
our blessed Lord set up. The Church of England every 
where sends us back to Holy Scripture, the interpretation 
of which by private judgment, or otherwise than by the 
voice of the Living Church, I believe to be the very 
straight road to heresy." And, as to the direction of 
souls in the Church of England, '^ there is absolutely no 
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recognized system of Moral Theology^ accordkig tx^ 
which^ those who undertake that most arduous and 
perilous office^ the direction of souls^ are bound to 
shape their instructions. In the article of Confession, 
our system is chargeable with almost equal defects. 
And then^ as to the point to which he seems to attach 
the greatest importance^ — the satisfaction of Christian 
instincts, — he says: *^ I find absolutely nothing in the 
system of the Anglican Church to correspond with these 
inatincts, of which, nevertheless 1 am conscious; on the 
contrary, everything to disappoint and repel them. I 
feel therefore in an unnatural state, * out of my , ele- 
ment/ as one says; with organs of whi^h I. cannot 
divest myself, and which have clearly a purpose, but iu 
an atmosphere to which they do not seem adjusted*^ 
And, further on, more fully exhibiting the deficiencies of 
our system in this respect, he says, ** I am as sure as I 
can be sure of anything, that the thought of a Christian 
Bishop ought to elicit a train of reverent and affection- 
ate emotions. A Christian Bishop should be the very 
beau ideal of a Father, or, as we say, a * Father in God.* 
Now, I am actually, and have long been, conscious of 
feelings which, in such an object of devoted loyalty and 
affection, would find their adequate and only correlative. 
To the best of my belief these feelings would, in the 
Roman Communion, be allowed their free range and 
proper satisfaction. But I suppose that I shall speak 
to the hearts of many an Anglican clergyman, when I 
say that, where I am, they are liable (and that too from 
causes inherent in the system itself) to distressing 
i^cks Bifid, disappointments.* What with our miserable 
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* Mr. Oaketey iKwmB to have no doubt at all aboat the defidenciet wttk 
which the C^ureb of England it chargeable. Bat eupponng diem ever bo 
well CBtabiiflhed, it would seem that before heresohed upon-tranafeiriiighiinf- 
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divisk>n8 andmutaal stis{)iciond on matters essential, our 
political connexions and social habits, the committees 
of the morning, and the debates of the evening, the 
circumstances of an Anglican Bishop are surely enough 
to secularize the most spiritual, and deteriorate the 
niost high-minded, even were it antecedently Kkely 
that, looking to the mode of appointment, such would 
commonly be chosen to fill the office. It seems more 
then the fault of the system than 6f individuals, thisit we 
look in vain among Anglican Bishops, as mch, for that 
nobleness, and gentleness, and simplicity, and sincerity, 
and sensitiveness, and sweetness of nature, which have 
their exemplar in St. Ambrose, or St. Charles; and to 
^hich the divine aiid perennial provisions of the Ca- 
tholiti Church (especially in the freedom from political 
trammels which she enjoys in England) are as favorable 



self to the Church of Kome, he ought to have something of the like certainty 
that he would there find all those deficiencies supplied. Upon that point, 
howerer, he expresses himself with very much less confidenee. In speakiiig 
heiofe of those "Christian instincts^ generally, which, the Church of Engt 
land fails to satisfy, he has no doubt that the Catholic Church was intended 
to flafisfy them, and he even asserts with the same confidence, that she el^i^ys 
has sati^d them, but, wh^i he comes to speak of how the Chorch whichiia 
was about to enter performs this function of the Catholic Church ; — there is a 
maiked change in his tone, — ^he does not venture to say more than this : 
'* And which [instincts] in the communion of the Church of Rome, she does 
actually, as I believe, at this time satisfy/* And so here again in this par- 
ticular example of such instincts on which he dwells so much,^the desire to 
find in the episcopal character an object calculated to draw out filial reT«rens9 
and affection, and prepared to meet it with all that ought to be found in a 
spiritual parent, — while he has no doubt that the Bishops of the Church which 
he has determined to leave, do not cMue up to this idea, he can say no mor# 
than this, for those of the communion which he has made up bia mind to e«r 
brace : *^ To the best of my belitf^ tbese feelings would, in the Roman commu- 
nion, be allowed their free range and proper satisfaction.'** Thtr looks very 
like having worked one*s self into a state of unquiet discontent with one*s actual 
condition, and being resolved to change it at all hazards and all costs, without 
being at all sure that the change will be for the better. A fearful plunge, 
which it seems not unlikely that others have taken just in the same i^y. 
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in one age as in another.* It will be said that some 
Catholic Bishops are not snch. I am not, however, 
wishing to speak of individuals on either side, but of the 
respective systems." 

Another characteristic of the Church is brotherly 
love, for which in the Anglican Church religious parti- 
zanship seems the only substitute; and he finds a strong 
confirmation of this serious charge in the bitterness of 
feeling winch has been caUed out by the secessions to 
the Church of Rome, and that not merely in those who 
hold their Church to be distinct and independent^ but 

* When he was in search of reasons for reihalaing in the Church of Eng^ 
land in 1844, he found some of no light weight in the actual state of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, of which he gives a striking representation fir<Mn life. 
The passage seems to deserve to be quoted, if it were only for the curious 
contrast which it fumishes to the picture of the same Chozch which he draws 
from imagination so soon after, when he was looking for reasons for entering it. 
'' Yet, after all, to speak very plainly, we seem to miss in the great body of 
English Roman Catholics, those special qualities which we are aocuBtomed to 
regard as the peculiar fruits of the Church — tranquil fidth, high dewtion,- 
penetrating wisdom, shrinking humility, deep considerateness. We grieve 
to see your Church, the goardSan of the truth, and the mother of saints, the 
church of St. Ambrose, of St. Bernard, of St. Ignatius Loyola, of St. Alphon- 
sus, degraded among ourselves to the rank of a mere sect ; and this not only 
by the accident of its position (which were its misfortune, not its fhult) but 
through the conduct, nay, and with tii« acquiescence, of its children. We see 
it in its actual manifestation among ourselves, stooping to all kinds of low and' 
unworthy ways ; fraternising with misbelievers, setting traps' for proselytes^ 
truckling to the base qnrit of the world. And we fsdi tiie less schiple in - 
commenting upon these sad defects, because in so doing we ^eak.thet 
language of its own more honoured members. Now, could we but also see 
your authorities making head against these oormptions, or lliose who have 
gone over from us to you apparently able (at least in their own practice,) to 
withstand them, you cannot doubt that our sympathies would rather spring 
forth towards oar Roman Catholic brethren in England, than wait to be re- 
luctantly elicited. But, as it is, seeing ervil rife, if not dominant, and those 
who demur to it powerless to correct it, we cannot but dread the prospect, in 
our own case, of being sucked into that unsightly vortex, or finding ourselves 
among those crippled protesters ; and thus of becoming either helpless vic- 
tims of an uncongenial system, or of exposing ourselves, not unnatbrallyy nor 
altogether undeservedly, to the taunt, ^ This one fellow came in to sojourn, 
and he will needs be a judge! ' ** 
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in those *' excellent persons'' who ^' are staying on in 
the Church of England/' on the specific ground, " that 
her principles are not national, but Catholic," which 
view of the position and principles of our Church is thus 
explained : " that, although outwardly separated from 
that which they acknowledge to be the Central Com- 
munion of Christendom, she is yet one with that Com- 
munion in heart and object." With " those valued 
persons'' he expostulates very feelingly upon the incon- 
sistency with their own theory, into which they fall, 
when they inveigh against those who have gone over to 
the Church of Rome as deserters and apostates. And I 
think that no unprejudiced person can doubt, that the 
present position of those who have taken this momentous 
step is a much more respectable^ because a much more 
honest, one, than that which they occupied, while, after 
having become Romanists in heart, they continued 
Anglicans in name. And it is not unnatural that they 
should feel themselves hardly used when they are thus 
assailed, whether by those who had gone with them in 
every step of the preceding course by which they were 
conducted to the last step, — or by those more moderate 
members of the party who, without themselves going so 
far, encouraged them to go on, by endeavouring to screen 
all their excesses from just censure— even lending coun- 
tenance to the belief, that as members and ministers of 
the Church of England, they might hold all Roman 
doctrine without any violation of good faith. That ho 
and his supporters were wrong in this— that, when ho 
became a Romanist in principle, integrity, and honour, 
duty to the Church of Rome, and honesty towards the 
Church of England, required that he should have be- 
come a Romanist in profession, — Mr. Oakeley seems 
now thoroughly convinced ; and he presses very strongly 
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on those whom he has. left ))ebiD4> ^^^ V^,9¥^4 J^^f}^. ^ 
Roman without ceasing to be Anj/lic(ifu,i)iflt^ J^^ i^^ 
blinding themselves (as he conff|sses he. h^ni^ejf jdid^Xf^ 
the difficulties and incop^uities whi(^ ren^le^^their ppr. 
sition unteuable,^ that they, ai^^, vainly. ^j^jj^avqi^n 
unite things. irrecopqilable, a^d^th^j;, ^^^.^a^ tl^ir,^ 
without dq^ay^.to consider , and s^ettje^^j^,,^^^^^^ 
miether,thfitf qre ac^mllytu}hQ^C^^rc^^ 9fJ¥^?: 
that if, f hey are, not, they may ^nt^r it^.^ tl^y^pl^nl^^ 
ought ; md }{ they ^r^, they, may , $ubmit .to jt, (Uot j^l 
profe^sio^ (jr pretence, but in^ re.^JUy ^^ pi^J^er thrpip 
thems^lvefi into the [Roman] Catholic ^stem^^pr into 
the Anglican, , , , ...- 

On thjLs subject he writes with great truth . and forfe, 
" Whp caa say " he asks, '* tJiat a dutiful .person m/^ 
at once live in this system, apd on one aide ofit^ avail 
himself of its benefits and exenipt hii^self froj^ |ts re^ 
stricdonSji commend it to the. world by his q^q pzternal 
identification with it; while considering that hus chi^esjf duty 
lies in endeavouring to supersede it ?** And \^ 9]^^aKs a 
little further on of the ^treachery*' as well a^ " unduti- 
fulnesa of such couduct as he here d98cr^l^.s^so(l^s^|g|fiY.p 
reason ,tQ hope, that he now views i^ in Jts p^f^^ij^^bt^ v 
And yet the little pamphlet in w^icj^, t)ps -,of pjjrs^j^rn, 
nishes the most flagrant and .ex,tEaofdij»i^ e^^it^^ 
of thjis v^ry mode of prQceeding;^, wji^fph JLS^^Jb^ b^gfi^nd^ , 
80 far ,3 Ikmy,, ^,tl« whole ^j^j^jlj^j fee ^^^ 
Io:,ft?A4verti^ffienth,efflfpr^;y^.^a5 bif^^gf TOSii 

any dpfiijite duties towards .the Hp]^ ^^^i^^ i^X 
RoBjaif Church." Ap^th^t i^, vtfis vthiU. t]^ ^Ij^ee^jf^f ,v, 
passing ihrouglj ^be pres? Ji^t 9 ch^nge^^ffffci^j^i^.^^^ Sq,, 
that • " ., . , .1 . . ... 1 

written 



iptfin au^.put to. press, hq.stip ^nlj?,9i^^_^^p,,r^rpaJB^, 
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in th^^ \(ilitirdli ^ dt Etigland, and only changed ' hii^^ 
pdl^cfe^^M^t*!^ i^^^ pn. ; 

^ir^tftls WeiWlibt^^€jfv p^^ it would b^ very 

haSfSi Wveft^VL'^ tt is ridt inefi^ly'that rtitbugfcout the 
Idref'^^i^ 5!ttl^K(»n 'Church .is depreciated aid the 
Cfctfch' 6f Rome^ es^alted; and sueb' a view g^t^eii oF 
bdth;'jsr'#otila se^m fo ihdke it very clearly thk duty p^ 
ever^ pile virVo fehtertaitied it; Without any 'tfbubt or de- 
lay/' tb'^l6ftf(6 th6 former and enter thfe*lattfer^ ' if tlii^ 
were kll/ there would bie nbthiiig peculiar iii tRe ca|Jte, 
for that is nothing btit what is to be found id the writ-^ 
ings of many who seem to have no intention of practi* 
cally acting on the conclusion for which they suppty the 
premises. But he throughout speaks as one, who npt 
only saw the application of the inference, but was deter- 
mined to act on it — who felt convinced that he Was out 
of the church, and that it was his duty to enter it, and" 
wh6 was resolved to do so. It appears thdt the fHertd to 
wkKftQ he was writing had told him, •' that he dould not 
regogftizfe the allowableness of any delay in the act 6f " 
submitting t6 that authority which a person accepts up6n . 
a te^hable and well-tried coiiviction a* doiHinantwet' 
hU faith andAion$ciefice.*^ And in the very second pajge 
t>f'4ii^^"lett(Br, having quoted this passage, he adds;*' 
"Thirt tife C^Abllc Churchy in communion with the 
se^^itf'St:^ Peter, priBsents itself to myself with thifiT* 
claiM bir 'my submissioh, is a conclusion which presses 
u^fl Me wftlj totJtinually iildreasing force; and with 
yqut^b^ example to illustrate and confirm your advice, 
IfVSi thittl'havenotd a sufficient amount of evidence to' 
dt^eHiiiv^^y cdur^e.*^ And he goes on to treat the" 
step as fiii^d, and to fepeak of the reasons for it, and' tor'^ 
telf ^hy/ though fie hadbeforehdnd thcycTght it tirilikety ' ' 
thatlie wbuM feet it neeessary tdput odt^^'Rea^dhs^*^ 

z 
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for leaving the AngUcan Church, (in the event cf his re" 
solving on that step,) he was now proceeding to render 
his reasons for it* He explains that though he has 
seen it right not to abide by this plan ; it was not be- 
cause he thought it necessary to justify himself in the 
eyes of the world for a course of action^ — ^which he does 
not feel to be inconsistent with his previous public pro- 
fessions, (even the letter before referred to) — a course 
which the great majority of persons, both in the estia- 
blished Churchy and out of it, will think that he ought 
to have taken long ago, and at whidi few, probably^ 
of his more immediate friends will feel any surpriseu 
And then he goes on : '' Though I should not care for 
any purpose of self-vindication, to have it knovni \^y 
I do leave the Anglican Church, yet, under actual cir- 
cumstances, I think that I ought to come forward, end 
say publicly, what are those reasons which do n^ Weigh 
with me in this decision; and this I find it impossible 
to do, without getting more or less upon the positive 
side of the question also. I have heard steps suck 
as that which I am about to take justified^ or, as it 
would rather perhaps be said, excused, on grounds 
which to myself appear not merely unsatis&ctory, but 
morally or religiously wrong/* And the virhole letter 
is in accordance vnth these announcements of its 
object. 

It is literally from beginning to end, an attempt to 
put the step of leaving the Church of England, and en- 
tering the Church of Rome, which the writer was about 
to takoj on what he conceived to be its true grounds ; 
stating all the reasons which conspired to decide him, 
so as to keep each in its true place, and show what in- 
fluence it actually had, in bringing about the determi- 
nation to which he had come. And that without the 
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intermixture of anything intimating the slightest doubt 
of his having formed the resolution^ and being prepared 
to carry it into execution. And, that, after all this, 
the writer should set down deliberately as he does, that 
when his letter was written, and put to press, he had 
not made up his mind on the duty of submitting to the 
Catholic Church, meaning thereby, the Church of 
Rome, is what one would not believe, if it came in any 
shape in which it was possible to commit a mistake with 
respect to the fact. And when it is there before one's 
eyes, so as not to be doubted, it is as hard to account 
for, as it would have been to believe on any inferior evi- 
dence« One's first thought is, that a person who not 
only was for a considerable time, in heart and in princi* 
pie, a Romanist, without ceasing to be, or intending to 
cease to be, a Minister of the Church of England, — 
who was so long and so constantly in the habit of writing 
and publishing, without scruple or restraint, every thing 
which was most inconsistent with his position as a mem- 
ber, not to say a Minister of the Church of England ; 
and every thing calculated to influence others to aban- 
don it for the Church of Rome ;. and whp did all this 
without any immediate intention of taking the step 
him8elf,***that such a person might even go so much 
farther as this writer has done in this letter, without 
feeling distinctly, as another necessarily would^ the full 
force of what he was writing. But when one considers 
what it is that he is talking about, and what he actually 
says about it, it is hardly possible to acquiesce in this 
mode of accounting for this most extraordinary proceed- 
ing ; and one is driven to the painful conclusion, which 
is suggested in so many other ways, viz. that the hollow 
and insincere part which such persons so long sustained^ 
had generated a habit of saying whatever seemed co&- 

z 2 
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venient at the moment^ ^thout any due consideration 
of how far it accorded with fact. 

In this, however, Mr. Oakeley has been only follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his great leader, though, as usual, 
treading with somewhat less circumspection. Mr. 
Newman's Essay on Religvous Developments appeared 
a short time before Mr. Oakeley's letter. And in a 
Postscript to the Advertisement prefixed to the work, 
we are informed, that since the Advertisement was 
written, " the Author had joined the Catholic Church ;'' 
and he then adds, '^ It was his intention and wish to 
have carried his Volume through the press before decid- 
ing finally on this step. But when he had got some way 
in the printing, he recognized in himself a convktion of 
the truth of the conclusion to which the discussion 
leads, so clear as to supersede further deliberation." 

Now if the work here referred to were really a dw- 
cussion of the differences between the two Churches, it 
would be intelligible that the mind of the Author should 
have remained undecided on the practical question in- 
volved in it, until it was brought to an end ; — and cre« 
dible, perhaps, though certainly very strange, that his 
indecision should have continued even so much longer 
as he says it did. But it is hardly necessary to say that 
it is nothing like a discussion of the points at issue be- 
tween us and Rome, but that on all of them the Romish 
side is distinctly taken and most resolutely maintained. 
The work as in &ct, without any attempt at conceal- 
ment, from first to last, an Argument for Romanism'^ 
unmatilated and unmitigated Romanism, — as, in all its 
parts, including those most objected to by Protestants, 
the true development of the Christianity of the New 
Testament and of Primitive Antiquity. So that in 
substance the body of bis work, and his prefatory state- 
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ment; are just as irreconcilably at variance as Mr. 
Oakeley's letter and preface. Nevertheless, as Mr, 
Newman does not, so far as I remember, anywhere 
throughout the Volume, declare expressly that he has 
determined to enter the Church of Rom^, he avoids the 
contradiction in terms between the different parts of his 
work, which Mr. Oakeley appears to take pains to make 
as unequivocal and glaring as possible in his little pub- 
lication. And this leaves just the kind of difference in 
the leader's favour, which his caution, and the com- 
parative recklessness of his followers, have generally 
interposed between them and him, even in the move- 
ments in which, as in the present instance, they were 
most obviously imitating him. 



Note K.—Page 105. 

The way in which authorities are cried up and cried 
down by Tractarians, just as they are regarded as favor- 
able or adverse, is well known. But Ridley furnishes, 
I believe, a singular example of the same authority be- 
ing subject to both processes, exalted when he was sup- 
posed to be on their side, and disparaged as soon as the 
mistake was discovered. 

The part which that great Reformer took in the re- 
moval of Altars is well known. At his Visitation in 
1550 (the exact date is not ascertained) the Injunctions 
referred to in the text were issued, in which he exhorts 
* the Curates, Churchwardens, and questmen here pre- 
sent, to erect and set up the Lord^s board, after the 
form of an honest table, decently covered, in such places 
of the quire or chancel, as shall be thought meet by 
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their discretion and agreement, so that the ministers 
and communicants may have their place separated from 
the rest of the people ; and to take down and abolish all 
other altars or tables/' This was followed in the 
same year (Nov. 24) by an Order in Council, addressed 
to the Bishop,* in which it is stated, that •* The Altars 
within the more part of the Churches of the realm, upon 
good and godly considerations, are taken down,'^ but that 
they were still standing **in divers other Churches." 
And that hence much variance and contention had 
already arisen, and more was to be apprehended. To 
avoid which he is strictly charged, and commanded *^ to 
give substantial order " for the taking down of the said 
altars in all churches and chapels within his Diocese, and 
the setting up of tables in their stead. 

Some hold that this Order was procured by the Bishop 
himself, for the more effectual putting down of all oppo- 
sition. But, however that be, there seems no reason- 
able ground for doubting that it came after his Injunc- 
tions, and that he was the original mover in the 
measure. And this is the account which is to be found 
in most histories of the Reformation^ as well as in the 
best Life of this illustrious Reformer. 

The Author of Tract LXXXI., however, with the 
alacrity to believe respectable authorities on his side, 
which is so characteristic of his school, suffered himself 
to be led into a different view of Ridley's part in the 
proceeding, apparently committing himself without 
question or scruple to the guidance of Heylin — too flip- 
pant and bitter a partizan, one would suppose, for a sober 
man to follow, unless his testimony were well supported. 

* It appears by an entry in King Edward^s Journal, that letten were sent 
to every Bishop to the same effect, and Day-, Bishop of Chichester, was ac- 
tually committed to prison for refusing to obey the order. 
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He says: ''Ridley^ Bishop, of Ijondon,alth(mffh toe have 
no doubt unwillingly, enforced the mandate addressed to 
him for pulling down the Altars, which was accompa^ 
nied with so much profaneness and sacrilege. {Heylinif. 
9\ seci.)" Tract LXXXL, p. 21, note. And under this 
notion of his sentiments on this subject, the good Bishop 
is lauded strenuously in some succeeding pages, as 
' Ridley, the great upholder of Catholic Truth," p. 22, 
f Ridley, who was most imbued with the doctrines of 
the early Church, and had therein a firm resting-place," 
p. 24. And it is said, that it was through his aid that 
Cranmer (contrary perhaps to his own bias) arrived at 
the Catholic views of the Eucharist, p. 26. 

However, before the Tract was quite finished (it is 
above 400 pages long), the Author read Ridley's life, or 
at least the passage in it, which gives an account of this 
proceeding ; and by this natural process, arrived at a 
difierqnt view of the case, as regarded the facts ; and, 
at the same time, as will be seen, sensibly abated in his 
admiration of the Bishop's Catholicity. The result 
appears in the Corrigenda et Addenda ; and, whatever 
may be the efiect of the original note and its emenda- 
tion, when there are 400 pages between them, they cer- 
tainly look odd enough when placed side by side. " Rid- 
ley (it appears firom his Life, p. 325,) issued an injunc- 
tion for the setting up of Tables in the Churches 
throughout his diocese, and taking down of Altars, be- 
fore the Order in Council, and probably obtained that 
Order in consequence of the ' great opposition and cen- 
sure ' this injunction met with, as * contrary to the pre- 
sent order of Common-Prayer, and the King's proceed- 
ings.' It is stated also, in the ' Letter from the Coun- 
cil ' (as far as this may be taken as any authority, and 
not rather as asserting what they wished,) that ^ the 
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Altars within the more part of the Churches were* already 
' taken down.' It appears too, that Ridley , though minff 
the common-place ultra-Protestant statements, persuaded 
himself that he was acting in conformity to ' primitive 
practice.' It may be recollected also, in ex- 
cuse, that the Catholic doctrine of the * Communion ' 
was obscured, or nearly effaced, by the corrupt practice 
of Masses without Communion, find Ridley may have 
thought the Altars, as they then existed, were an impe- 
diment to its restoration, and hoped that the new 
* God's board * might also be considered as an ^ Altar * 
(though not in the Romish sense,) as, in the true Catho- 
lic view, the Altar is also the Table of the Lord. By 
taking an active part, with the more violent, though 
smaller ultra-Protestant party, Ridley unhappily gave 
much occasion for immediate profaneness, and for the 
ultimate suspension of doctrine, which he still held. So 
narrow is the path of Catholic Truth, &c." pp. 412, 413. 
This is rather a cool style of speaking of one who, ac- 
cording to the Author earlier in the same Tract, was 
the great upholder of Catholic truth, and who, when all 
otherlReformers, English and foreign, vacillated, found 
a sure resting-place in the doctrines of the early Church, 
&c. Still, perhaps from some recollection that he had 
committed himself to so cordial a testimony to Ridley's 
character and principles, while under a wrong impression 
as to the part which he had taken in the Altar case, the 
tone of depreciation adopted here, though distinct enough, 
is somewhat restrained. But, writing at a longer interval 
from these rash commendations, the author allows himself 
much larger licence. " We knew, before, the miserable 
history of the sacrilegious plunder and desection, under 
Bishop Ridley, and its alleged grounds, and its evil 
fruits. It changes nothing to hear of it again. But 
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our Church (it has been again and again noticed) has^ 
{since that time^ been rising towards primitive doctrine^ 
not sinking. Each change in the Liturgy has been in 
the right direction. Between us and the injunctions of 
Bishop Ridley, happily stands the blessed martyrdom 
of Archbishop Laud, to which the spirit fostered by 
those directions contributed,'* Letter from Dr. Pusey 
to the Editor of the English Churchman^ reprinted in the 
British Magazine, October 1845. In proof that he 
knew all about Bishop Ridley before, the writer refers 
thus to Tract LXXXI (of which he avows himself the 
Author). " See Heylin, Pref. to Tract LXXXI., pp. 
20, 21/'-^-which contains, as we have seen, such very 
decisive evidence, that he did not know the history of 
the proceeding referred to, until too late, — until he was 
committed to such inconvenient praise of Ridley, — and 
more especially such praise of him as a Catholic autho- 
rity, — as thoroughly acquainted with antiquity, and 
deeply imbued with reverence for it. This praise was 
well deserved. But how little it was bestowed upon any 
due consideration of his real claims, appears sufficiently 
from the anxiety to retract it which the writer evinces, 
as soon as he discovers that he was mistaken as to the 
part which Ridley had taken in the altar case. But it is 
not so easy to erase such strong testimony, unless some 
better reason can be given for retracting it, than that the 
person who has given it finds it convenient to do so. 
And it remains still on record, for all who may be dis- 
posed to be influenced by it, that the measure for re- 
moving altars from our Churches, and substituting for 
them Communion tables, originated with this great divine, 
whom Dr. Pusey describes as the great upholder of Ca^ 
tholic truth. I should hope, however, that most of my 
readers will be disposed to set due value on the autho- 
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rity of the illustrious roartjr, independently of all such 
testimony. Such persons will be interested and im- 
pressed with the proof which the following passage 
supplies, that in the time of trials — when he was led 
to review all that had been done in this matter, un- 
der the very strongest motives to consider it as in the 
sight of God, before whom he must have felt he was so 
soon to appear, — he found nothing to repent of, or 
to wish undone, in the part which he had taken in the 
work* " As for the taking down of the altars, it was 
done upon just considerations, for that they seemed to 
come too nigh to the Jews' usage: neither was the 
Supper of the Lord at any time better ministered (or) 
more duly received than in those latter days, when all 
things were brought to the rites and usage of the Pri- 
mitive Church/' — Ridley. Last Examination before 
the Commissioners. Parker Ed. p. 281. 



Note L. — Page 107. 

This strange argument has been very gravely put for- 
ward lately by Dr. Pusey, in his letter to the English 
Churchman^ on the judgment on the Stone Altar Case^ 
(reprinted in the British Magazine for October, 1845.) 
" Had the doctrine been the point in question, the judge 
would doubtless have more fully informed and explained 
himself. He could not have pronounced upon it for- 
mally, without reference to any one of our divines, who, 
in a long chain from the Reformation till now, have held 
it. It may suffice now to point out, in this respect, 
two material omissions or mistakes, in reference to the 
doctrine which, had it been in question, he would doubt- 
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less have avoided. The first is the stress on the sup- 
posed rejection of the word * Altar/ by our Church, be- 
cause it was nearly effaced from our ordinary service ; 
whereas, in the Coronation-service, it is retained 
throughout/' 

In answer to this, it ought to be quite enough to ask, is 
there any one person in the Church competent to give an 
opinion on the subject, who doubts that it was intended 
to efface the word Altar, and to substitute for it the'word 
Communion table y in all our formularies ; and that it re- 
mains in the Coronation-service solely from inadver- 
tence ? And this being the case, of what conceivable 
force or value can this point be? Surely any importance 
which the act has, as a declaration of judgment and 
principle, is in no degree, however minute, lessened by 
the fact that the design was through inadvertence not 
carried into effect in the case of one service. No doubt 
an omission, even an inadvertent one, might be of such 
a kind as to make it very doubtful whether much or any 
importance was attached to the proceeding by those who 
were engaged in it ; namely, if the particular case were 
so obvious a one that it could not be supposed to have 
escaped their observation, if they had attached so much 
importance to the work that they were about as to ex- 
ercise moderate care and diligence in the execution of it. 
And such a proof of the carelessness of the Revisers about 
what they were doing, if it existed, might perhaps be 
regarded as lessening the importance to us of what they 
have done. But, whether or not this use could be reason- 
ably and properly made of various omissions, which it 
would be easy to imagine, it is certain the particular one 
referred to cannot be relied on in this way. For the Coro- 
nation service is so much out of sight, that careful revisers 
of the Liturgy, for any purpose, might very naturally for- 
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get its existence. It is not published in our books of 
Common Prayer. Our ritualists take no notice of it. 
And, in consequence, I suppose that nothing like one out 
of every hundred clergymen has ever seen it. And if 
careful revisers of our services might easily forget the 
existence of this service, it must be plain that there is no 
ground t^hatever for arguing from the fact that the 
vrord Altar has been suffered to remain in ity that 
those who were engaged in effacing the word in our ser- 
vices generally, refgarded it as a matter of little conse- 
quence, whethet their work was performed exactly or 
not. And it is, as I said, only in the degree in which it 
proved or rendered probable such carelessness on the 
part of the Reformers, that this omission could be of the 
slightest importance in the question. 



Note M. — Page 117. 

It would be understood, without any express statement, 
that, as a matter of course, the examples of exalted piety 
in such works are all drawn from the lives of Romish 
saints; who appear in, to us, a startling juxta-position 
with the Apostles : e.ig. '* When they are l»ld, ^exam- 
ple^ that St. Paul and St« Francis believed themselves the 
chief of sinnersi^ (5ttm, p. 69). Again : '* It is enough 
to know that St. Paul and St. Francis were enlightened 
from above ** {lb. p. 80). Then, ikfeo as a matter of 
course, such writers hold up to adtnirfttion fflOfd imitation 
everything, howiever extravagant ahd erironeous, whethef 
in sfeiitim^nt <)r in priactice, which coifaes commended by 
*uch authority. Thus, instead of any sober txA scrlf)- 
tut-al scheMe for bringing the body und^^ We have tlie 
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vicious extreme or perversion of hating and maltreating 
the body by penitence ; the practice of great amteritiesg 
of obliging the soul, by force of macerations, to quit the 
flesh, that she may ascend towards God, who, being a 
pure Spirit, takes pleasure in spirit alone. {lb. pp. 183. 
184). And beyond this, we are informed, that '^ an- 
other and more efficacious mode of feeling the sufferings 
of Christ [than pious meditation upon them] is, in some 
measure, to experience them/' which is thus explained. 
'* St. Bonaventure teaches us, that this is done by look* 
ing to this Divine model of patience, and trying to feel 
in ourselves the rigour of his tortures ; and thus that we 
may know in ourselves what he suffered at the pillar, 
we. must, says this holy Doctor, discipline owrsehes to 
blood. One who sincerely loves our Lord, and who de- 
sires nothing so much as to participate in His suffer- 
ings, can thus judge best how cruel His scourging 
was, and how great the pain caused by the nails which 
pierced His Hands and His Feet." p. 193. 



This may ^rve as a specimen of the teaching which 
is provided in those works which Dr. Pusey has trans- 
lated, and adapted to the use of the Anglican Church. 
And instead of adding any further examples I will set 
down here a note on Dr. Pusey's Sermon, which, by 
mistake, was left without a separate reference* p. 118, 

Nothing can seem more distinctly opposed to the 
materializing view which connects the presence of 
Christ with the Elements themselves, than the language 
of Article XXVIII. " The Body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten ia the Supper, only after .an heavenly 
and spiritual manner. And tub, mean whereby the 
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Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper, is 
Faith/* However, even this very distinct statement, as 
it seems to be, is made to give countenance to the very 
view which it appears so clearly framed to keep out. " I 
would state it [the teaching of the Church] in connexion 
with, or in the words of our Formularies. It is, that 
the ' Body and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's Supper ; 
(Church Catechism) that they are conveyed by means of 
the elements, in that the Article (Art. XXVIII.) says, 
that ' the Body of Christ is given^ taken, and eaten in 
the Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual man- 
ner ;' for the word ' given,' as opposed to ' taken and 
received,' implies, as has been remarked (Knox on the 
Use and Import of the Eucharistic Symbols. Remains^ 
t. i. p. 170) that It accompanies in some mysterious 
way, the distribution of the elements, in that It is 
* given ' by the Priest, and * taken and received * by the 
Communicants ;" — Dr. Pusey's ' Letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford,' p. 126. (See also a Note to the same effect 
in the Preface to his Sermon, p. v.) I do not know 
what may be thought of this point, but if it need an 
answer, I am sure that Hooker has provided one with 
which we may be well satisfied. He is commenting on 
the words of the Lord, " Take, eat, this is my body ; 
drink ye all of this, this is my blood," — which are embo- 
died in our Conmiunion Service, and no doubt referred 
to in the Article. '^ If we doubt what those admirable 
words may import, let him be our teacher for the mean- 
ing of Christ, to whom Christ was himself a school- 
master ; let our Lord's Apostle be his interpreter ; 
content we ourselves with his explication. My body, the 
communion of my body, My blood, the communion of my 
blood. Is there anything more expedite, clear, and 
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easy) than that as Christ is termed our life, because, 
through him, we obtain life, so the parts of this Sacra- 
ment are his body and blood, for that they are so to us 
who, receiving them, receive that by them which they 
are termed ? The bread and cup are his body and blood, 
because they are causes instrumental upon the receipt 
whereof the participation of his body and blood ensu- 
eth. For that which produceth any certain effect, is 
not vainly nor improperly said to be that very effect 

whereunto it tendeth The real presence of 

Christ's most blessed body and blood is not therefore to 
be sought for in the Sacrament, but in the worthy re- 
ceiver of the Sacrament. 

*' And with this the very order of our Saviour's words 
agreeth : first, ' take and eat ;' then, ' this is my Body 
which was broken for you :' first, * drink ye all of this;' 
then foUoweth, ' this is my Blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.' 
I see not which way it should be gathered by the words 
of Christ, when and where the bread is his body, or the 
cup his blood, but only in the very heart and soul of 
him which receiveth them. As for the Sacraments they 
really exhibit, but for aught we can gather out of that 
which is written of them, they are not really, nor do 
really contain in themselves, that grace which, with 
them, or by them, it pleaseth God to bestow." — E. P. 
Book V.^ ch. Ixvii. vol. ii. p. 449. Keble's Ed. 

It ought to be superfluous to say anything to show 
that this coincides with the view which our Church 
intends to give of this Doctrine. But if any proof were 
needed that this illustrious writer explains truly the 
language of Article XXVIIL, it is abundantly sup- 
plied by the next Article. It states, " The wicked 
and such as be void of a lively faith, although they 
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do carnally and visibly press with their teeth* (as StV 
AngTistine saith) the Sacrament 'of the Bbdy'ahd 
Blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they partakenr 

of Christ : but, rather, to their «otidemnat!6n, 9o 

* 

eat and drink the sign or SACRABfSurr of so mat a 
thing/' From this it ought to be plain that the Chifrch 
intends that the efiect of consecratFon is to make the 
Elements, not the Body and Blood of Christy but the 
Sign or Sacrament of His Body and Blood ; aiid that 
it is the faith of the recipient by which: it is made to 
him the Body and Blood of Christ. 



Note l^.—Page 123. 

Two letters from Dr. Pusey appeared in the English 
Churchman^ the object of which was, he says, "(if it be ' 
God's will,) to remove in the minds of some, the anxiety ' 
occasioned by the two late decisions in the Court of 
Arches." He hopes that it may have a tranquillizing 
effect on such persons, to know that he cannot attach 
any weight whatever to what on, he things, rather a 
hasty view, fuis disturbed them. 

He begins with the Stone Altar Case ; on which he says 
** that he cannot feel the weight of the decision i/^on4tJ^ 
His reasons are, that a judge^s *' obiter dicta have ilb'iegd ^ 
force at all. They may have just that weight >irt>icK' is " 
attached to his personal knowledge of the subjecit '[Whlim 
Dr. Pusey labours to show is, in the present instance, 
very slender] but they have no legal &rce/' Setling - 
them aside, then, he proceeds to consider what was the 
point at issue, and what therefore was really decided in 
the case. Upon this Dr. Pusey is very distinct, but, I 
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believe, in very grettt eiior. He says,-^" Id the present 
caiCf at it well known, Uie otUjr question at issue was 
th& Ifgahty of the faculty gianted for erecting a stone 
altar, whicli (alUiough I believe accidentally) was ' im- 
moveable."'. Now X will not venture to say tbat it is 
well known, but I believe it ought to be, that the ques- 
tioa stated by Dr. Pusey as the only one at issue, was 
really not at issoe at alL Those for whom Dr. Pusey is 
intexeBted, seem to have very carefully avoided putting 
this question in issue. The faculty originally granted 
was for repairing the Church, , and restoring it as near 
as might be to the original design, and according to a 
design and plan deposited in the registry of the Court 
(of the Chancellor of the diocese of £ly). In the pro- 
gress of these repairs and restorations, an offer was made 
of a stone Communion-tablei* and stone Credence- table. 
The offer was accepted, and both were erected. When 
the works were complete, it was necessary to obtain a 
faculty, ratifying and confirming that already obuiued ; 
" and also (so far as may not be comprised therein) the 
restorations, renovations, repairs, alterations, erectioos, 
and other works in the said Church and chancel, spe- 
cified in the aforesaid report," &c. Now, in the report 
here referred to, this erection is not described as an 
altar, but a Communion'tqh^. So that the confirmatory 
facul^^ Mplied for ani^ granted in the Diocesan Court, 
was, " n,9.t"to;^.ft f,^PB,? altar, but' for a Communion-^Bfr/c," 
as jhp jf^dge.i.n.,the Court of Arches distinctly states 
in his j)^gjn,^;»^ .nr;, .-■■,. ,. -■..■ 

• How lliii ardcle in qijMtisn ™ diMgniled in (tie cbnuuanididoiu'be. 
twMB lt« d^or utd tbMk «ba dirwtcd tb» raiialM, auidot l« known; II 
TeiF.trenbablf yn* •pokug ^,bj titaa, m Uw/waiid useDen% fekm of bf 
othcn, M a 'tone olfor. But it appeara fram the judgment that in Mating ths 
oBef IntBe-purfUenftirAeeiMiftnnnribBirifciftwil^, theaboTcaikignnlioD 

1ir» the fM Ubtd. , ' . ; , ' . - 

2 A 
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From Dr. Pusey's statemeiit one would naturally col- 
lect that the directors of the repairs came manfully into 
court (by the churchwardens), and said, * We have 
erected an altar, or a stone altar^ in the Church, and 
we pray for a faculty to confirm the act/ And that the 
judge said in substance: 'I find that the altar in ques- 
tion is *' immoveable ;" that it is *' a stone structure of 
amazing weight and dimensions, immoveably fixed;" 
that it is not " capable of being removed save by the 
aid of powerful machinery;^' that it is "firmly embedded 
in concrete below the floor of the Church, and that floor 
covered with encaustic tiles/' &c. And therefore I 
cannot grant the faculty prayed for.' How far this is 
from a correct view of what was asked for, has already 
appeared ; and, as might be supposed, it is just as far 
from fairly representing the nature and grounds of the 
refusal. That the restorers had put up what they and 
others would regard and call a stone altar, cannot be 
doubted ; and that if the faculty had been granted, it 
would be said that the legality of stone altars was esta- 
blished, can be as little doubted. But they appear never 
to have imagined that they could obtain legal sanction 
for the act, if they so described it. And accordingly, in 
asking the court to sanction the erection, they did not 
venture to style the structure an altar, but called it a 
Communion'tabi£. The incumbent, in resisting the ap- 
plication, contended that the structure was ** a stone 
altar, or altar-table, such as is erected and used with, 
the credence-table for idolatrous and heretical purposes, 
in popish countries ; that the rubrics and canons require 
that the Communion-table should be of wood, and 
moveable.'' On the other hand, the church-wardens deny 
that it is "an altar, or such as is used in popish coun- 
tries for idolatrous and heretical purposes." And the 
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judge in effect said : ' It is not enough that the struc- 
ture is called a tables or so made that it may in some 
sense appear to be entitled to the name, I must be 
satisfied that it is a table within the meaning of the ru- 
brics, general laws^ canons, and constitutions ecclesias- 
tical of our Church, looking at them, both in their ex- 
press enactn^ents, and in their natural meaning and fair 
construction, I find that it very plainly is not; and 
this being the case, I need not, and therefore will not, 
determine whether it is an altar or not. I am satisfied 
that it is not such a Communion-table as is lawful in 
our Church, and therefore I will not sanction it.' 

And this disposes of a point which Dr. Pusey makes, 
and apparently regards as a very decisive one, " On this 
question of its being * immoveable,' great stress was 
laid. The judge went in person to inspect it, ' to 
enable him to judge and form his own opinion ;' for 
which, of course f there had heen no need, had the fact of 
its being an altar of stone or wood been decisive of the 
question^ Now this point would perhaps be of some 
value, if the restorers had acknowledged that it was an 
altar ; but, as they maintained it to be a Communion* 
table^ it might have been very necessary, or at least very 
satisfactory, that the judge should see it with his own 
eyes, to enable him the better to determine whether it 
was such a Communion-table as he could in any way 
sanction, conformably with our ecclesiastical rules and 
principles. 

And in the same way we have a suflScient account too 
of all those statements which occur in the judgment, of 
its weighty immoveability, manner of setting, &c. which 
Dr. Pusey refers to, as if he thought that, unless a struc- 
ture united all the qualities and properties of the parti- 
cular one before the court, it would be untouched by 

2 A 2 
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this sentence. They are evidently introduced by the 
judge to mark how very flagrant the case was ; to show 
how glaringly and outrageously the structure was at 
variance with what is contemplated as a Communion- 
table in the rubrics, canon, &c. referring to the subject. 
What that is, the judge very distinctly states. At the 
outset he lays ddwn the question as simply a question 
on the construction of the rubrics in the Booh of Com- 
mon Prayer, confirmed by the Act of Uniformity, 18 and 
14 Car, II. and the canon o/ 1603. He says afterwards : 
'' If this is a Communion*table within the provisions and 
meaning of the statute (as I call it), the court cannot 
hold that it is an 'innovation/ and on that ground, re- 
fuse to confirm the faculty ; on the other hand, if it be 
not a Communion-table within the meaning of the law, to 
be collected from the sources to which I have alluded, then 
the court would be bound to refuse the faculty prayed for. 
If the rvhrics have expressly decided that a Communion- 
table should be of wood, and not fixed, but moveable, 
the court could not authorize the erection of a stone 
table fixed to the wall or floor of the Church ; and if^ on 
a consideration of the authorities, it should appear that, 
according to the construction of the word ' table * in the 
rubrics and canons, it should be of wood and moveable, 
the court must proceed in precisely the same manner as 
if it had been expressly so declared. I repeat, therefore, 
that the question is, whether this is a Communion-table 
or not, within the meaning of the canon and rubrics.*' 

Before he proceeds to settle what that meaning is, he 
states the facts of the case ; and he then investigates the 
meaning of '* table " in the canons and rubrics. This 
he does through a history of the various Orders and In- 
junctions which have been issued upon the subject, and 
the proceedings taken in consequence since the beginning 
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of the Reformation. This investigation he brings down 
regularly to the Restoration, — "when the present 
Prayer Book and rubric were framed ; when the term 
* table ^ was introduced, and the Communion-table re- 
mained in the same situation as from the time of Eliza- 
beth ; that is, that it was of wood, not stone ; and move- 
able, not fixed. The next question is^ has any alteration 
been since made ? In the rubrics of the present Book 
of Common Prayer the term * table* is repeatedly intro- 
duced, and in several places consistent only with the 
idea of an ordinary table of wood, which is moveable. 

My opinion therefore is, that, according to the 

true construction of the rubric, this is not a Communion- 
table vrithin the intent and meaning of the rubric, which 
meant a wooden table, capable of being removedy and 
not an immoveable stone table/' 

Dr. Pusey states that '* three counsel, who have 
carefully examined the question, have published their 
unanimous opinion, that a stone Table, if moveable, is 
still legal/' Their opinion would be very strong evi- 
dence of what is legal, if there were no judicial decision 
on the question. But when there is, it can be no pre- 
sumption to hold by it, even in opposition to such high 
authority. But perhaps their opinion is only intended 
to explain the law as established by this sentence. If this 
be the case, it may seem hard for one unlearned in the 
law to free himself from the charge of great presump- 
tion in dissenting from this professional explanation^ 
And so no doubt it would be, if there were any am- 
biguity or obscurity in the sentence itself. But in the 
present instance there is really no need of professional 
help to interpret it, for nothing can be more distinct and 
clear than the learned Judge's language. He states, 
with the utmost distinctness, that the Rubric and Canon 
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require that the Communion-table should be made of 
wood, and moveable. And if so» it certainly does not seem 
to require any professional knowledge or experience to 
enable us to pronounce confidently for ourselyes^ that it 
cannot be legal, if it be either of stone or immoveable. 

Dr. Pusey further saysi — " It is also remarkable that 
the Judge expressly says, ' In coming to this conclu*- 
sion, I do not go so far as to admonish the Church- 
wardens to remove it. All I can do is, to refuse to 
confirm the sentence of the Court below.' " 

And upon this the learned Doctor remarks : — " I con- 
clude then, as I began, that I cannot regard this judg* 
ment as afiecting doctrine, though doctrine was inci- 
dentally introduced by the Judge, because it formed no 
part, either of the question before the Courts or of the 
judgment finally pronounced. Bather the judgment, 
in that it declares the Court could not order even that 
the immovable stone altar should be removed, concedes 
whatever doctrine is involved by it.'' 

The first part of this comment is intelligible, though, 
I think„ very erroneous. In this case, at least, it seems 
very certain^ that, not merely the incidental sayings of 
the Judge, but the very grounds of his sentence, do de- 
cidedly afiect doctrine. But though it is a very great 
mistake to say that they do not, one can easily under- 
stand how a man might think that he had reason for such 
an assertion. But what is one to make of the other 
position — viz. that the Judge has conceded whatever 
doctrine is involved by it, {i.e, by, or rather in the im- 
moveable stone altar,) when he states that the Court 
could not order its removal ? Even if the passage in 
the judgment referred to by Dr. Pusey meant what he 
seems to think it means, it would supply no foundation 
whatever for such an inference. If the Judge, at the 
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same time that he declared the stone altar to be contrary 
to the Rubrics and Canons of our Church', were obliged 
to add, Still unfortunately I have no power of ordering 
its removal, — I do not see how he would be conceding 
the doctrine referred to. He would be saying, — ^You 
are acting against the laws and principles of our Church, 
but I cannot prevent or punish you. This would be, no 
doubt, conceding enough for the purposes of those whose 
anxiety is, not to avoid breaking the law, but to be se- 
cure of doing so with impunity ; but it would be some* 
thing very different from conceding the doctrine referred 
to by Dr. Pusey, or any other. 

But I need hardly say that this is not what the Judge's 
words mean. Indeed it is hard to believe that Dr. Pusey 
could have thought that it was. His ibeaning is evident 
and very clear. In the case, the Incumbent, having re- 
sisted unsuccessfully in the Diocesan Court the granting 
of a faculty, for which the Churchwardens applied, to 
confirm the erection of this stone Communion-table, ap- 
pealed in the Court of Arches against the decision. The 
Judge, on this appeal, could only reverse or confirm the 
decision in whole or in part. But if the case had come 
before the Court in a difierent way — if the Incumbent 
had prayed the Diocesan Court for an order to remove 
a structure which the Churchwardens had erected in his 
Church in his absence, and without his privity and 
consent, and which he alleged to be illegal — and if, 
failing in the Court below, he had appealed, — no one can 
doubt that if the Court above regarded the structure in 
question as illegal, it would be warranted and bound to 
grant the prayer, and to direct the removal. And if 
this be the case, how the doctrine involved in the im* 
moveable stone altar, whatever that be, is conceded by 
what the Judge says, — which so manifestly has reference. 
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«— <not to the fttate of the kw, not eron to^tbe powers of 
the Court, but simply to the form i^ the action — passes 
my comprehension^ 

: On the whole, I cannot but- think that Dr. Pusey has 
been singularly ansuoctosful in tbi» attempt to weaken 
or destroy the force of this important deeision. 
• As to the other ease, Mr. Oakeley's-^I have already 
spoken Sofully iiponit, and upon the part taken by Dr. 
Pusey in connection with it, that I shall not find it ne- 
cessary to dw^ upon it in the same way. 

Dr. Pusey has no scruple in describing it as '^ simply 
a severe act, crushing an individual." And of the very 
peculiar strain in which he descants on the severity ex- 
ercised towards the individual in question^ I have already 
given a sufficient specimen. — ^pp.^ 97*^99, notcr The 
chief practical object of the letter in referenoe to the 
case, however, seems to be to show that the sentence 
only applies to the particular case before the Court, and 
that it therefore needs have no effect upon those who 
hold with Mr. Oakeley, but who will so far profit by his 
example as not to publish their opinions in the same way. 

His mode of proving this point furnishes, I think, even . 
a more curious specimen of the indirecineiBoihis school, 
than his reasoning on the Stone Altar case, which .we 
have just gone through. 

He has one wholesale way of disposing of all that oc- 
curs in the course of the judgment which appears un&- 
vourable. to the position that he maintains, — ^viz. that the 
case was undefended, and therefore the judgment has no 
force as a precedent in point of law ; nor has it morally 
any force upon the conscience, as it is foimded upon an 
ex parte view of the case. But, besides an abundance of 
disparaging things which are said of the judgment on the 
score of fairness, (but, ^* of course, not said in disrespect to 
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the judge/') it is subjected to a detailed criticism to show 
how iittle consideration any opinions which it contains 
upon the principles of our Church deserve. Those who 
are acquainted with the style of the School will easily 
understand how this is done« The Judge does not ad^ 
mit the interpretation of the Articles advocated in Tract 
90y though his judgment was delivered after the reason- 
ing in the Tract had been sustained by the historical ar- 
guments in Mr. Oakeley's defence of it. And so I>r. 
Pusey has no difficulty in showing that he speaks in 
ignorance or disregard of our eminent divines, who are 
as usual made to support views from which the most 
Romanizing among them would have recoiled. 

But into all this we need not enter, as it is nothing 
which has not in various shapes met us again and again. 
What I chiefly intended to draw attention to, was, the 
reasons why the judgment leaves others free ^' whose 
private opinions may, more or less, correspond with 
Mr. Oakeley's.'* First, then, the Judge "pointedly 
condemns the maintenance only of certain doctrines ; '* 
and, secondly, he " in different ways, either ei^pressly 
or by implication, admits the mode of subscription, 
which was the one object which Mr. Oakeley wished to 
establish." 

The way in which Dr. Pusey supports the second point 
(for I will consider it first,) is : 1. That the Judge admits 
that he had no right to pass judgment upon the sense in 
which Mr. Oakeley signed, or supposed himself entitled 
to sign the Articles. 2. That he further admits that he 
had no right to inquire what Mr. Oakeley may have said 
or done in the University. And 8. That, severe as the 
sentence is, it leaves him in possession of his prefer- 
ment, which he held by virtue of his subscription. 

Now in reply it is quite enough to say, 1. That all 
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that the first statement amounts to is, that the question 
before the Court was not concerning the sense in which 
Mr. Oakeley sub3cribed the Articles ; that this is not 
the ofience with which he stood charged before the 
Court, and on which the Judge had judicially to pro- 
nounce.* 

2. The second statement referred to by Dr. Pusey, 
taking it as he gives it, would amount to neither more 
nor less than this — that the Judge had no jurisdiction 
within the University, and that the acts of Mr. Oakeley, 
qua a member of the University, were not the pro- 
per subjects of inquiry in that Court.f And how this, 

* Such poBBages occur from time to time in the Judgment, in adverting to acta, 
of the legal guilt of which no doubt can be entertained, but with which, for thia 
reason, the Judge declares that he has nothing to do. Thus, e. g. we find in 
another place : ^ He says, * I do not follow out a particular line of action, 
either in public at priyate, with any view of maJking converts to Rome.^ l^fr. 
Oakeley in this proceeding, is not accused of doing so ; whether he has been 
accused elsewhere of doing so, the Court is not called upon to consider, and 
has no means of inquiring." Does Dr. Fusey infer from this that the Judge 
admitted that a clergyman of the Church of England who exerted himself to 
make concerts to the Church of Rome, could not be made amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Court ? 

f It would appear indeed that the Judge did not even say so much. I find in 
the Report of the Judgment published in the Notes 0/ Cases, &c. Vol. iv. Trin. 
T. 1 845, that, after reading the passages in Mr. Oakeley*8 letter to the Bishop, 
which refer to what had taken place in the University, he adds; *^ So much (4 
the Letter it was necessary to read as introductory to what follows. Whether 
Mr. Oakeley*s explanation proved satisfiustory to the learned body to wiiich it 
was addressed, or whether, if he concurred in Mr. Ward*s opinion, he might 
continue to hold his situation in the University, ' without the suspicion of 
dishonesty or disingenuousness,^ is a question for Mr. Oakeley and the Uni- 
versity to settle ; this Court has no jurisdiction in this mkitat. But when 
Mr. Oakeley comes forward as a minister of the Church of England to o£fer an 
explanation of his own conduct to the Bishop of his Diocese, it is no longer a 
question between the University of Oxford and Mr. Oakeley, but is a ques- 
tion decidedly between him and his Diocesan and the Church to which he 
belongs. The doctrine he claims a right to hold and profess is a proper and 
legitimate matter of inquiry in this Court,^ &c. Having referred to this Re- 
port of the Case, I may mention, that having had an opportunity of seeing it 
since the Charge was printed, I find that, as stated in the less perfect report 
which I had at first access to, (see aniey pp. 100, 101) the Judge did very 
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** either expressly or by implication, admits the mode of 
subscription" for which Mr* Oakeley contended, passes 
ordinary comprehension. 

3. And the third point is very much akin to both the 
foregoing^ Dr. Pusey maintains that the sentence itself 
** implies, nay sanctions, the very mode of subscription, 
for maintaining whibh publicly Mr. Oakeley was con- 
demned." And the way in which he makes out this 
strong assertion is as follows ; after enlarging upon the 
severity of the sentence, he adds : — "Yet in this ex- 
tremity of severity, the judgment does not call in 
question his right to retain his preferment, although 
claiming (as he was understood) to hold all Roman doc- 
trine ; rather it concedes it. For instead of depriving 
him of his preferment, according to the statute of Eli- 
zabeth, the Judge, * being bound by no rules whatever 
in the apportionment of the punishment,' expressly 
waives it. Thus Mr. Oakeley is suspended from those 
functions which he is not charged with having abused ; 
[Author's italics] (the Judge Expressly says, * that Mr. 
Oakeley does abstain from teaching, as he expresses 
himself in this letter, no doubt can exist of the fact,*) 
and most of which — i, e. all ministerial functions, except 
preaching — could not be so abused; yet his right of 
holding preferment, by virtue of his subscription, is not 
impugned. The Court, certainly, while it crushes Mr. 
Oakeley, concedes with one hand as much as it takes 
away with the other.^' 

It is very difficult to believe that Dr. Pusey can 
really suppose that he is here fairly representing the 
bearing of the sentence upon Mr. Oakeley 's views of 

minutely and fully compare the Articles and the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent upon those points on which the Churches differ, so as to exhibit yery 
satis&ctorily the grounds on which his conclusion rested. 
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subscription 9 or the state of the. law on that point as 
laid down by the Judge. But as there is much danger 
that others may be misled by it, it seems worth-while 
to give the true state of the case. 

In the first place then^ if, as Dr. Pusey states, the 
Judge had expressly waived the statute of Elisabeth or 
the penalty imposed by it, how would this be conceding 
Mr. Oakeley*s fight to retain his preferment ? Would it 
not be asserting or plainly implying the contrary ? 
Would it not be sayingi By the law, Mr- Oakeley's pre- 
ferment is forfeit, (or will be so unless he retracts,) but 
I am disposed, having the discretion, to punish him 
more leniently>? Now one man might think this lenity 
a wise^ another an unwise, exercise of the discretion of 
the Court ; but could any one regard it as implying, n&y 
sanctioning^ the mode of subscription which Mr. Oakeley 
contended for ? 

But, in point of fact, it was not the Judge who waived 
this act, but the promoter of the suit. Mr. Oakeley 
was not charged with an ofience under the Act, nor was 
the penalty to be inflicted under the Act, prayed for. The 
charge was that, having subscribed the thirty^nine Arti- 
cles, and the three Articles of the S6th Ccmon, and having 
been licensed in the Diocese of London, he had notwith- 
standing maintained doctrines directly contrary or re- 
pugnant to the true usual literal meaning of the Articles 
of Religion, some or one of them. And the prayer in 
the concluding article was that he " be duly and canoni- 
eally corrected and punished, according to the gravity 
of his offence, and the exigency of the law.'' And 
when, in the course of the argument, reference was 
made to the Act of Elizabeth, the Court said : " You 
refer to the 13th Eliz. c. 12, which imposes a penalty 
only in case of the party refusing to revoke his error : 
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do you meitn to call upon the Court to pronounce sen-* 
tence of deprivation^ without calling on Mr. Oakeley in 
the first instance to retract f " The Advocate answers : 
" I should not press a sentence to that extent." Court: 
"What is your prayer then?" Advocate: "Revoca- 
tion of his license, and a prohibition to officiate/' S6 
that the Act was not waived by the Judge, but by the 
Promoter of the suit. And the Judge states this dis- 
tinctly when he is proceeding to sentence. He says-^ 
" If this had been a proceeding under the statute of 
Elizabeth/ Mr. Oakeley must have been called on ta 
retract his errors, and if he refused, he would be de- 
prived of any preferment he held. But the proceeding 
is under the general law, by which the punishment i» 
left to the discretion of the Court, according to the 
gravity of the offence, and the exigency of the law ; the 
Court was bound by no rule in apportioning the punish- 
ment, and must, for the sake of the public, inflict such 
a penalty as may have the effect of preventing others 
from falling into the same errors/' 

Now^ with this plain passage before him, is it cre- 
dible that any one could really take the view of the case 
which Dr. Pusey so confidently gives? He says that 
the right to subscribe in Mr. Oakeley *s sense is coo-' 
ceded^ for he holds his preferment by virtue of his sub*> 
scrip tion, and he is left in possession of it. The Judges 
says, the state of the law is, th^t if Mr. Oakeley had 
been charged under a certain statute, I should have had 
no discretion, I could not have left him in possession of 
his preferment. He remains in enjoyment of it, not 
because the law does not reach to his deprivation, but 
because the suit against him has been conducted mer- 
cifully, and the Promoter has so brought his charges aS' 
to save him from this penalty. — Immunity from 
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punishment, must be granted from time to time to the 
clearest offences^ not merely when the fistct is not 
established against the offender, but when he is not 
charged with it according to the forms of law.' This 
kind of immunity Mr. Oakeley enjoys, so far as this 
Act of Elizabeth is concerned. How does this concede 
anything as to his principle of subscription ? 

Lastly, I will say a word on Dr. Pusey's first point, 
which I postponed the consideration of, until we had 
gone through the second. It is, that the Judgment 
only condemns the maintenance, not the holding , of 
Mr. Oakeley's views. It seems to me to exhibit 
very strikingly the hollow and insincere character 
of the system. What the Judge declares is, '* that 
Mr. Oakeley had advisedly maintained and affirmed 
doctrines directly contrary and repugnant to those of 
the Church of England, so as to render himself liable to 
Ecclesiastical censure." As Dr. Pusey points out, he 
acknowledges that he does not sit to inquire into what 
opinions Mr. Oakeley holds, or to punish him for 
holding, but for maintaining^ certain opinions. The 
Judge does distinctly state this, and if he did not state 
it, it must have been understood ; for a man's opinions 
cannot be known until they are maintained — ^that 
is, professed or declared. Under our law no Judge^ 
ecclesiastical or other, has the power of inquiring 
into any man's opinions with a view to punishing 
them. Such an inquisitorial power is happily a 
stranger to our constitution. But this is true^ 
whatever are the opinions in question. It applies as 
much to views and doctrines which Dr. Pusey would 
look upon with horror as heterodox and heretical, as to 
those which he looks on with favour. The immunity 
which it grants is irrespective of the nature and quality" 
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of the opinions; it is granted to their ^2^d opinions, vu- 
divulged, and therefore not the subject of judicial cen- 
sure or investigation. But then we must look a little 
farther, and ask why is the maintenance of the views in 
question punishable ? The Judgment tells us, because 
they are doctrines directly contrary and repugnant to 
those of the Church of England, This is the Judgment 
of the Court. It is only on this ground that any pun- 
ishment is inflicted on Mr. Oakeley, or any censure 
pronounced on him. And this being the case, what is: 
to be thought of the teacher who tells his disciplea, The 
Judge has declared that these doctrines are directly 
contrary and repugnant to those of the Church of 
England, and that, if convicted of imiintainmg them, 
you miist be punished; but he at the same time acknow- 
ledges that so long as you only hold them without main" 
taining them he cannot punish you ; and therefore I tell 
you that his Judgment leaves you free whether you: 
hold these doctrines ** more or less !" What is to be 
thought of such teaching as this, and what of the 
system which tolerates it ? 

Dr. Pusey pleads more especially for Tractarians 
of a class to which he seems to profess himself to 
belong, — who have not advanced so far as Mr.- 
Oakeley ; who are not prepared to aflSrm all Roman 
doctrine, and who, on the other hand, do not wish to 
deny or renounce any such doctrine ; they do not wish 
to deny what must after all (they think) he true ; they 
do not wish to he committed to a system which would 
keep out of sight the ultimate reunion of our own with 
the rest of the Western Church. — How far this state of 
mind is compatible with a sound state of religious prin- 
ciple and feeling, I shall not attempt here to decide. 
But Dr. Pusey determines that it, at all events, is a 
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state untouched bjr the Judgpinijti lliAtr. i{h.|(i|cjt,~j f^ 
class of peraons were not only net Vefoietn^Cwj^jtff} 
dicially, but they were not even in the ifn;igfi'fi,j^j^ ^^ 
that the; are thereibre not alluded to. u).tbB-.JIf44gm^^ 
This maybe aU very true, h»}t..U ,by,;gp,fl^e^.,£9tlQJi5f( 
that they are not afiecte^ fV'L''' <A^^ ^ ^^^.^r'PUAt. 
be apparent on a mQineat'8refiecti9n,itJiajt.thej.ajcfu»^, 
ore within t&e T»oge of the Judgment, np^ 1^ Ui^ti tbf^ 
who were more, directly before thpJwdgfi . FocwhenbaJ 
determiQ^ that the Koman doctricie op^cet^ain pqintB.^ 
ti^recttt/ contrary and repugnant to that contained in. 
rtie Articles, does he not as decidedly condemn those who. 
refuse to renounce, as those who actually hold, this doc-^ 
trine ? Dot's he not, in fact, declare that ail who havp, 
honesU^ signed the Articles have renounced this, doc- , 
trine.? And does he not therefore, by an inevitable iii^,^ 
ference^ declare that all who h^ve net renounced il bfti;©, 
not honestly signed the Articley_^ j^^^^^^ij ^^^^ ^^^^ 



NoteO.— i>oj/e 124. ,,.„"„,.,, |7. .,;,",,;[ 

I.^ive thfl satire of Mr.^ewfnafl'9 p|9fe,.,^^il^,]tflh 
verify my abstract of it in.the^testj .pigtcj^,^,(i^,fi^#i;^^,3 
without such, an aujtlienticalio^^ gjjij^j^APp^^^fltffi^o 
rated aad.uflfair... ,^ ,^, . .__^^ ,.;,■.,:.,.-.■.,■, „,,;i.,^m; nasd 

" Such <:pnyer8ipnB .to J>e C^HK^t-^frfi^W^^^Jfep 
occurred among us,'a;;e, for ^e most,p^, fi^^jjk^mi^^^ 
to March,, 1841; fi:pm which.da^ fiuf C^i^-^HEiffcr 
various ways, and through Vftridits^o;f,.h^|;^^^^t^k^,^ 
aside, and that the Fro^sta^|i,gide,.jn,^,ff^)^^, r 
questioqs of the day...'the a.u^opti^,.j^|jp,^e(5^j)^(jp^„, 
to the condemnation of, iJp.^,gf *^.'.,'^^f|5f«>%'^r3 
TijoeV.by tVtinterpos^tig9,^Ieflae4,^e^ujji^,m,hw,, 
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dWA feefiiig»9 of the madn^^ght of a great responsibiKty ; 
iS^ r^i^onsitiilityj^ whicli up to that timie attached to him; 
of fiiecrldittitog ifeligioas views, which^ however primitive, 
hofwever necessary for our Church, however sanctiotied by 
her writers, tended, without a strong safeguard, towards 
the tlieolog*y of Rome. Till then, whatever happened 
amiss in the spread of Catholic doctrine, might be sup- 
posed to flow as a direct result from that one cause 
wliicb alone seemed in operation, the advocacy of patris- 
dcal theology I and of its advocates, the remedy and 
correction of all irregularities in the direction of Rome 
might fairly be demanded. But the state of the cas^ 
was changed, when persons in station interfered with 
the work, and took the matter into their own hands. In 

* 

saying this, the author has no wish at all to rid himself 
of such responsibility as really belongs to him. That 
there are portions of what he has written, which have 
become the disposing cause of certain tendencies to 
Rome, now existing, he does not deny ; but theological 
principles and views have little influence on the mind 
holding them, without the stimulus of external circum- 
stances. Many a man might have held an abstract 
theory about the Catholic Church to which it was diffi- 
cult to adjust our own, — ^might have admitted a suspicion, 
or even painful doubts about the latter, yet never have 
been impelled onwards, had our rulers preserved the 
qniesceiice of fonher years ; but it is the corroboration 
of a presiint, living, and energetic heterodoxy, which 
realizes' and ihaketr them practical ; it has been the re- 
cent speeches and acts of authorities, who had so long 
been tolerant of Protestant error, which have given to 
inquiry and to theory its force and its edge. Such tole- 
ration of Catholic doctrine may have been impossible or 
wrong; that is another question, with which private 

2 B 
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persons have no right to interlbre ;^till i% jxmybf.^.i^Qt, 
that the want of it has been tbj9 cav^^ of , jeci^i^t\s^Q^- 
sions/' — Seemons bearing Son t^Vp^* .ofJhefJDayt,]?p» 
385,386^ note. ...,., 



Note IS^-^Page 160- 

If it be doubtful whether we may acceptably ofibr.to 
God any service which He has not Himself enjoined^ 
at least it must be certain that no offering which we 
bring to Him, however costly it be, can be other than 
very displeasing to Him, if it be made in disregard of 
the principles and rules which He has actually laid 
down for us in His word. And whatever be ob^cijicp ^ 
the passages in Holy Writ which refer to. refraining 
from marriage, this much is very clear, — rthat all men can' 
not exercise this particular act of self-denial. And, rnqre^ 
over, it seems plain from the language of our Blessed 
Lord Himself, that it is only those to whom it is giv^n, 
who are to exercise it. While the great Apostle giyps it 
as his deliberate decision^ that for those tQ whom it is ^qt 
given, it is better to marry. So that it must be appa* 
rent how little in accordance with the will of Crod it is, 
(could it be doubted indeed if we had no such direct 
authority ? ) that men should be dedicated ^ to . this 
course of life, either by others choosing it for tbem» or by 
their own choice, before they can know themselves, or 
know what they are renouncing, or what they are choos- 
ing. And yet, in the way of exalting this " heroic virtue^^' 
we are told, that many of the saints have been conspicuous 
almost from their cradles for panting after, holy virginpfjf.^ 
{St. Begay p. 139.J And of the Saint in whose life this 

* This ought to have been referred to as Note P. 
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passage ogcuts, it is stated that " In very childhood God 
inspired het with an ardent love for holy virginity."p. 137 
But it was not merely that children were filled with 
what, in the fanatical language of these books, is called 
** a covetousness of chastity/' but they are encouraged 
by mature saints to determine their future way of life 
upon such impulses. St. German sees in a crowd ** a 
little girl about six years old, who appeared to him to 
have the radiance of an angel on her countenance.' 
He requests her to open her mind to him, and "confess 
whether she intended to adopt the holy life of a virgin, 
and become one of the spouses of Christ. She declared 
that such was her desire^ and that she had cherished it 
for some time^ and entreated him to add his sanction 
and benediction. Having exhorted her to persevere in 
her purpose,^' &c. No. IX. St. German^ p. 140. So too 
in the life of St. Edmund, we are told that when at 
Oxford, at twelve years of age^ " his chief desire was to 
preserve his body in purity, spotless, and inviolate. He 
sought spiritual counsel in this matter from a certain 
Priest, famed for his wisdom and discretion, to whom 
his mother had given him in charge. Under his guidance 
he resolved to make a 'private vow of perpetual continence 
before God and the ever Virgin Mother. Entering a 
church, accordingly, he knelt before an image of our 
Lady, and earnestly prayed for succour and strength to 
keep his vow.*' He did not stop here, but proceeded to 
ratify his vow by the following very singular ceremony ; 
** having two rings made, with the words of the Angel, 
Ave Maria, &c. upon them, one of which placing on 
the finger of the image, the other on his own, he thus 
espoused himself to the Blessed Virgin.'** For this 

* In the life of St Bega, so often referred to, there is a similar story, but 
still more profane, for the espousals by which her vow of chastity is ratifiecU 

2 B 2 
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rite it does not appear that his $pi»taal directer was 
accountable. It n said to have been performed 'in' the 
indulgence of a boykh fancy ^ and that it was afterwards 
kept secret by him. But then, it appears that he himself, 
in advancied age, -looked back upon it with approbation 
and thankfulness, and regarded it as an edifjihg* in- 
cident which ought not to be lost. And it is very evi- 
dent that his moderii biographer takes the same view of 
it. We are told that '* near the end of his life, wh^n 
he had ceased to fear the demon that lurketh in the 
noon-day, he related it to his friends, and requested that 
it might be written down fot the ben^t of others.'^ 
And in close connexion with ititind apparently 'as evi- 
dence of the benefit which he derived from -the ficl,>it is 

are not, as in St, £dmand*8 case^ her own act, bat the blessed LordV ^ "Wliile 
she was meditating npoii this Vow oiP chastity, Which' possTtfly Ae hak iliot 
made fermaUyv a pemui saddealy stood More ber oC on agioealde aspeet^ and 
rsTeientlj dotbed. Whether it was one of the blessed angels, or one of the 
departed saints, or some holy man to whom the secrete bihd^ mind had^een 
lerealed, wears not told. He seemed teknow aE that #ai ^passing' i& her 
thuqghta, and adsMoished her to ke^ thf lao4a^e tow of chastity. And be- 
fore leaving her he gave her a bracelet with a cross graved npon it, saying 
* Receive this blessed gift sent to you by the Lord Oed, by whicb yov ■ loiow 
Ihat you are ht his sernoe, opid that he is joof spouse* . : P^» it theie^oB^as 
a s^ npon your heart and upon your arm, that you may admit no one else 
beside him,* ** p. 140. Soon after her &ther was iibont to give her &i m^rrfti^, 
when the virtue of the braceHet appealed. Fna» ^ MM^r^s obaiiacter t^re 
wae no hope of changing hia purpose, and she pza^ed in deep -affliction. **^^t 
if Satan rejoiced in the prospect of ^nstia^g a; pure and Holy Wolution'so 
£ital to his kingdom, the heavenly angels wetto only the mom.iaileplutiPn 
the custody of thia precious flower in .tiie guden of^the Lo^ ^ Jn the deep 
stillness of the night, when her prayer was concluded, there came a isbuhc^g 
voice which said, ' Feat not, fie^ most beloVed Meaft \ i\if pis)^ is faeitrd. 
Heaclceii,iO doog^ter, conader, a»d incUrie thine 44r. F.orget a^> ^huie vfTi 
people and thy father*s house. Thou shaJLt havea house not made with hands, 
now prepared for thee in heaven. It behoveth thee, thto, to gcf'fitom l^^^^m 
to kingdom, from thy people to another pao{de,^iD land tO'laiidi ^nilj^^d 
to Britain, which is c{d)ed England, an^ then t^y 4ay> beii^ ended in good, 
I will take thee into the fellowship of angels. Arise, th'effefOTe^'aivl take &e 
bracelet by which theu art pledged to me^ imd deeoamding to tbeiflba, thvuiTi^t 

fioft a ^p ready prepared, whu:ih,.wll tranqK>c;b U^ inte,Bnta^./*V?P- 
144,145. ■■■'.— \^' ^ ^>-' 
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#iUo4too^Qi|<^itgiP9|)b^ns toentkknjyoustanc^s ia which bis 
ff^olutioQ 'WiDSf {Milt ip tvial ; w.h^n the gxaoe of God e^nd the 

^^. f^iihe hksm^Yitgm s^ed him ; and it . wa3 confi- 

/deiUly atteated by those who knew him.aU his life, and by 
j^U hi^ Ck)tMe630£Sf tb*i be t>r^$erved purify of body invio- 

Jftte till the day o£ hk death* *^ In the life ^xf Sf^^ Stepf^en, 
jibbeti it is said— '^ The rule of. Su<^ Benedict allows 

}pai;eiBts to offer up childrea uoder fourteen jear3 of age 

. ffct God'9 altar, tO; {lerve Him. to the, and qf their days i^ 
the cloister^ In those lawless tin)eS|:Wbe;a tempt^tigns 
i{X* diets of yioleiice and rapine aiid reckless prpfligacy 
"were so great, holy parents thought that, they qquld npt 
3)etter pi^tecjb the purity of their children than )by 

(^pla^kig them a| once anA^t the shadp^w of a monastery. 
Just as they had already in their name taken the 

i solemn vows of baptism at the font, so they brought 
their children into the Church of the Conyent^ led them 
ijp into the Sancttiary, and Wrapping their hands in the 
linen cloth which covered the^ altar, gave them up so- 
lemnly tb the service of God. At the Same timef they 

vtook an oath never to endow them with any of their 

' goods > Hhey*then left them with perfect security in the 
kie^ping of the . superior, to follow their Lord with a 

' Kght'S^^ unencumbered by worldly possessions/^ pp. 

,;i!/3. ^gaih—*' From the Words of St. Benedict's rule, 
it'seem^to have been intended that children received 

. ititb^a motiastery shbuM be considered as having taken 

.^the vo.wsr through their parents, and as dedicated to 
God until their lifers end. • Monastic discipline^ was not 

. then considered so dreadful as it is now thought to have 
been 'J nor was this world looked upon as so very sweet, 

^ that it was an act of madness to ^nit it for God'iS ser- 

' vice. Rather., they were thought happy to, whom God 
had given the gtace of a ihonastic tocatie^, and t^ey 
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surely were called by Him to the happy seclasion of the 

cloister who were placed there by their parent's will ; 

just as nowy we find that the wish of a father and 

mother decides on the profession or state of life of their 

child. Besides^ monastic vows are in one sense only 

the completion of the vows of baptism ; and it was not 

thought unnatural that those who, while the child was 

perfectly unconscious^ placed him in the awful contact 

with the world unseen, implied by baptism, should also 

put him in the way of best fulfilling the vows to which 

they themselves had bound him in his infancy.*' pp« 4, 5. 

Now what is this but to say, All men can receive this 

saying : or, Let a man receive it whether he is able or 

not ? And could any one who has any knowledge of 

human nature doubt, even if we knew nothing of the 

result, that this presumptuous disregard of the rule and 

warning contained in the blessed Lord's words, must 

have led to the most awful consequences? The whole 

amount of misery and sin which it has produced can 

never be known until the great day when God shall 

judge the secrets of men by Jestis Christy who both will 

bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and mil 

make manifest the counsels of the hearts. But enough 

is known of the bitter fruits of the system to make it 

very wonderful that any one, not actually trained in a 

blind reverence for it from his youth, should now be 

found to look upon it without indignation and horror. 

But it was not merely in its commencement that the 
opposition between the monkish and the scriptural idea 
of this ''heroic virtue*' was seen. The lives are not 
without exhibitions of it in its further stages, which 
show that the two ideas were equally opposed throughout. 
The unscriptural character of the monkish idea of the 
virtue, so eagerly adopted by those writers, isj indeed^ 
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sufficieiitly exhibited in ^he ^tat^ment^ that the preser- 
vation of holjf virf^inity is Uke an actual protracted life* 
long crvko^ion., (No*.viii. Si. Wilfrid^ p. 208.) And 
some glimpses of the continual conflict which is thus 
strongly de«cribedi are given to us in particular cases^ 
which show the conception of the virtue to be as coarse 
as it is unscxiptural. Such passages are not pleasant to 
transcribe ; but it is a duty to eqi^pose the wide variance 
that exist;3 betweei:^ the ways of serving and honouring 
Ghod which, under the name of the " Catholip System," 
these books are intended to recommend, and those which 
are enjoined or sanctioned in His own word. I shall 
set down, therefore, one or two illustrations of " holy 
virginity,'^ tajking those which are intended by these 
writers more especially to exalt the virtue. 

Of St. Wilfjidi it is told — " He watched over his chas- 
tity as his main treasure, and was by an unusual grace 
preserved. flrompoUution ; and to this end he chiefly mor- 
tified his thirsty and even in the heats . of summer, and 
during his long pedestrian visitations, he drank only a 
little phial of liquid daily. So through the day he kept 
down evil thoughts, and when night came on, to tame 
nature, and to intimidate the dark angels^ ixo matter 
how cold the winter, he washed his body all over with 
holy water, till this austerity was forbidden by Pope 
John. Thus, year after year, never desisting from his 
vigilance, did Wilfrid keep his virginity to the Lord." 
No. villi Wilfrid, pp. 64, 65, Of the monasteries in 
the time of St. Ebba, it is said : *' At that time innu- 
merable congregations, both of men and women, were 
sprinkled through the whole island^ severally embracing 
the spiritual warfare of our Lord. Yea, sometimes in 
the satme place, persons of both sexes, men andvirgins^j 
under the government of one spiritual. father,. or, 9^1^ 
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^pirittud mother, luttod Witb tSi^ IwMrA <^ ihe^ S^kil^ 
did' exercuethe ^iombiM itf {AaHify 4iigwins^-ihe ^^ko&f^ 
of darkness, enemtss tksreio/' No^ vr. St. E^bar tp^ 1^ 
St. £bba beetEliM Iveis^tlielMMl ofoB^ of dioge^detcfbla 
commtitiitieftjf ^ the fatn^nir doubfe mofiaAterf «ff CblA-i 
XDghauiy in Bemrieksfaird^" wb^e>it istlieorded tUat^som^ 
of the natural ihiit9^<if this m<Mt eitiraordinaiy ^fttem 
appeared; The' fiA» tsi b«r cbai|^, we ate* told, i^ to 
■nch a kieight as te-briny d^wn the Divibe ^rengeiA^e 
upon the ^Btablishweiit, nor couU ^e sanctity of-' the 
abbeii, and the atrictxen of her rnle^ do more than |mt 
off the judgment during her own life. • It Waa afterwards 
reduced to ashes ; and it is said ** that it was in conse* 
quence of the degeneracy of Coldinghami which he attri- 
buted to its being a doable motfiastexy of monks and nuns, 
that St. Cuthbert made his stringent laws against women 
so much aa iDOmiug to Itear masa iti: ihe church iprhere 
his monks celebrated.^"* No. vi. j^^^ ^cfatitiimy p* 1^4 
Of St. Cuthbert himsell^ a story is related of the same 
diaraoter as that dready quoted about Wilfrid. In 
proof of the reputation for sanctity whidi St. £bba en*- 
joyed at Ooldingham^ we are told 4hat^^^<enbe fisu^t is r&« 
eocded wkieh of itself' speaks volnmea."' Tkis fact- it 
the following: <^ It is well known ^ that St;. Cuthbert 
carried the jealousy of intercourse with womes^-charao^^ 
teristic of all the aaints, io a very eztraearcfiBary pttck 
It appeared as though he oould say with the^ patriiffck 
Joh*^* I made a covenant with mine 'Cyes; why then 
should I think tipoa a maid ?* And for many^ ages after 
females were not admitted into his sanctoaty. Yet 
such was the reputation of St. Ebbas saactilyi^nd the 

•t * It it queationtd whfllher Otthtert's nle had tliii migiAibafr t)& gioti^ 
iy)ufili «9ry« to fhow that th« Ji^e h^d beep found or tbfnght ^cipesjuu^ ^^ 
earner. It is said tliat *' he was only carrying oat wliat lie had been aceostomed 
to at Melrose, ttsSt bad been ^tdved fivm lona.^ . ' 
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|i& t>]oL^t when sbe seut messeiigera to the man of Ood| 
4e9iriog likxi tQ come to her monast^y, he went and 
^ta^ped several d^ysmcmv^casitioa ^ith her, going out 
otthe gAte^ at nightfai and speeding the hours, cxf dark<^ 
{less iit prayer^ either up U^hii w»k^iin>>^tiUfafer4 er in 
thecMUyair"Si.JEbbe^pfi^ll&t-lM.h^\^ 
r:. Now^ -lo say nothing >of t^ revoltiogp boarsenessi of 
mok incide&taf ^do not- 4JI wbor^dok' withriapfMrc^atkA 
on the system to whiicb they beJoiagv^ikMittain^asidiia^ 
linetly as if they; said it in wonsbi'-^that •i^:ts(i^0r*io 
burH^'thautamanry f. ■. .•,- . , .-.' -.ri-i.-i^ w ■rr'.?hi.-,: uii *f!^ 

, ',- , '.; .1 ■/■}■■ > ' [■■■-.' ■•:. • '■•: ■ '"■■'' ■{• '>' ' ^'>- ' •'! 

• Wbi^ it was at ' last iamoeniied' tiiat Mr* Ne«(^{^ 
had aetualiy gotib over to the tl^^cHt^ of Reaiej I be^ 
lieve that Hbe general feeling, ovrtside bill o^^rri-^arty, 
was one bf relief and Bafiis&ctidn* The events however/ 
was received so generally in this way> only bebause it 
had been for some time looked srpozi as certainHo oeenrf 
Long befeie, indeed, when it^wasver^ doorbtfuil^^'aad 
even while it was yet very ualikelyj • not aiew bad fell 
that it was smeh to be desired^-^that bis'positibn iin> omv 
Chorch was neither reputable for bimsdf> 'nor. safe^ fai 
others. ..Bat this was by . no meaps <a amveraal' fee]ingi 
even among tbose who looked upon many o£ bisptoi 
ceedings with di8apt>robation. Butfrom^ the knoinent 
that it was understood that the step was reaolvedion^ 
every rightnnijaded man felt that it ougbt not te be* deck 
layed; — that when once he badcfeteRnined on abandon- 
ing his own Church and entering the CHufch of Ro'iKie| 

* This ought to haTeiraen re&fred to Rir Note <{. ^'' " ' 
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the sooner that the determination was put into execution 
the better,*— better for the Churchy better for the Uni^ 
versity, better even for himself. And when it was actu^ 
ally done, they felt, as I said, relieved. I believe, 
however, that not a few who so felt, at the same time 
entertained a hope that he would not be long lost to the 
Church. They anticipated confidently that all the illu- 
sive representations of the Roman system with which 
his imagination was able to beguUe him, while he only 
saw it at a distance, would be speedily dispelled when he 
came into contact with its actual working and its prac- 
tical details ; and that he would find no rest in Rome. 
Those who looked forward to such a result with hope — 
and I suppose it was the first feeling in a great many 
minds^ — entertained no doubt that if it occurred he 
would return to his former Communion. But I think 
that few who are acquainted with his later writings 
are likely to count very confidently on this consequence. 
The impression which they are likely to make, I think, 
is, that he has gone on unsettling all his principles of 
belief, until nothing is left between him and unbelief 
but infallibility ; and that, if that support fail him, he 
is much more likely to fall into infidelity than to return 
to his former faith. 

But we are much more concerned with the portion of 
the party which still remains with us, than with those that 
are gone. And the object of this note was simply to give 
some very remarkable exhibitions of their principles to 
which this event gave occasion. 

The following extract is taken from a Letter from Dr« 
Pusey to a friend, which appeared in the English Church* 
man of October 16, 1845, and was reprinted in the 
British Magazine for November of the same year. It 
would be curious as a specimen of calm) or indeed Ian* 
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guid exaggeration, if its principles did not furnish so 
much more important matter for consideration than its 
style:/— 

" My Dear Friend, 

" Truly * His way is in the sea, and His paths in the 
great waters, and His footsteps are not known. ' 

*' At such moments it sedms almost best ' to keep 
silence, yea even from good words.' It is an exceeding 
mystery that such confidence as he had once in our 
Church should have gone. Even amid our present sor- 
rows, it goes to the heart to look at that former self, and 
think how devotedly he did work for our Church; how 
he strove to build her up. It looks as if some good 
purposes for our Church had failed ; that an instrument 
raised up for her had not been employed as God willed, 
and so is withdrawn. 

^' There is a jar somewhere. One cannot trust oneself 
to think whether his keen sensitiveness to ill was not 
fitted for these troubled times. What to such dulled 
minds as my own seemed as a matter of course, as some- 
thing of necessity to be gone through, and endured, 
was to his, as you know, * like piercings of a sword'— 
you know how it seemed to shoot through his whole 
self. But this is with God ; our business is with our- 
selves. The first pang came to me years ago, when I 
had no other £ear, but heard that he was prayed for by 
name in so many churches and religious houses on the 
Continent. The fear was suggested to me, ' If they 
pray so earnestly for this object, that he may be won to 
be an instrument of God's glory among them, while, 
among us, there is so much indifference, and, in part, 
dislike, may it not be that their prayers may be heard, 
that God will give, them whom they pray for, — we for- 
feit whom we desire not to retain. And now, must they 
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not think that their prajen^wliioh tkey have offelDediaD 
k>ng>»^at timesi I thinks night and day^tor at the Hofy 
Eucharistr^ave been heard J-^and may we oot hakb 
forfeited him^ becauae there was^ comparatitelj^so Httte 
love and prayer ?*,.<*• 

** Yety ainoe God is with us stall. He can briog m 
even through this loss* We ought not» indeed, to diar 
guise the greatness of it. ^ It is the inteoaest. loss m^ 
eoold have'had^ Tk&y wha have wotthim^ikaenr 
Us TBltie«> .It'may be acomfort to us that they dew./ Jm 
my deepest aocrow nl tlie distant aniicipatiomr x)£ Q«r 
loss, I was told of the ■ saying^ of eiie ' of tl»ir tnosfc 
eminent histariana^ who owned- that they yrtSfe)]Mtav^ 
unable to meet the evils with v<4iich they.'^Ee bpssi, 
that nothing could meet- them bat' «0BieiiiK>;msaBBirt^ 
which should infuse new life< into tfaeii!£hnreby|indiihsft 
fbr this he lo^Ded to en^ manyaad; tkait onejwkstjM. 
I cannot say what ntay of eonift>rt->thiB ^^peeclr Varied 
into my mind. -It made me ^t onoe i^aliae mori^: botii 
that what I dreaded might bey land ite^enxk*: With;t]]ft 
be has been laid aside. Engaged in greai worksi espe- 
cially with that bulwark agatnstt'hevesyloidnnbeliB^^t. 
Athanasius, be waii yet scarcely 'dofai^' more dfiD^^usfthaa 
he could if he were not with us^-Ouff'Gbdcdrhasinat 
known how to emplejT'him. AWd «Kiiie&-ifaiS'>wa^jse^.it 
seemed as if a sharp sword wete' lyings in its iwafabf|sd^ 
or 'hung tip in the sanctuary^ beeauaer there iWB^> no jdne 
to wield it. Here was^ one^ marked ^Mit «sL^ ar great^iiik 
Irtrumfent of God, fitted through hiij whole itc;kitkiiigv(af 
whidi, through a friendsUp of tvirenty*two ^ynrsj I Jsav^ 
eeen, fett lea&rt> som<e gltmpsej»^ to carry'Ottt'^%ome:i^eiit 
dedgti for the restoration of the 6bu]x;h:;*t?Bid[iii0W) 
aft^ he bad beg^n thai work ifi «dlafreiriedt»^Mir'<wiiek 
fakelr ouf of hh hands, -knd''ndt>>dk«etlyf»sti% ^ipett 
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^nii; Cliorcb* I do' not mean^ of eoirrae; that he felt 
dr that it itiflneaeed him. I speak of it •only as a^faci* 
JSei is gane^ uncoiisoious (as all great instfuments of 
iSod are) what he; himself is. ^ Me^Aau ^ne as a simple 
act of duty y with no view for himself yplitein^hi'tnself en- 
^dy in God's hands*^ -And smckcare- 4bey wboni God 
employs* He seems, then, to Me, notrso nmch gone from us, 
ae trunspkmted into another pasnt tf tke^wnegdrd^ whei^ 
ifaeiiill energies of his powerfolmSnd camihei^aikplojDed^ 
^hich here tbej^ were not<= > AndWhoi 'kdowg^iirhat^ in 
tite mysterious purpose of GxnI^s good >pi»vi)deqce,i9ay 
be the eflbct of such a persoir among' thdm ?%. Yolij. too, 
liaive felt that it is what is ^uoholiy'on^ ibotb ; sides. wMch 
Jk»eps US apart i: It 'ii^nat'wh%t:is true in jtfie. Roman 
jysteiii, against whkh the strong feeling oitvdinar^^^ 
itgioua persofis jimong u» is-directed-trbutjagainst what 
i^ unholy in her- pffactioe. >• j^'i^ not <mffithing -in our 
CkuT-eh which keeps Rome fromiiuoincvdedfing us, but 
Jieresy existing more or ^ less: within' iis. As' eaeh, by 
0od^8 grace^ grows in hoUnesoi the^ Churches will Jreo^^ 
nize BK)re and -more :the presence of Grod's Holy 
Spirit in the oth^; and wlmt now hinders the union 
m£ the ..Wes tern) Qhurch- will taH /oS*.^ As the contest 
:^ith iknbelief 'increases^the Churcbes^^ whic^ luive rer 
tceivedand transmitted the substanicei pf tbe:Faith as 
deposited in oun, common creeds^ must be on J;he><»ame 
side; If one memhier suffers^ the oth^i ntembers suflfer 
with it^ and so, in thei increasing beaHbof pne«i others 
too .will benefitk It is npt as we would bav0 had itt^bftt 
Ojod's will be done I He brin^ iJsout Hift 0Wi^ enda^as 
Uat'Qis.soyerdgn. wisdom Heseen^ tabe best* Qnec^i^ 
see tbe^ great, ends to be brought aboiit by tlas: present 
il9i»f>w.^iand;tbe mpi^ W>3 beca^s^/berJthe^hQseajiif^rftT 
MCfiit ^jttiemAlt^€^.ihem:n|jt,fo? himself,, J^ i»»!pen^(ifi^ 
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the gtetUesi event whieh h€U hesppened iinoe th^ '^cun-' 
munion of the Churches has been intefrupted, thdt iii&i 
an one, so formed in our Church, and the wofrk of GHbd^ 
Spirit dwelling within her, should be tf att'siplahted to 
theirs. If anything oould open their ey)e^ to what' is 
good in us, or soften in us any wrong' p^^uSices i^s^fti^ 
them, one should think it would be in thefiresenci^ of 
such an one, nurtured and grown to such ripetiess in 
our Church, and now removed to theirs. If we havfe, 
by our misdeeds, (personal or other) * sold our brotheif,* 
God, we may trust, willeth thereby to 'preserve Kfe.^ " 
— British Magaxine^ No. clxviii. pp. S38, 629. 

The other specimen which I am about to give, is 
from an article which appeared in the English (Murch^ 
man on the same day as the foregoing^ and whyeh has 
been reprinted in the same number of the British 
Magazine. It is written, as the reader will perceive, 
in the tone of an Editorial Article, but is given as fa)--^ 
nished by a Correspondent. Though not quite on a level 
with Dr. Pusey's Letter in point of style, it forms a 
very worthy companion for it in sentiment and prin- 
ciple: — 

'^ We are constrained this week in the discharge of 
our duty as journalists to notice an eveiit 'on which Wts 
would gladly have been spared the pain of speaking;* 
On the day on which our last was published^ the ReV. 
John Henry Newman was received into t^e Cbmtnunito 
of the Church of Rome, by the iteration of baptism^ ht 
the hands of Dr. Gentili, having resigned his Fedlow^ 
ship on the previous Friday. A blow of equal magni-i 
tude, it must be allowed, has not befallen our (%ttteh 
at least in this our day. Indeed, we know not if any 
instance can be adduced of a man of competent leamingj 
and really conversant with our system, working himself 
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in. this manner out of it. And when we add to this the 
remembrance, of the important services rendered by 
hiip ,in times past to our Church, and the instruction 
we have ourselves derived from many of his writings, 
jDot to mention the wonderful powers which he pos- 
^s^ssed of attaching individuals to him, the task becomes 
>eyen yet more painful. In one sense it cannot be said 
that the event has come upon us by surprise. For the 
last eight or ten months^ it has been generally rumoured 
that he would resign his Fellowship at the annual 
meeting of Oriel College) in the present week ;) and that 
this step would be speedily followed by the renuncia- 
tion of the English Church* * * * 

^' But to return — in this manner it has happened 
that, iA heart and intention, Mr. Newman, while norm- 
nally with us ^ hasy during the last four years, been a 
member of the Roman Communion^ In saying this, we 
charge him with no dishonesty. His desire was to gain 
time for himself The wish was natural, but circum* 
stances having raised him into a public position, the 
danger of misleading others could not be avoided, with- 
out committing himself further than he felt it right at 
that time to do. In efiect, a gloom and an uncertainty 
was cast over those who had long looked up to him for 
guidance* They had a head, and they had not ; and, 
in the meantime, no one else presumed to put himself 
forward. This spell may even be said to have continued 
till the appearance of Dr. Pusey*s letters in our columns. 
The position assumed in these letters, we would fain 
hope, will afford a rallying point, even for the most 
wavering. But though the English Church does not 
require them positively to renounce every Roman 
doctrine^ she does expect that so much of it a^ they holdf 
they will hold to themselves, and that while they conti-* 
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nue with her, they will throw themielves into her sys- 
tem cordially, faithfully work it out, and if they will, 
raise it higher." — lb. pp. 580, 531. 

Both those documents might be very safely left to 
the judgment of every mind of moderate honesty and 
intelligence. And I should, I believe, so leave them, 
but that I find in the same number of the Magasine 
from which I make the extracts, some strictures on them 
by the Editor, so just and forcible, that I am tempted to 
extend this Note by adding a long extract from the 
Article. 

*' Perhaps the most extraordinary feature in the do- 
cuments connected with Mn Newman*s late renuncia-^ 
tion of his baptism and orders, is the quietness and 
composure with which the public are now informed by 
his party, that * the intention of quitting the English 
Church wot formed by Mr. Newman four years ago* 
And yet, at any period during those four years, if any 
one ventured to argue from Mr. Newman's ' Sermons 
on Subjects of the Day,' from the 90th Tract, from his 
* Theory of Development/ or from the ' Lives of the 
English Saints,' that, howeiLer unconscious of their dan- 
gerous tendency he might be, such opinions must 
end in apostacy to Rome, — the bare suggestion was 
treated by his admirers with unmeasured severity and 
scorn, as in the highest degree unchristian and unchari- 
table. But now his own party have come forward to 
confess that * in hearty nay, more, in * intention,' 
Mr. Newman, while nominally with us, has during the 
last four years, been a member of the Roman Commur 
nion. In other words, for four years Mr. Newman has 
been intending to join the Roman Catholic Church. 
His friends knew this ; they knew he was only nominally 
with us, — and yet, — so far from regarding such . conducit 
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ks they now ascribe to him, in the h'ght in which it 
must present itself to any mind, where the distinctions 
between right and wrong are not totally confused — they 
actually defend it. * In saying this, we charge him with 
no dishonesty — his desire toas to gain time/ Such is 
their language — such the state of their notions of mo- 
rality. Surely, Mr. Newman's system can receive no 
severer condemnation than such an exposure of the 
principles of his disciples. Laying claim to a very high 
and almost preternatural degree of piety, his party, it 
now appears, see no dishonesty in a person retaining 
the guise and position of a clergyman of a Protestant 
Church, and a Fellow in a College of a Protestant 
University, for four years, merely * to gain time for 
himself,' while all the time, * in heart and intention,* he 
was a member of the Roman Communion. And to 
make this disclosure the more remarkable, in the letter 
addressed by Dr. Pusey to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1842, Dr. Pusey would lead one to suppose that, 
whatever danger he apprehended of the bishops compel- 
ling other men to leave the Church and join the Ro- 
manists, he had no fears for persons, as he says, ' formed 
by our teaching,' and, therefore, one must naturally 
conclude — still less fear for those who formed them — 
namely, for himself and Mr. Newman, to whom he dis- 
tinctly alludes in the passage referred to. ' I may say 
at once' — these are his words — * that we have no fears 
for those who have been trained by the writings and 
teaching of those whom — one indirectly, the other 
directly — God has chiefly employed to form men*s 
minds within our Church so long,' — he adds, in the tone 
of intimidation, which runs through the whole of that 
e;ctraordinary document — 'so long as that Church, by 
no overt acts of herself or her rulers, becomes other 
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than she is/ This was in 1842, and now it comes oat 
that for these four years Mr. Newman has been * in 
heart and intention, a member of the Roman Gommu^ 
nion/ 

'* But indeed. Dr. Pusey carries Mr. Newman's Ro- 
manism higher still ; — as far at least as one can divine 
the meaning of his language, not always very intel*- 
ligible. For, in the second letter to the English 
Churchman, reprinted in this Dumber, he says, referring 
to Mr. Oakley's case. 

* And certainly whatever a person avows that he holds, that, in proportion 
to his influence, he does, in a way, teach. Since pe<^le do, and must, follow 
the guidance or the track of others : any declaration on the part of one to 
whom, from ofEce, or character, or any other ground, others look, has its in- 
fluence more or less upon those who look to him. The veiy avowal is to liiem 
a recommendation. This was very 6b9ervable m the maimer i» which aiihe 
very beginning of the controversy^ the thoughtful author of Tract 90 stopped 
shorty advisedly y of his own conclusions, lest by avowing that certain doctrines or 
prtusHoes were compaiitiewiih our Artidee, he should occasion people, mcfn 
unreal way to adopt them.* 

'* So that however the public were persuaded to be- 
lieve, that all ' the thoughtful Author of Tract XC 
meant by that pernicious Tract was, by a fine-drawn 
distinction to retain some restless spirits in their at- 
tachment to the Engh'sh Church, his friends knew bet- 
ter ; * it WAS very observable ' they say. Even then, it 
would seem, he was in heart a Romanist, but he ' stop- 
ped short, advisedly, of his ovni conclusions,' lest by 
avowing what he really held and was prepared to prac- 
tise, those who were accustomed servilely to follow his 
track, might adopt those doctrines and practices, in 
what Dr. Pusey calls ' an unreal way,' — ^whatever that 
may mean.* • * * .. , •. :. 

^ But in the letters addressed by Dr.' Pusfey to thfe 
English Churchman, there are many things vAicI^ e*bile 
^n exceedingly painful idea in the mind: A^ toMs Wit 
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letter on Mr. Newman's departure from the Churcbi 
what can one say but this, — that no man^ except one 
whose soul was steeped in party spirit, could have writ- 
ten it at all. The bare suspicion, that by any possibility 
there could be anything sinful, —anything self-willed,— 
anything schismatical, — even anything imprudent, or ill- 
judged, or precipitate, — in Mr. Newman's renouncing 
his baptism and his orders*— 'those holy orders, be it re- 
membered, to which be never could have been admitted, 
had he not distinctly and solemnly declared his trust, 
that he was moved by the Holy Ghost, and called by 
the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, to take upon him, — 
the suspicion that Mr. Newman could be in any way or 
degree to blame in this fearful act of schism and apos- 
tacy, seems never to have crossed Dr, Pusey^s imagina- 
tion. He sees nothing to suspect in the principles 
which have led to this event — nothing in the Anti- 
Catholic theory of development — nothing in the non- 
natural system of explaining away the meaning of plain 
words and solemn obligations — nothing in all this — to 
lead him to pause — to doubt — to say, ' possibly we have 
been wrong from the beginning, and the Lord is now 
leaving us to the consequences of self-will, and of tam- 
pering with truth.' — He fears nothing, be suspects no- 
thing. All he sees is, that Mr. Newman's conduct is to 
be attributed, on the one hand^ to the Almighty an- 
swering the prayers of the Romanists, — while on Mr. 
Newman's part, it is ' a simple act of duty ;' andcfn ours 
* a heavy chastisement upon our Church ; ' — * the great- 
est event which has happened since the conmiunion of 
the Churches has been interrupted.' Large allowances 
may be made for private friendship, and had Dr. Pusey 
remained silent, no one would have blamed his silence ; 
no one would have even felt surprised, however contrary 
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to his usual mode of acting it would have appeared. 
Large allowance also may fairly be made for thoae feel- 
ings of superstitious awe, with which a weak mind looks 
up to the leader of its party. But, making every allow- 
ance that friendship or party feeling can claim, how any 
Christian Clergyman could indite and publish such a 
letter as this of Dr. Pusey's is almost incomprehensible. 
" Mr. Newman, — Dr. Pusey tells us — ^seems, *not 
so much gone from us, as transplanted into another 
part of the Vineyard.' But he has not told us that 
this other part of the vineyard is that, which, when 
it was thought desirable to avouch Dr. Pusey's own Pro- 
testantism, his party quoted him, as calling ' Biome, once 
characterized for steady, practical adherence to sound 
doctrine, a seat of Antichrist,' — yes, ^ a se^t <:^f Anti- 
christ.' Nor has Dr* Pusey reminded uf, mth what 
triumph his party once used to remiad thjQ public.; that 
what he now calls ' another part of the Vineyard ' was 
described in the twcQtieth number of the Tracts for thq 
Times : (perhaps Dr. Pusey could tell by whom it was 
written) in such terms as these. — * Alas ! An union is im- 
possible. Their communion is infected with heterodoxy ; 
we are hound to flee it as a pestilence. They have esta- 
hlished a lie in the place of God's truth ; and by their 
claim of immutability in doctrine, cannot undo the sin 
they have committed. They cannot repent. Popery 
must be destroy ed^ it cannot be reformed ; ' — * * * 
* * * * * * * *Ina 
word, Dr. Pusey has not reminded us, that, in his 
Lectures on the Prophetical office of the Church, Mr. 
Newman himself in 1837, had thus described this, ^ other 
part of the Vineyard :' — and time was, when his party 
cited these words of Mr. Newman as conclusive proof 
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of the folly and injustice of those who suspected him of 
favouring popery : — 

* If we are induced to believe the professions of Rome, and make advanceB 
towards her, as if a Sister or a Mother Church, which in theory she is, we 
shall find too late that we are in the arms of a pitiless and unnatural relation, 
who will but triumph in the arts which have inveigled us within her reach. 
No ; dismissing the dreams which the romance of Early Church History and 
the high theory of Catholicism will raise in the guileless and inexperienced 
mind, let us be sure that she is our enemy, and will do us a mischief when 
she can. .... For in truth, she is a Church beside herself, abounding in 
noble gifts and rightful titles, but unable to use them religiously ; crafty, 
obstinate, wilful, malicious, unnatural, as madmen are. Or rather she may be 
said to resemble a demoniac ; possessed with principles, thoughts, and ten- 
dencies, not her own ; in outward form and in outward powers, what God 
made her, but ruled within by an inexorable spirit, who is sovereign in his 
management over her, and most subtle and most successful in the use of her 
gifts. Thus she is her real self only in name, and till God vouchsafe to re- 
store her, we must treat her as if she were that evil one lobichgonemt herJ* 

" Such was Mr. Newman's description in 1837, of that 
' other part of the Vineyard/ for which he has now re- 
nounced his baptism and his orders; and of which (his 
friends tells us) he has been for four years, in heart and 
intention, a member.'^ British Magazine. No. clxviii, 
p. 557—563. 
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